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1958 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week 
Average Ago Ago Ago 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) 1333) ana a8.4 146.78 
PRODUCTION 
TN a is Se edema babeeedee eee 2,032 1,291 1,579 1,478r 
re ee ck ining teehee genccn kh Vheceschtansedpoeeurenes 125,553 63,451 140,832 150,019Fr 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $55,466 $76,047 $65,256 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ..........seseecesececsececs 10,819 13,019 13,725 13,883 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.).............eeeceeees 6,536 6,899 6,809 6,821 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)..........cccccccccccececeees 1,455 1,322 1,376 1,423r 
PUGTROETE CORE) cc cccccccccccccccccesccecscosccceccecces peneeune 247,488 319,477 314,365 318,032 
TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.I (daily av., thous. of cars)............. 7 58 60 60 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cors)...........ec cece ceeeees 47 40 45 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 145 149 157 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......... bebe ebSsHegbee RECS 198 265 343 331 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. 4 89.2 94.9 89.5 88.1 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........ Tere eres Sere 90.5 74.7 75.9 75.9 
rr ee ML, cece kee bee ehebeceeeeeeabevecerces 19.8¢ 21.2¢ 18.6¢ 18.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cebesueesieeess 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 
rr i OU, . os nk decen scene eebdsedeceoesoe $36.10 $46.17 $29.83 $28.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)....... cee eee cence eeeees 32.394¢  34.738¢  32.900¢  30.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).. 2.6... eee eee eee eee eens 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).......... tT 23.77¢ 23.16¢ 23.01¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $2.34 $2.05 $1.99 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)...........-. 34.57¢ 31.59¢ 30.27¢ 30.20¢ 
oe, occ lietebeedetseeeeeseevneseeensees ehehones $1.96 $1.85 $1.65 $1.66 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100)............... 31.64 57.48 54.03 53.48 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue, Moody’s)...............6. 3.59% 5.26% 5.10% 5.13 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2 Ve % 45% % 3% % 3% % 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............0..0e00. f 60,615 58,130 60,332 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..................- tT 103,879 105,944 107,436 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tT 30,624 32,457 32,503 
U.S. Gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... t 28,056 27,694 29,566 
Tetal federal reserve credit outstanding. ..........seeeeeeeeecsseecece 26,424 28,443 28,385 28,417 
SESS ts Lad othe gnwsevde c6eccccsoence Cadnhsates tebevens 21,879 19,585 18,632 18,473 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 395058 = Yeor = Month 
EE OTE TE TCT OTT EPTT ETO. September.......... $1,290 $1,479 $1,738 
* Preliminary, week ended November 5, 1960. r Revised 
tt Not available. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week n each ser 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Tibor Hirsch; 25—WW; 26—(left to right) UPI, UPI, UPI, left to right 
left to right) WW, WW, WW, UPI (bottom, left to right) WW, UPI, UPI; 29—{top, left + WW, Robe 
George Woodruff, George Woodruff, (bottom, left to right) UPi, WW, WW; 49, 50, 52 Motor 59 4 
eft) Pict sl Parade, (right) PIX; 7O—PIX; 76—Pictorial Parade; 78-79 eft to righ : ral Cab é 
Honeywe Thatcher Glass; 89, 90, 92, 94, 96, 101—Herb Kratovi 133—wNat'!l Retail Merchants Ass 34 
UPI; 161—WW; 178, 179—Joern Gerdts; 185-186—George Woodruff. 
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Telephone service has never been 
so fast, convenient and 


dependable as it is today 


...and it’s going to be better! 


‘his words—growth and change—describe 
major trends in the Bell telephone business. 
There is more of every kind of service for 
more people. And more and more new things 
are coming along all the time. 

Direct Distance Dialing is bringing a new 
era of speed and convenience in Long Dis- 
tance calling. 

Nearly 24,000,000 customers can now dial 
Long Distance calls direct to 39,000,000 tele- 
phone numbers in the United States and 
Canada. 

New underseas cables make it easy to talk 
across oceans as Clearly as a call across town. 

An entirely new era in communications 
for business is being opened up by the Bell 
System’s Data-Phone service. It enables elec- 
tronic business machines to “‘talk’’ to each 
other over regular telephone lines. Some day 
there may be more of those calls than calls 
between people. 

Those are some of the new services. Just 
a few of the other newer things are shown on 
the right. 

There’s much more to come . . . from re- 
search and development, from the invest- 
ment of millions of dollars of new capital, 
and from the Bell System’s never-ending 
desire to give you the best and the most 
telephone service in the world. 











CALL DIRECTOR TELEPHONE 


With the touch of a button you can 
connect other office telephones, set up 
interoffice conference calls, add other 
office extensions to incoming calls. 
Two models. 18 and 30 push buttons. 
Many thousands already in service. 


THE PRINCESS 


It’s little! It’s lovely ! It lights! A new 
compact extension telephone for any 
room in the house. A tremendous suc- 
cess all over the country. Available in 
white, beige, pink, blue and turquoise 


BELLBOY SERVICE 

One of the newest Bell System serv- 
ices. A person away from the telephone 
hears a tone signal (sent from the tele- 
phone exchange) on a pocket radio 
receiver. Alerts him to call his home 
or office to get a message. Now avail- 
able in 14 major cities. 


HOME INTERPHONE 


Lets you call any other room in the 
house that has a phone. Or switch out- 
side calls to another phone. Also lets 
you answer the door from any phone. 
Microphone in telephone and speaker 
on wall beside each telephone enable 
person in other room to talk back 
without lifting receiver. Will be avail- 
able nationally next year. 
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These products offer concrete evidence of manufacturers who have realized the profit-making z 
opportunities to be found in high density polyethylene from W. R. Grace & Co. New products P 
... better products .. . products that last longer . . . cost less to make... . products with greater ° 
sales appeal . . . products that complete a product line—all can start with Grex High Density : 
Polyethylene. If you have an application for high density polyethylene—or think you have— + 
it will pay you to call Grace. Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins. 


w.e._GRACE & Co. Foiinces 
POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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READERS REPORT 
Why Condemn TV? 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial condemning tele- 
vision [BW—Oct.22°60,p176], in 
connection with the so-called “de- 
bates” is, in my Opinion, in poor 
taste. | can see no other reason for 
its being than the desire on your 
part to find some reason to criticize 
television. 

Your last sentence is particularly 
meaningless. Television has long 
since proved its ability to be a real 
instrument of information, as well 
as an entertainment medium, and to 
hold any other opinion can be 
solely a matter of prejudice. 

EDWARD G. WEBER 
SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC 
SERVICE CO. 
AMARILLO, TEX. 


Church Charity? 


Dear Sir: 

In Personal Business [BW—Oct. 
22’60,p157] you say that a “special- 
ist” suggests splitting “your charity 
dollar four ways” with the church 
listed as a charity. As the president 
of a church board I protest this 
classification. Churches are con- 
cerned with values which give 
meaning to life. We are all con- 
cerned with these values... . 

EVERETT A. PESONEN 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 

SACRAMENTO 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 





¢ We used “charity dollar” in a 
broad sense—simply the money 
given by an individual to groups 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 


Author Speaks 


Dear Sir: 

As the author of five pub- 
lished books on science and careers 
in science, I have found that the sci- 
ence articles in your excellent publi- 
cation were of great assistance to 
me in the preparation of my manu- 
scripts. Indeed, I found to my 
surprise that in some cases the ar- 
ticles were more informative or 
illuminating than articles on the 
same topics in scientific journals. 

PHILIP POLLACK 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 




















This is The Center of Industrial America 


Big shot —this happy hunter. 

Off with the work clothes—out 
with the shotgun in a matter of 
minutes from work, here in The 
Center of Industrial America. And 
where can you find better living. 

Here are cities that let a man live 
near his job . . . peaceful towns, set 





amid fertile farms. Woods and 
streams and lakes, all are virtually 
walking distance from a man’s door. 

What skills do we have and use? 
Workers in plastics and glazed tile, 
bearings and printing. Automobile 
parts and aluminum storm windows, 
chemicals and home appliances fill 


trainsand planesandships and trucks, 
headed for every spot on the globe. 

Few areas match ours in com- 
merce, education, industry or the 
happiness of living. Take a good look 
at The Center of Industrial America 

. well and gladly served by the 
Ohio Edison System. 














It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your 
plant in this region, write ( 
pany, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or J. F 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 E. Washington St 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY -¢ 


>. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Com 
Dunlevy 


New Castle Pa 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO 











Tune in The Equitable’s Our American Herrrace, bk riaay, December 2, NBC-TV. 


























. You can compete in hiring men! 


ye. | 





“i Back in the old days, the prize men went to the highest bidder. But now all Tt, ee 
he that is a thing of the past. The rule of the dollar has been overthrown and I THE EQUITABLE, 
ok “fringe benefits” are the heir apparent: Benefits like life insurance, health I 393 Seventh Avenue, New York1,N.Y. | 
ca insurance, retirement plans, disability pay, and a host of others. Please send me complete information | 
me If you think the new regime favors one size company over another, you on Equitable Group Insurance and l 
couldn’t be more mistaken. There are scores of ways in which these benefits | “Fringe Benefits.” The size of ps decent l 
can be provided. Scores of group plans to take care of just about any com- | ie ph sted yee a tae 
pany with from 10 employees on up. For complete details on how you can | 
use “fringe benefits” to help you hire and keep the prize men, mail the coupon | NAME 
at right to Equitable. You couldn’t get your information from a better source | a I 
(After all, Equitable wrote America’s first group insurance policy!) | ADDRESS 
I CITY ZONE l 
EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society | i 
THE of the United States | county STATE | 
. Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York — ©1960 bums exe cme come cee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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PROBLEM: 


to “multiply manpower” 
of swiftly growing 
Texas Instruments 





SOLUTION: 











A Western Union Private Wire System 


In recent years, Texas Instruments 
has become a major factor in elec 
tronics, with wide diversification 
of products and a reputation for 
remarkable engineering and manu- 
facturing ability. With its dynamic 
growth came the continuing prob- 
lem of “‘multiplying manpower- 
effectiveness’ of the hard-to-come- 
by TI field engineers. 

A Western Union Private Wire 
System was a major factor in over- 
coming this problem. It literally 
7 npower”’ 


‘multipli 


by keep- 


ing field engineers in constant 
touch with research and develop- 
ment, manufacturing and market- 
ing. This 
communications network, linking 


nationwide private 
39 of the company’s offices, plants 
and facilities, is contributing sub- 
Instruments’ 
itis 


stantially to Texas 
continuing growth. It is swift 
accurate—all messages are printed, 
and become lasting records. 

And, of particular importance to 
top management, the 
flexible—as TI continues to grow, 





system 1s 


. os 
bese an j 
n their needs. 


the system grows wit 
Message capacity will soon be in- 
creased by 25%, and since January 
alone Western Union has provided 
twork. 


16 new locations in the ne 


Your company, too, can not only 
“multiply manpower-effective- 


ness” but save both time and money 


with a Western Union Private 
Wire System—engineered to meet 
your specific needs. For all the 
facts, wire collect to: Western 


Union, Private Wire Division, New 
York, N. Y. 








Message from field office arrives at proper ¢ 
rT Se receiving statio at key 


In just second les or engineering informa 


ye sent from Dallas headquar- 


e- 1 
t re dictated direct to this dispatching 


dictated 


t } tati Ino 
rox punched on tape and put “on the wire ng Center in Da 
Car are then returned to the sender } 


WESTERN UNION... first in Private Wire Systems 
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What everyone in business 


should know about 
RECORDAK microfilming! 


It’s a surprisingly fast and 
low-cost way to copy records 
of any type or size. Up to 500 
items can be photographed 
in a minute . . . up to 60 pictures on one 
cent’s worth of film. 





Thousands of 
concerns (in 
more than 100 


— : 4 
different types of 
business) are using this unique 


photographic process to speed their 








daily business routines. Space savings of 99% 
and greater protection are extra dividends! 


Principal use in business is to eliminate, 
or greatly reduce, hand copying on all 
Retail 
stores, for example, use Re- 
cordak microfilming to cut 
down on posting operations 
and get bills out four times 
faster! 





record-keeping jobs. 


Another use ends the 
need for a tedious description 
of all checks received. 


New 


niques in 35mm micro- 


Recordak tech- 





filming are a boon to 
drafting rooms—cut need for blue- 
prints, speed communications, save space, 
increase protection. 


SRECORDPK* 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 








eeeeeeceeeeeeeevpeeveeeeeee 


New film-coding advances, 
such as Kodamatic indexing, 
take hunt and peck out of 
film reference . . . let you find 
any microfilmed record in 
seconds. 

Paper reproductions in vary- 
ing sizes can be made directly 





from your microfilm records when needed. 


New ReEcoRDAK RELIANT 500 
Microfilmer photographs up to 500 items 
a minute . . . indexes them on film. Fea- 
tures include interchangeable film units 
. which allow two (or more) depart- 
ments to microfilm with their own units 
. preserving their record continuity, 
and reducing need for extra microfilmers. » 


S 


eccceseseeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY -cceceececes 
A-11 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new RECORDAK 
RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 


Name 
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Company 





Street 
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Tough, durable Mylar” 
cuts costs...improves 
product performance 





1. Huge (100 ft. diam.) in- 2. Permanent collar stays of 3. Capacitors with insulation 
flatable satellite of metalized ‘‘Mylar’’ last the life of the of “Mylar” give long-lasting 
“Mylar” stays strong and flex- shirt ...keeptheirshapeeven reliability . . 
ible in sub-zero outer space. after hundreds of launderings. encapsulation is eliminated. 


. need for costly 





For example, ‘‘Mylar’’* polyester 
film gives many products extra 
resistance to heat, cold and aging 
. . . lengthens their life. Today, 
““Mylar’’, with its resistance to 
chemicals and moisture, is improv- 
ing the performance of products 
as different as surgical bandages 
and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 

Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
For moreinformationon “Mylar’’, 
write the Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 
Room S-8, Wilmington 98, Del. 


***Mylar’’ is Du Pont's reg 
istered trademark for. its 
brand of polyester film. 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


tO) A 





WI 












2 So a * he , Z ares. 
OWENS-ILLINOIS PLANT, Atlanta, Ga. 


Where 
low upkeep 
is stressed 
4 JENKINS VALVES 
are specified 


~ 


<> JENKINS VALVES ...for Every Industrial, Eng? 


pertums Proj 


=e cents céoceseneeen ara 
eer “-« “cee.88 - 





MERCK SHARP & DOHME PLANT, West Point Pa. 
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THE ILLUMINATING BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio 


JOHN J. KANE HOSPITAL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Responsible for these fine new plants and build- 
ings are some of the country’s top architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and building owners. All write 
the specification ‘““JENKINS”’, knowing there’s no 
surer way to minimize valve maintenance and 
replacement costs. YOU’LL PAY NO MORE to have 
the same assurance of economy and reliability for 
your jobs. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York. 


‘al Engineering and Plumbing-Heating Service 
li 





CHRYSLER CORP. ASSEMBLY PLANT, St. Louis, Mo. THE DENVER HILTON HOTEL, Denver, Colo. 





ROCKWELL-STANDARD’... Growth through leadership 





‘whey nth -~ ‘ » hi » 
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. 
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keeping the “Skeletons’ off the skyline 


...and drilling COSTS DOWN! 


The steel skeletons that once thrust their way skyward 
from America’s oil fields are rapidly disappearing. 
Doing the job better and at lower cost are mobile, 
completely-equipped well-drilling rigs like the one 
shown here. And contributing to the efficiency and rug- 
gedness of these vehicles are Rockwell-Standard 
heavy-duty, off-highway axles and driving components. 

As a partner to petroleum — helping to find it and 
speed it from well to user more economically and effi- 
ciently — Rockwell-Standard supplies many important 
products to this dynamic industry. They include—the 


This is one of a series of state- 
ments to acquaint you with the 
broad scope of the activities of 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation. 





22 U.S. plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products «+ TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE¢ 
SIONS + GARY® GRATING + BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


ALTI-CRUISER® AIRCRAFT «+ AIR-MAZE® FILTERS + 
AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS ¢ AUTOMOTIVE SEATING 
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ROCKWELL-STANDARD 


CORPORATION 


* BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER 
KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS + Plus these other Rockwell-Standard 
LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS + BRAKES + FORGINGS 


Aero Commander and Commander Alti-Cruiser Aircraft 
for survey and exploration work; components for earth- 
moving and trenching machines; grating for refineries 
and storage depots, and filters for use in pipelines. And 
every component between engine and wheels for the 
modern tank trucks that distribute petroleum products 
to customers everywhere. 

The basic philosophy of Rockwell-Standard is two- 
fold ...the manufacture of products essential to growth 
and maintenance of our economy, and progress 
through research, engineering and expansion. Fifty 
years of continuing growth attests to the soundness of 


this business philosophy. 


CAWELL 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


TRANSMIS- 
and COMMANDER 


products: 












Easiest to operate! 
a 





New Ditto. Offset 


BRAND 


Here’s the offset duplicator that’s sized for the office... not sizes of paper without “guesswork” adjusting. 


the print shop... that’s easy to operate! And look at all its . ; 
Feeds and delivers at same end—permitting operators to 


watch both feeding and delivery. One-end, eye-level feeding 
and receiving improves quality, cuts waste and reduces oper- 


big press features: 


Automated Control! Touch a button, everything happe 


The machine starts, prints, counts, stops, cleans—all aut ator fatigue. 


matically! All you have to do is load it . . . with water, ink Versatile and fast! The new DITTO Brand Offset uses both 
paper . . . set the counter, snap in the master, then flick the paper and metal masters—takes any weight of paper from 
switch—it’s that easy! On most jobs saves 20% in time ove 13-pound to card stock, any size from 3 x 5 inches to 12 x 14 
manual methods. inches. Prints in black and white, or multi-color—halftones 


: ‘ ; : ‘ or line drawings—up to 8,000 impressions per hour. 
Changes jobs in a wink! New features let you change from P P 








one job to another in seconds. Simplified master clamps speed Find out more! Get the full story on this amazing new Offset 
master changing. Vacuum drum requires master attachment Duplicator today. Find out how it can cut your office printing 
at one edge only—cuts master attaching time in half. Feed costs up to 40°, while it helps expand your communications 
tray is self-regulating—quickly accommodates all weights and system. Mail the coupon below! 
gem ee eee ewe sn 00 to tio dn earth Gi ne On on Se SR heen ath 
: DITTO, INC.— 6896 McCORMICK ROAD—CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
, I'm interested in the ease of operation of your new OFFSET 
ry DUPLICATOR. Without obligation, please: 
: Send complete information. 
i Arrange a demonstration. 
i 
1 Na e Title ——————————— - —— - -_ 
; Company —7= . — 
: I Address a 
For fifty years, the helping hand for modern busir -_S 
* l City = —_—_—Zone—____ State a - 








HOW INDUSTRY 
FROM 
RESEARCH 


BENEFITS 
GARLOCK 


Nitrile and Viton* molded parts are immersed in trichloroethylene to measure percent of 
swell in solvents. Nitrile swelled 50%, Viton stayed the same, Under another set of 


service conditions, nitrile might prove to be the more serviceable rubber. 


Through continuing research, develop- 
ment and testing, Garlock keeps abreast 
of new materials . . . what they will do, 
how they should be handled. Passed on 
to you in the form of improved gaskets, 
packings, seals and intricate components, 
this knowledge becomes the key to re- 
duced overhead and greater productivity 
through improved product performance. 
Rubber is a good example. You will not 
find two rubbers alike. Each has its 
own strong points; one performs better 
under one set of condi- 
tions than another. It 
takes a thorough knowl- 
edge of rubber on the 
part of the fabricator to 
achieve a product that 
will perform the way it 
should. Through experiment and experi- 
ence, Garlock produces thousands of 
molded, extruded, die-cut and metal- 
bonded rubber parts precisely mixed 
and compounded to meet exacting 
customer requirements. 
Or take leather. If you were to place 
three hydraulic cups side-by-side, it 
would be hard to differentiate between 
r them. Practically all 
leather looks alike; but, 
depending on service 
conditions, each appli- 
cation requires special- 
ly selected and proc- 
| essed leather. Through 
study and know-how, Garlock is able 
to choose the right leather, then im- 
pregnate it to withstand any specific 
service. Garlock furnishes a complete 
line of specially-processed leather pack- 
ings that provide years of leak-proof, 
low-maintenance sealing. 
Plastics, too, require processing know- 
how. Somewhere between the raw pow- 
der and finished part lies the big differ- 
ence in quality. The 
way a piece is proc- 
essed determines the 
way it performs on the 
job. Years of research 
and testing of all types 
of fluorocarbons and 
thermoplastics enables Garlock to 
guarantee you the right properties 
every time on stock shapes or the most 
intricate and close-tolerance pieces. 


GAR L O 


*DuPont Trademark 
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if you have problems with these materials, con- 
sider the help Garlock can give. Call or write 
your local Garlock man at the nearest of our 
26 sales offices throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Or, write Garlock Inc., Palmyra, 
New York. 

Canadian Div.: Garlock of Canada Ltd. 
Plastics Div.: United States Gasket Company 
Order from the Garlock 2,000... two thousand 
different styles of Packings, Gaskets, Seals, 
Molded and Extruded Rubber, Plastic 
Products, 





in the next fifteen years, we’ll need to build 15 new Chicagos 
for 60 million more people—and we'll need low-cost railroad 
transportation to do the job. 


In everyone's interest, public policy should give the railroads the opportunity 
to compete with other forms of transportation on a fair and equal basis 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D.C 





THE METALOGICS OF CARBON STEELS 


There are differences—very real and important differences 
—in carbon steels, and in all the services required to sup- 
ply them. You can always count on Ryerson for more in 
quantity, quality and quickness—more for your carbon 
steel buying dollars. So be “‘Metalogical’’—call Ryerson. 


STEEL +ALUMINUM * PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 


RYERSON STEEL 


METALOG/ICS 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, tInc., Member of the Shang Steel Family 


SERVICE CENTER PLANTS: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND « DALLAS + DETROIT + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * SPOKANE » WALLINGFORD 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
NOV. 12, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Speculative markets abroad had this snap judgment.of the election 
returns: a distinct tendency toward inflation. 


The official price of gold in London was unchanged Wednesday morn- 
ing, but gold shares rose on the stock exchange there.. Even more indicative, 
perhaps, nonferrous prices bounced on the London Metal Exchange. 


If industrial prices do begin to rise in this country this may be more 
stimulant than depressant as far as the short-run outlook for business is 
concerned. 


The mere possibility of rising prices may not cause a switch in inventory 
policy. But a company that’s about to have to do some restocking is likely 
to act a little more quickly and a little more willingly. 


All in all, the election isn’t likely to reshape the business curve. 


Many analysts have felt for some time that the line was tracing a shal- 
low saucer-shaped pattern. They felt political actions already taken and to 
be taken would bring an upturn by next spring or summer. And they felt 
this would be true whoever won the election. 


Some now say the saucer will be deeper; some will pin less faith on the 
soundness of the ensuing upturn. But they stick to the pattern. 


Arguments for the saucer-shaped curve are easy to explain: More gov- 
ernment spending and sustained consumer spending will lead, sooner or 
later, to a substantial increase in inventory needs. 


Caution still demands that an “if” be attached to consumer spending; 
there may be an “if” or two when it comes to foreign affairs as well. 


But, mainly, the predictions of an upturn in business within a matter of 
months hinge on the vitality of business itself. And most observers, meas- 
uring that, will put more study into autos than elections. 


Auto manufacturers, with an eye to the size of dealers’ inventories, pro- 
duced fewer cars than they had scheduled in October and they are running 
at a lower rate so far in November than last month. 


Reports are heard, in fact, of auto builders telling suppliers of steel and 
of parts to take it a little easy on deliveries. 


Production schedules for new cars in the fourth quarter, as circulated 
in the trade, actually were too high to be taken altogether seriously. 


Nevertheless, output of nearly 620,000 cars in October was very high— 
never exceeded in any October except 1950. And the most recent week, at 
145,000 units, is only modestly below the late-October rate. 


Figures like these, if they are disappointing at all, are disappointing 
only in a relative sense: Output is going down at a time of year when it 
usually is rising, even though the figures still are high. 


Output figures, which decline at a time of year when they should be ris- 
ing, measure up badly, of course, against a coldly statistical yardstick. That’s 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continueg) 
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NOV. 12, 1960 


one reason Business Week’s Index (page 2) has turned down after its spirited, 
if brief, upturn in October. 


Better-than-seasonal auto output in October helped with the rise; now 
the poorer-than-seasonal performance exerts a downward influence. 


Steel operations at this point are acting much like auto output (and 
for reasons that are anything but coincidental, when the automotive appe- 
tite for steel is considered): Steel is sagging when it should be rising. 


Even though steel mills have been adding a little to their own inven- 
tories (the better to smooth their operating curve and to meet rush 
orders from customers), operations have declined a bit. 


This is, of course, another drag on the Business Week Index. 


One word of encouragement on steel: Iron Age reports this week 
that there has been some improvement in steel orders from users outside 
the auto industry. This helps offset lower automotive demand. 


Both autos and steel, of course, are very much caught up in the “if” 
that blurs the consumer’s attitude. 


So far, certainly, the auto companies have nothing to complain about. 
If their flash reports on dealers’ October deliveries to customers are on 
target, retail auto sales were the best for the month since 1955, 


This takes some of the curse off a third quarter that turned out no 
better than the year before in registrations of U.S.-built cars. 


Perhaps the way consumers have been using installment credit holds 
the key to what auto sales will be like in the months ahead. 


Certainly people used credit sparingly on autos during the third 
quarter. The rise in outstanding debt for that period was less than $300- 
million or 142% this year against $900-million or 5.8% in 1959. 


That’s a good sign if consumers are ready to buy on the cuff now— 
but a bad one if it means they can’t see their way clear to go into debt. 


Until somebody finds out how to define “how high is too high,” the 
arguments will rage over the size of consumers’ installment debt. 

One thing is certain: People had more money to spend in 1960’s third 
quarter than ever before (even though the rate of rise was flattening out). 
But retail sales didn’t rise, either for cash or on the cuff. 


The suspicion has grown in recent years that there is a cut-off point on 
installment debt repayments related to personal income after taxes. When 
old debts take much more than 13% of after-tax income, people seem to 
turn shy about taking on new time-payment debt. 

For the last six months, repayments have taken 13.1% of income. 
That’s about average for recent years, and it’s below 1957 levels. But it’s 
higher than in any postwar year prior to 1956. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 12, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y¥. 
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Take a small view 
of big problems! 


Let a Remington Rand Microfilm expert 
show you how microfilm can help y 
with all kinds of record problems 
storage, protection, copying...new sys- 
tems of billing, checking, bookkeeping, 
sales procedures and many others 
Send in this card today. No obligation 
on your part at al! 





Business record problems too 


CUT THEM DOWN TO 
SIZE WITH 
REMINGTON RAND 
MICROFILM 


to handle? 


Remington Rand Microfilm cameras and equipment give fast, 
efficient solution to record storage, protection and copying! 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand 


microfilming can solve space, storage and 
copying problems as well as help you devise 
new office techniques and systems. Even more 
important, Remington Rand microfilm ex- 
perts are always available to you to diagnose 
record problems—help you train personnel in 
modern microfilm techniques. 




















Learn all the advantages of Remington Rand 
Cameras—the best of the portables and sta 
tionaries—and all the supplementary equip 
ment and services that go with them see 
what they can do for your particular business 
operation. Get all the information on the com 
plete microfilm line—Remington Rand! Us« 


theattached card now—no obligation, of course 


Remington. Fland Systems »\vision of sPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


122 East 42 Street, 


New York 17, N. 





better way 


to floor competition 


In this competitive age, shipping boxes must deliver 
messages as well as products. 

Kentile flooring, for example, goes to customers in 
these handsome boxes manufactured by West Vir- 
ginia’s Hinde & Dauch Division. 

Kentile gets quick recognition every step of the 
way, and custom-tailored protection, too. in a com- 
plete family of look-alike H & D shippers. 

Each container is made of finest corrugated board 
. . . designed to flow smoothly through automatic 


equipment . . . and engineered to take rough rides 
without damage. 

This is another example of how West Virginia 
serves its customers. Through research expenditures 
of over $3,000,000 annually, West Virginia produces 
outstanding quality with unusual efficiency. 

To improve your packaging—with economy— 
write or telephone Hinde & Dauch Division, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper' 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT and his First Lady-to-be accept congratulations after the vote count indicated victory. 


THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY 


1. How Kennedy Won 


(he voters spoke this week and, of suspicion—the conservative South Kennedy is strong, but whethe: 
with some hesitation, this is what and the liberal cities of the indus- can become really powerful is the qu 
they seemed to say: trial states, mainly in the North and _ tion now as he looks forward to Ja 
“Let's have a change—but not very East ary. 
much change.” * No Mandate—On their face, the The answer will depend upon K 
In a _ suspenseful election, they -popular vote totals fail to give Ken- nedy’s toughness and skill in dealing 
chose Democrat John Fitzgerald Ken- nedy the sort of clearly defined na- with the new 87th Congress. Like tl 
nedy of Massachusetts for the Presi- tional mandate that he and his liber- old 86th this Congress will have Der 
dency. lly oriented advisers wanted for his cratic majorities in both houses B 
But this emerges as the central fact ‘New Frontier” program. Kennedy has the numbers are less important th 
It was not a personal triumph for one no automatic guarantee that he can the real political complexion of th 
man, for Kennedy; rather, the Demo xercise effectively the kind of aggres- Congress, and the 87th in this respe 
cratic victory was fashioned from an _ sive executive leadership that he has _ still will closely resemble the 86th 
uneasy coalition of party power at two been preaching as a national neces- That will put it, at least at the ons« 


political extremes separated by a chasm _ sity. of the Kennedy Administration, seve: 





STEWART L. UDALL 
Representative from Indiana 


Udall, 


Arizona is 
one of the bright young men 
illied with Kennedy. 


} 


t right of the new 


to the Presi- 
¢ Two Distinctions—Two historic firsts 
hould be noted. At 43, Kennedv is the 
oungest man ever elected to the Presi- 
dency. Probably of considerably more 
substantial consequence is the fact that 
Kennedy also is the first Roman Catho 
lic to win the White House. Moreover, 
Kennedy not demonstrated that 
1 Catholic can win but also that, on 
balance, Catholicism can be a political 
isset rather than the political liability 
it has been assumed to be since Alfred 
E.. Smith’s defeat in 1928 


onl 


|. How Kennedy Won 


lhe election was so close, the popular 
vote so closely split, that the Republi 
can candidate, Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon, did not abandon his last hope 
until Wednesday afternoon. 

In the end, these were the principal 
clements in Kennedy’s victory 

The big-city Democratic machines. 
New York City, which gave Kennedy an 
$00,000-vote bulge over Nixon, and 
Philadelphia, where the Democrat piled 
up a 300,000-vote margin, are spectacu- 
lar testimonials to the efficiency of the 
Democratic organizations when they 
decide to pull out all stops 

Organized labor. The leaders of big 
labor, with the principal exception of 
leamster boss James R. Hoffa, backed 
Kennedy. In retrospect, it is clear that 
labor’s most effective contribution was 
heavy spending to encourage voter 
registration and then, on Election Davy, 
to get the voters to the polls. 

Labor concentrated its efforts in 14 
states. In no case does a cursory exami- 
nation support the thesis that labor’s 
cfforts alone turned the trick for Ken- 
uedy. But he did carry nine of these 
14 states, and in them he picked up 
205 of the 269 electoral votes he needed 


to win. The nine, with their electoral 


26 


JOHN BRADEMAS 
representative, like 

won 

though state went for Nixon. 


Her Democratic 
Democratic seat in 


votes: California (32), Illinois (27) 
Maryland (9), Michigan (20), Minne 
sota (11), Missouri (13), New Jersey 
(16), New York (45), and Pennsylvania 
(32). 

Heavy bloc voting, presumptive or 
identifiable. It seems fairly certain, 
for example, that both Northern and 
Southern Negroes gave their votes to 
Kennedy in percentages remarkably 
higher than they did to Adlai E. Ste- 
venson in 1956. Also, even the quick- 
est examination supports a_ strong 
presumption that both Jews and 
Roman Cotholics voted heavily Demo- 
cratic, in contrast with their perform- 
ince at the polls four years ago 

Of all the phenomena of this elec- 
tion, the “Catholic vote” probably will 
get the deepest study. Eleven states 
have more than 30% of Catholics in 
their populations. In 1956, Pres. Ei- 
senhower carried 10 of them for the 
Republicans. (The lone exception, 
Hawaii, had not vet gained statehood.) 
This time Kennedy carried ecight— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Louisiana, and Hawaii. Com- 
bined, they represent 134 electoral 
votes. The other three—representing 
19 electoral votes that will go for 
Nixon—are Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Wisconsin. 

On the other side of the so-called 
religious issue, there is equally strong 
presumptive evidence that Kennedy’s 
Catholicism hurt him badly in normally 
Democratic Tennessee and Oklahoma, 
both of which handily reelected Demo- 
cratic senators but gave their Presiden- 
tial votes to Nixon. 

The South, and Vice-Pres.-elect 
Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas. Despite 
Kennedy's strength in the metropoli- 
tan industrial centers, he needed help 
from the South. He got it, and it is 
evident that Johnson made a substan 
tial contribution to the victorv. 


EDITH GREEN 

House victory 
Republican Oregon 
talk of a Cabinet post for her. 


RICHARD BOLLING 


Missouri Democrat is a leader 


started in the young group that is ris- 
ing in importance in the House. 
In Dixie, the campaign opened amid 
suspicion and hostility toward Kennedy, 
not onlv on religious grounds but also 
with dislike of the Democratic _plat- 
form, which he virtually 
the July nominating convention 
nedy’s espousal of rapid ad 
Negro rights was_particularh 
to Southern politicians 
By threats and cajoler 
retreating from the platform, Johnson 


Southern Demo- 


dictated in 
Ken 
inces in 
illin 


, 
5 5 


ind without 


eventually got most 
cratic leaders actively into the cam- 
paign And Kennedy wound up 
carrying Texas, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas—all of which, at on 
or another during the campaign, had 
threatened to break toward Nixon 
Not counting 18 individual Demo- 
cratic electors in Alabama and Georgia 
who declined to pledge themselves to 
support the party ticket in the Electoral 
College, Kennedy picked up a mini- 
mum of 69 electoral votes in the South 
As it turned out, Kennedy did not need 
them all, but neither could he have 
won, if he had lost them all. More- 
Southern help, Ken- 
nedy likely would have wound up with 
a minority of the popular vote instead 
of a razor-thin majority 
¢ Little Joy—For a party 
the White House after eight years, the 
Democrats appear relatively subdued 
“We are happy that we won,” one of 
the leaders said Wednesday 
“but we did not win happily 
should have 


time 


over, without the 


returning to 


afternoon, 
Jack 
than 23], 
and with a bigger popular vote.” 


won more states 


ll. Some Failures 


Once the avalanche of votes had been 
counted, some campaign failures came 
sharply into focus. ‘Two on the Kennedy 
side were glaring 

His farm program, so 
worked out, fell with a 


painfully 
thud in the 
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SAM RAYBURN 
The veteran Texan, Speaker of 
the House, retains his power, 
will work hard for Kennedy. 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


Illinois senator holds Kennedy’s 


J. CALEB BOGGS 
Senator-elect from Delaware is 
confidence and respect, will con- a liberal Republican of the 
Clifford P. Case stripe. 


KARL E. MUNDT 
South Dakota senator, an inti 
mate of Nixon, survived among 


a leader. the rightwing Republicans. 


tinue to be 


igricultural midlands. The general im 
pression among close followers of th« 
campaign is not so much that the farm 
ers were frightened by Kennedy's pro 
posals, which feature monolithic federal 
controls to keep down surplus produc 
tion, as that thev were bored by an\ 
kind of talk about the “farm problem.’ 
Thev seem to have been influenced by 
such issues as religion and Nixon’s claim 
to greater experience in dealing with 
the Russians. Among the Midwestern 
states whose economies still depend 
mainly upon agriculture, Kennedy won 
onlv Minnesota. 

Equally thin was Kennedy's showing 
in the sparsely populated Rocky Moun 
tain and Pacific Northwest states, wher 
he bore down heavily on grandiose plans 
for federal water and powe! develop 
ment. In such states as Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, Utah 
Idaho, and W ashington, Kennedy drew 
a blank, although local Democratic 
candidates who share his views on r 
source development gencrally fared well 
Rep. Lee Metcalf in Montana and Mrs 
Maurine Neuberger in Oregon, for ex 
ample, are Kennedy allics who won 
seats in the Senate while h« 
trailed Nixon. 
¢ GOP Enors—On_ the Republican 
side, second-guessers can spend a long 
time chewing over such questions as 

e Did Pres. Eisenhower start too 
late, and. do too little, in Nixon’s be 
half? Of the major states where Eisen 
hower concentrated his late-campaign 
efforts, only Ohio wound up in Nixon's 
column. This demonstrates that, at 
best, it’s extremely difficult to transfer 
personal popularity from one politician 
to another. 

¢Did Nixon outguess himself by 
deliberately setting too slow a pace in 
the formative weeks of the campaign? 
Then, in the late stages when it first 
became apparent that he might be trail 
ing, did he fail to attack vigorously 


himself 
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enough to illuminate basic philosophic 
differences between himsclf and Ken- 
nedy? 

¢ Might Nixon have done better 
imong Negroes in the North if his run- 
ning-mate, Henry Cabot Lodge, had re- 
frained from raising the issue of a Negro 
in the Cabinet? GOP strategists sav it 
marked the beginning of the end of 
their hopes in the South. And in at- 
tempting to disentangle both himself 
ind Lodge, some political pros figure 
Nixon hurt himself in the North 


lll. The Kennedy Congress 


The Southern 
Republican coalition that has been in 


Democratic-Northern 
ffective control of Congress survives 
the clection with virtually all its kev 
figures intact. Whether 


its powcr Is in 
t mav be 


another matter. But Ken 
Presidential victory was not of 
dimension that permitted much coat- 
ul-riding bv liberal Democratic 
dates for Senate or Hous« 

¢ Margin Narrowed—Democrats 
ave comfortable working 
both 


instances 


} 


; 


candi- 


will 
control in 
bodies, but less margin in both 
than thev had in the last 


} 


Congress. 
Complete but unofficial returns on 
ll +37 House seats indicate a lineup of 
2 Democrats and 178 Republicans. 
his represents a 2]-seat net gain for 
Republicans. And among the departed 
Democratic House members are several 
whom Kennedy would have called 
help in promoting a liberal legisla- 
program. Thev had been active in 
loosely knit liberal organization that 
worked unceasingly to short-« 
nservative coalition 
he new Senate will have 64 Demo- 
rats, 36 Republicans. ‘This represents 
net gain of two seats for the GOP 
In Wyoming, Republican conservative 
Keith ‘Thomson won the seat given up 
Democratic liberal Sen 


ircuit the 


ntarilv by 


Joseph C. O’Mahoney. And in Del 
ware, Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, a libe1 
Republican, ousted the conservati 
Democratic incumbent, Sen. J. All 
rear. 

¢ No Major Trend—Over-all, like th 
Presidential main event, the 34 Sen 
torial contests failed to defin in 
strong trend. 

New Jersev’s liberal Republican S« 
Clifford P. Case survived, although 
state went for Kennedy. Republic 
conservatives, once figured to be i 
deep trouble through the Middle We 
beat off liberal challenges with con 
parative ease. This class of Senatoria 
survivors include such men as Andr 
Schoeppel of Kansas, Karl Mundt 
South Dakota, Carl Curtis of Nebrask 
and Gordon Allott of Colorado 

For Democratic liberals, the 
spots in the Senatorial races were 
easv victories of Sens. Hubert 
Humphrey in Minnesota and Paul 
Douglas in Illinois. Humphrey 
torv turned out to be unexpected 
over the Republican mayor 
Minneapolis, P. Kenneth Peters 
Douglas never was extended by hi 
GOP rival, Samuel W. Witwer 
¢ New Leadership—Johnson’s clevati 
to the Vice-Presidency means, in « 
likelihood, that Sen. Mike Mansfield 
Montana will become Kennedv’s Sen 
majoritv leader. Elsewhere, there is 1 
prospect of any realignment in the to; 
legislative command. The veteran Sa 
Ravburn, whose House 
Mar. 4, 1913, will be 
Speaker's chair. 

The chief legislative leaders for 
Republicans—now truly the oppositi 
party since their loss of the executi 
branch—are expected to be Sen. | 
M. Dirksen of Illinois and Rep. Char! 
A. Halleck of Indiana. Both have bi 
Eisenhower stalwarts for eight vears but 
are generally identified with the R 
publican ‘Old Guard 


Cas\ 


SecTvV1cc beg 


back in th 





AMONG THOSE MENTIONED FOR CABINET POSTS .. . 


VICE-PRES. JOHNSON y 

Will be Kennedy's troubleshooter CHESTER BOWLES G. MENNEN WILLIAMS ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 

in the Senate, especially in keep- Most likely choice for Secretary Michigan governor would like to Mentioned as best bet for Attor- 
ing conservative Southern com- of State. After making his for- be Secretary of Health, Education ney General. Kennedy respects his 
mittee chairmen in line. How- tune in advertising, he served as & Welfare. Might have been intellect, and he is a popular gov- 
ever, he’ll have less influence than governor of Connecticut and am considered for Secretary of Labor ernor (Connecticut) who worked 
he has had as majority leader un- bassador to India under Truman, except for his identification with hard all over the country for 
der a Republican President. is now a Representative. labor leader Walter Reuther. Kennedy’s nomination, 


2. The Faces in Kennedy's 


Kennedv’s election brings an influx — surprisingly few political debts to pay will make strong offers to some of the 
of officeholders and advisers the like off. Because so many party leaders more liberal executives But he 
of which the capital hasn’t seen since were slow to come into his camp, Ken take pain 
the Roosevelt Revolution. nedy enters the White House with businessmen who 

Around 600 top jobs will be turned notable freedom to reach out for the enough to get th 
over. Thev'll be filled by a new mix men he wants. Many names will come learn the ropes 
ture of aggressive voung liberal politi- from the personal following from whom —¢ Closest Aides—No 


cians, egghead advisers, long-time pet he has regularly sought advice brother R 


sonal aides, and liberal-minded men Some of the men in this coterie will to Kennedy 
from business. There will be few old have high office; others will remain in’ dore ( 

line politicians. private life but will have the President writer, ] 

e Freedom of Choice—For a man who _ elect’s ear strategist 
had to fight from scratch for the nomi Kennedy has also told intimates that won't be 
nation, bucking party machinery all he wants to get businessmen behind his he won’ 

the way, Kennedy will take office with Administration from the beginning and _ dent’s doory 


OTHER KEY MEN 
THE ADMINISTRATION 
WILL RELY ON 


Some will have expanded roles 
in Congress, others in staff work 
and special missions 


STUART SYMINGTON HENRY M. JACKSON MIKE MANSFIELD 
Insiders say he’d rather stay in Has been mentioned for Secre- | Montana senator is likely to suc 
Senate than be Secretary of De tary of Defense but would hesi ceed Johnson as majority leader 
fense. He’s making defense reor- _ tate, at 48, to give up nine years’ _He is quiet, mild-mannered, mid 
ganization plan for Kennedy. Senate seniority. dle-roader who is respected. 
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THE ACADEMIC INFLUENCE 


LUTHER H. HODGES ARTHUR M. SCHLESSINGER, JR. PAUL SAMUELSON 
North Carolina governor could be Harvard historian will supply some of the MIT economist and author of best-selling 
Secretary of Commerce. He did intellectual ferment to the Administration economics text is boomed as chairman 


good job as head of Businessmen —but from his study in Cambridge. of CEA, though he says he'll stay at MI’! 
for Kennedy (BW—Oct.8'60,p29). 


If not Commerce, he'll get an- 
other top spot. 


Washington 


ful of men, has a cool and snappish 
manner that has grated with many an 
official who had to deal with him 
Robert Kennedy will stay on for a 
few months at least, but friends 
he wants to build toward running for 
clective office in his home state of 
Massachusetts perhaps for the Hous 
or for governor in 1962, A Senate 
scat will be open when the President 
clect resigns before inauguration, but ; 
the report is that Kennedy will recom J. KENNETH GALBRAITH ARCHIBALD COX 
mend appointment of Rep. ‘lTorbert irvard economist and author might go 
li. Macdonald, his Harvard roommat« o Council of Economic Advisers, but his 
Brother Edward Kennedy, 28. ip deas are to the left of Kennedy’s, 


Harvard law professor, 38, will continue 
to act as liaison between Kennedy and th« 
professors. He’s strong on labor affairs. 


FRANK THOMPSON, JR. ADLAI STEVENSON ROBERT F. KENNEDY THEODORE C. SORENSEN 


New Jersey Representative headed Campaigned hard for Kennedy, 
successful national _ registration will advise on foreign affairs, per- 
drive, will be prominent as leader haps with a key appointment 
of liberal bloc in the House. such as ambassador to the U.N. 


Intimates say he would like to No one is closer intellectually to 
run for office in his own right in __ the President-elect. He will be a 
Massachusetts, but he'll stay as round-the-clock personal assistant 
his brother's aide for a while. and adviser. 
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pears to be headed for California to 
settle there, perhaps to run for Con 
gress in 1962 when the state gets seven 
new House seats. 

Other staff men who have been con- 
stantly at Kennedy's side will move 
into key posts in the executive offices. 
Their names will not become house- 
hold words, but they will have great 
influence in daily contact with the 
President. Among them are: 

e Lawrence F. O’Brien, 43, a 
Springfield (Mass.) public relations man. 

¢ Kenneth ©’ Donnell, 36, Robert 
Kennedy's chief campaign assistant. 

e Pierre Salinger, 35, who'll be 
White House press secretary. 

e Myer Feldman, 44, Kennedy's 
legislative assistant and chief of his re- 
search operation during the campaign. 
¢ Friends in Congress—In his relations 
with Congress, Kennedy will take a 
more direct, personal interest than 
Eisenhower ever did. He has legislative 
leaders of long experience ready to push 
his programs through. 

Besides Chester Bowles and Adlai 
Stevenson (pages 28-29), he will have 
idvice on foreign affairs from Sen. J. 
William Fulbright of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee; Charles E. Bohlen, former 
imbassador to Russia and an expert on 
Soviet relations, and perhaps Republi- 
can C. Douglas Dillon, now Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
Paul Nitze, head of the State Dept.’s 
pelicy-planning staff under Truman, has 
been making a special study for Ken- 
nedy on national security problems 

One big Democratic name in foreign 
policy who will get no closer to the 
White House than a friendly dinner 
invitation: Dean Acheson. 

Rep. Stewart L. Udall of Anzona 
was among the first politicians outside 
New England to commit himself whole- 
heartedly to Kennedy. He is a possi- 
bility for Secretary of the Interior but 
may well prefer to wait for a chance 
it a Senate seat, meanwhile helping to 
lead the liberal bloc in the House. 
¢ Outside Help—John Bailey, Demo- 
cratic state chairman in Connecticut, 
may turn out to be Kennedy’s James 
\. Farley, the master politician—per- 
haps also as Postmaster General unless 
the Cabinet seems to be overweighted 
in Connecticut’s clirection. He organ- 
ized the party machinery that put 
Bowles and Gov. Abraham Ribicoff in 
office in 1958 and jumped early on the 
Kennedy bandwagon. 

For academic advice, Kennedy will 
draw on other specialists besides the 
four chief advisers (pictures, page 29). 
But, unlike Franklin Roosevelt, who 
liked to call in his braintrusters to 
argue points out face to face, Kennedy 
tends to keep them at arm’s length. He 
prefers to ask for written memos and 
to play these off against each other. 


30 


3. The Changes in 


Economic Policy 


In the face of mounting economic 
complexities (charts, right), President- 
elect Kennedy gives himself 160 days, 
more or less, to “start the country 
moving.” 

First are the 73 days between clec- 
tion and inauguration. After that, Ken- 
nedy says, he will borrow from the 
experience of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and try to take the all-important first 
steps in the “first 90 days” of his Ad- 
ministration. Roosevelt’s dramatic be- 
ginning has gone down in the history 
books as “‘the 100 days.” 

Kennedy’s first task, to be accom- 
plished in the eight weeks remaining 
before Inaguration Day, is to marshal 
men and ideas in preparation for the 
takeover. At this point, nobody can 
be sure how Kennedy is going to move 
Despite the number of learned Ken- 
nedyites who have been working on 
post-election problems, informed ob- 
servers close to the Kennedy camp 
as well as some members of that camp 
caution against assuming that Kenned\ 
has clearly formulated plans for his 
upcoming Administration. These men 
foresee a period—closely paralleling the 
early days of the New Deal—during 
which individuals and groups with dif 
fering ideas about what to do will be 
fighting cach other for the President 
clect’s ear. 
¢ “Skeptical Fellow’—They also fore- 
see a good deal of pushing and hauling 
between the “great constituencies” of 
the Democratic Party—organized labor, 
big city blocs, farm groups, Southern 
conservatives—which will affect the poli- 
cies that Kennedy ultimately adopts. 
One man close to Kennedy says: “He’s 
a very skeptical fellow. He listens to a 
lot of people and makes up his own 
mind.” 

Allowing for such  uncertainties— 
which derive directly from the way 
Kennedy has chosen to model himself 
after Roosevelt and which could be 
compounded by the way events move 
it is nevertheless possible to say quite 
a lot about the gencral shape of eco- 
nomic planning within the Kennedy 
camp. 


|. Immediate Tactics 


In the last furious weeks of the 
campaign, Kennedy has been out of 
communication most of the time with 
his top economic advisers. The last 
meeting of his top economic policy 
group took place in Washington on 


Sept. 26. At that meeting were Paul 
Samuelson of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Richard Lester of 
Princeton, J. Kenneth Galbraith of 
Harvard, Archibald Cox of the Harvard 
Law School—who has been serving as 
Kennedy's braintrust coordinator—and 
Henry H. Fowler, former defense mo- 
bilizer under Pres. Truman. News of 
what went on at that meeting leaked 
—and there hasn’t been another meet- 
ing since 

The economists at the meeting agreed 
that business was too sluggish—and they 
expected it to get worse. The group 
laid out a plan for giving the economy 
a quick lift after the hey 
called for Kennedy to announce a plan 
for combating the recession plan that 
would consist of 
in federal spending programs, without 
immediately calling for offsetting in- 
creases in taxes 


election 


" 
1 number of increases 


¢ Temporary Deficit—The economists 
recommended these measures, fully con- 
scious of the fact that it would 
that the federal budget would run in 
deficit until the economy was 
forward at a faster clip again. They 
reasoned, that the deficit 
at higher 
yme, tax 


mean 
mov, ing 


however, 
because, 
levels of output and inc 
nues would 
would be 


would be temporary, 
reve 
ncreas¢ ind the deficit 
They held that 
the net deficit from such a plan would 
be smaller than a deficit that would 
result from a more cautious policy on 
federal spending that would permit a 
more 


eliminated 


serious recession to occur, and so 
would knock a much bigger hole in 
tax revenues 

Kennedy’s advisers got down to spe- 
cifics; they recommended the highest 
priorities for these programs: federal 
school aid, grants for non- 
military research, enlarged unemploy- 
ment benefits, loans and grants to de- 
pressed areas, and expanded outlays for 
housing and slum clearance. The group 
also favored a step-up in defense spend- 
ing, but a few of those present did not 
like the idea of openly treating defense 
expenditures as another economic stim- 
ulus. 
e Inevitable Delays—The economists, 
of course, realize that Kennedy couldn’t 
get action on all thes 
hurry—that it would be months before 
Congress approved any of these pro- 
grams; and, in some cases, the coalition 
between Southern Democratic con- 
servatives and Republicans might frus- 
trate him completely. On the placing 


increased 


measures in a 
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of contracts and the flow of moncy to 
contractors, which have already been 
rising (BW —Oct.15’60,p29), the Pres- 
ident-clect obviously won't be able to 
do much until after he actually moves 
into the White House. 

Nevertheless, Kennedy's advisers be- 
lieve that a strong declaration of his 
economic policies and plans would 
stimulate business and the economy. 
They see a parallel with Eisenhower's 
announcement of coming tax. reduc- 
tions, which helped combat the reces- 
sion of 1953-54. 

But they leaned against stimulating 
the economy by a tax cut. ‘This, they 
recognized, might act faster to put more 
purchasing power in the hands of the 
public—but it would create serious 
problems for the longer run. Kennedy 
is for a balanced budget in times of 
full employment—and he does mean to 
expand the over-all level of government 
spending. He, therefore—with the sup 
port of his advisers—wants to move ver\ 
cautiously in the matter of tax reduc- 
tion. But Kennedy’s advisers have 
agreed that a tax cut will be called for 
it business doesn’t respond to his an- 
nounced program or to the step-up in 
government spending when it comes 
¢ No Hesitation—Kennedy will not 
hesitate to pin a recession label on 
the business slowdown unless the eco- 
nomic indicators show a quick and de- 
upward turn. The quicker h¢ 
takes this step, the more completely 
he can lay the blame on the Republi- 
cans, and then rally Congress to the 
vigorous kind of anti-recessi 
that his campaign promised 

Che President-elect plans to name a 
Budget Director early, and have his 
selection sit in with Director Maurice 
Stans in drawing up the budget for fis 
cal 1962. By law, the responsibility for 
this document is Eisenhower's. It will 
be his last fiscal testament as President 
But Kennedy will rip into it as soon as 
power passes into his hands on In- 
auguration Day—following the spend- 
ing priorities on defense, education, 
housing, and depressed areas mapped 
out earlier. 

While Kennedy is against a general 
boost in taxes to meet those spending 
programs—on the ground that the econ- 
omy is soft and underemployed, and a 
tax increase is not called for and would, 
in fact, damage business—he will seek to 
offset spending increases by closing 
loopholes in the revenue law, to the ex- 
tent of approximately $3-billion to $5- 
billion. 


CISIVC 


yn policy 


ll. Involuntary Changes 


To an extent, extremely difficult to 
figure, a part of Kennedy's campaign 
economic program is now obsolete 
or at least significantly altered and con- 
strained. These changes were forced 
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by the London gold rush and the be- 
lated recognition within the Kennedy 
camp of the crucial importance of re- 
lating domestic policies for stimula- 
tion to the external pressures on the 
dollar and to the weakness of the U.S. 
balance of payments. In a speech late 
in the campaign, Kennedy said: “A 
country with a weak balance of pay- 
ments, like a man with a poor cash 
position, has little freedom of action.” 

Kennedy seems certain to try to get 
out from under the balance of pay- 
ments problem as soon as he can. He 
presented, in the last days of the cam- 
paign, a detailed plan for reducing the 
deficits in the balance of payments 
(BW—Noy.5'60,p25). But closing what 
might be called the mark gap, which 
has replaced the dollar gap, is a bigger 
problem than just German surpluses. 
It won't happen overnight; Kennedy's 
idvisers suspect that, basically, the dol- 
lar today is a slightly overvalued cur- 
rency. But Kennedy has, in a formal 
statement on gold and the dollar, 
pledged himself to “maintain the cur- 
rent value of the dollar,” specifically re- 
jecting devaluation—whether in terms of 
gold or of inflation. If he sticks to this, 
Kennedy will be forced to accept limits 
on the size and pace of his programs: 

¢ He will have to avoid policies 
that carry a substantial risk of infla- 
tion because this would worsen the com- 
petitive position of U.S. goods. 

¢ He will have to go slow on mak- 
ing overseas military and foreign aid 
commitments of the type that mean lots 
of extra offshore purchases with U.S. 
dollars. 

¢ He will have to avoid monetary 
policies that push short-term interest 
rates so low that foreigners (or Ameri- 
cans) are induced to move their liquid 
funds out of the U.S. 

Thus, a major task for Kennedy and 
his economic advisers between now and 
Inauguration Day is to spell out a pro- 
gram that will square these two pledges: 
stimulation of the economy by govern- 
ment spending, and defense of the dol- 
lar. In this complex job of rethinking, 
some of the more extreme advice—par- 
ticularly that of the Galbraith of Afflu- 
ent Society fame—is likely to be shunted. 


lll. Double Effect 

The new shift-to-the-center of Ken- 
nedy’s economic programs—which some 
men close to him say represents his true 
philosophy—will modify the pre-election 
lYemocratic economic line in two major 
respects: on monetary policy and on 
farm policy. 

e In the early phase of the cam- 
paign, Kennedy was bitterly critical of 
the “Eisenhower tight money policy.” 
But now recognition of the gold prob- 
lem makes it doubtful that Kennedy 
will push a general easy money policy. 
ven before he was elected, Kennedy 
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had shifted the brunt of his attack to 
the Fed’s “bills only” policy—and the 
led had already responded (page 169). 
Kennedy’s advisers are working now on 
schemes that will allow the Fed to 
lower long-term interest rates while 
leaving the short-term rates relatively 
high. Thus they hope to stimulate 
business spending on plant and equip- 
ment and consumer spending on hous- 
ing, which are sensitive to long-term 
rates, 

¢ Kennedy also seems certain not 
to push his campaign agricultural pro- 
gram too hard. In earlier years, Ken- 
nedy was sympathetic to Secy. Ezra 
Taft Benson’s efforts to restore a free 
market to agriculture. But any effort 
to restore “full parity of income” to 
farmers, as Kennedy urged during the 
campaign, is bound to shove up the 
cost of living, and worsen the U.S. 
cost-price picture vis-a-vis other coun- 
tries. Agriculture Dept. economists 
calculate that, if Kennedy’s farm pro- 
gram is taken literally, it would indeed 
push farm prices up 25%, as Nixon 
claimed. But Kennedy’s men expect 
the new President to go only a short 
distance toward boosting farm income. 
Kennedy is likely to try “supply man- 
agement” of one or two crops and, if 
the program seems too costly, to back 
down, resigning himself to a farm pro- 
gram not very different from the pres- 
ent one. 

Kennedy’s top economic advisers 
fully recognize how tough the job of 
simultaneously getting faster growth, 
price stability, and full employment, 
with less cyclical instability is going 
to be. They have called for a National 
Economic Council, parallel to the Na- 
tional Security Council, to coordinate 
economic policy; Kennedy didn’t men- 
tion this during the campaign—though 
Nixon did (BW—Oct.20'60,p25). But 
Kennedy is likely to buy the idea. 
¢ Use of Bonds—Kennedy’s men also 
have a plan to revive the old idea of a 
federal capital a that would pro- 
vide for projects to be financed by long- 
term bonds with the retirement of the 
bonds handled by the revenues from 
the projects. The idea could be to get 
a clearer split between federal operating 
expenses and long-term capital invest- 
ment, as in a corporation budget. These 
long-term programs, says one Kennedy 
adviser, will be “self-financing.” 

The President-elect is going to seek 
the support and confidence of the busi- 
ness community. He had already started 
to do that during the campaign, and is 
likely to go further. That’s one respect 
in which he is unlikely to follow the 
Rooseveltian model. His advisers seem 
well aware of the fact that adverse re- 
actions by business to Pres. Roosevelt's 
efforts to stimulate the economy may 
have been a serious drag on economic 
recovery. 


The Worle 


: a 
Pet 
S74 





CUBA: Castro 
strengthens ties 
with Moscow and 
foments trouble 
for Washington 
throughout Latin 
America. Mean- 
while U.S. policy 
gets tougher, deo- 
mestic 

rises. 











4. Kennedy 


John F. Kennedy will take office in 
January determined to make a new start 
in handling America’s power in the 
world. He feels bound by no commit- 
ments to particular men or to past 
ways of doing things. He will bring 
in with him a new team selected for its 
ability to generate new ideas. While he 
won’t seek novelty for novelty’s sake, 
he will take a hard look at everything 
the U.S. has been doing in the world, 
determined to do it better. 

Note, too, that Kennedy intends to 
be his own Secretarv of State and ot 
Defense to a greater degree perhaps 
than even Roosevelt and Wilson. He 
has made it clear it is he who will set the 
course and make the big decisions. 
¢ Pre-Inauguration Trip—A dramatic 
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the New Administration Has to Deal With 





BERLIN: Soviet 
threat still hangs 
over this outpost, 
and East Germany 
nibbles away at 
Western rights. 














FORMOSA: Re- 
newed Red aggression 
may force difficult de- 
cision on defense of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 


ALGERIA: Fight- 
ing threatens to 
spread to neighbor- 
ing Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco; Algerian reb- 
els get Soviet bloc 
arms. 


RD 











LAOS: Communist 
pressure here makes 
government unstable 
and could open door 
to Chinese Reds. 














CONGO: Chaos 
menaces U.N. op- 
eration. Afro-Asian 
nations favor pro- 
Soviet Lumumba; 
Belgians try to re- 
gain infivence. 

















A NEW WORLD FORCE: There's an increasingly large group 
of Afro-Asian neutralist nations. Dealing with them will be a 
major problem for new Administration. These nations, with 
a total population of about 700-million, want Western help — 
especially capital for economic development. But they are sus- 
picious of capitalism, want us to back out of the cold war, 
and intend to use the United Nations to get their way. 


Approach to World Problems 


reflection of Kennedy's determination 
not only to make a fast fresh start 


@Oosusiness weer 


at home and abroad. Politically, the Adenauer will be pressed to act fast 


but to take personal command of in 
ternational policy and diplomacy is his 
proposed trip to Europe—before the 
inauguration. 

Kennedy wants to lose no time in 
revitalizing the Atlantic partnership 
He is convinced that the U.S. position 
in the world still depends first on vigor- 
ous cooperation with Europe. 

Militarilv, he still considers NATO 
essential to U.S. security. Economi- 
cally, Europe’s policies not only affect 
over-all Free World strength, but have 
specific impact upon the U.S.” balance 
of international payments and upon our 
ability to finance the weapons and eco- 
nomic and social development needed 
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ability of European leaders to settle 
differences among themselves and to 
liquidate the remaining liabilities of 
colonialism in Africa will have a lot to 
do with whether the West is to lead or 
Jose the rest of the world 

¢ Strictly Business—Kennedy’s visits to 
Pres. de Gaulle, Prime Minister Mac- 
millan, and Chancellor Adenauer—as- 
suming that they come off as planned 
won't be courtesy calls. He will do 
some hard if friendly talking. 

He will ask de Gaulle to try again to 
come to terms with the Algerian rebels 
before it is too late. and to reconsider 
plans to build a French nuclear force. 

He will talk missiles and African na 
tionalism with Macmillan. 


to reverse policies that have been put 
ting strain on the U.S. balance of pa 
ments—to give more aid to underdevel 
oped countries, revise trade policies 
consider ways of paving more for col 
lective defense. 

Three longer-term proposals are likely 
to be advanced by the President-elect. 

He will suggest immediate conside: 
ation of how to give NATO an inde 
pendent nuclear deterrent (BW —Oct.22 
'60,p25)—in order to stop the spread 
of nuclear weapons on a national basis, 
to strengthen Europe, to anticipate in 
creasing U.S. reliance upon long-range 
intercontinental and naval weapons 

He may suggest that the Western 
powers begin thinking about ways fur 
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ther to internationalize monetary re- 
serves to strengthen and stabilize the 
Free World financial structure 

He will urge new attempts to end the 
trade between the European 
l'ree Assn. and the European 
Economic Community 

The fact that the trip is being 
planned gives a measure of Kennedy's 
determination to attack the mountain 
of international problems that will face 
him as he takes office. 

But the closeness of Kennedy's vic- 
tory will complicate his effort to put 
new vigor into U.S. foreign policy. He 
does not have the personal power to 
dictate foreign policy to Congress, will 
have to work closely with Congressional 
leaders in drafting his international pro- 
grams. In __ practice, 
chances of getting Congressional back- 
ing for the main lines of his foreign pol- 
icy are good. Since 1958, there has 
been a potential majority in Congress 
in favor of more liberal policies—notably 
in foreign aid—which has been kept off 
balance by the wav the Eisenhower 
Administration has dragged its feet. 
Kennedy now has to organize 
and lead this majority even though he 
cannot order it around. 


rly ilry 


[rad 


however, his 


a chance 


|. A Staggering Program 


Kennedy certainly 
litical lever at his command to bring 
the Congress into step with his ap- 
proach to world problems. lor he 
feels he is undertaking nothing less 
than a shift in the over-all balance 
of world power in of the U.S. 
and the West. He hopes to lead the 
Western Alliance to new unity and pur- 
and at the same time win the 
confidence and friendship of the im- 
poverished newly independent, uncom- 
mitted peoples. 

He has hopes that he can make the 
Soviet and even the Red Chinese lead- 
ers so respect the political inte‘ests of 
the West that they will agree in time 
to a significant measure of arms control. 

rhat’s a staggering program. For 
Kennedy is taking over at a time when 
the U.S. finds itself—really for the 
first time—totally engaged in every cor- 
ner of the globe in a struggle for world 
leadership. 

lhe power struggle, within the past 
vear, has come full blown to Africa 
and Latin America. Western unity is 
strained at many points. The risks of 
weapons for total destruction mount as 
new nations, both Communist and non- 
Communist, aspire W ith rising insistence 
to become nuclear powers. 

[he power struggle is total not only 
in geographic terms but because success 
or failure no longer can be measured pri- 
marily in terms of inter-nation actions 
and programs. At issue is the over-all 
abilitv of the contending societies to 


will use every po- 


favor 


pt Sc 
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fulfill the aspirations of their own peo 
ples and to compel the respect of the 
peoples of the world. 


ll. The Big Questions 


Kennedy will more 
than vigor really to change the conduct 
of U.S. affairs in the world 

Kennedy will ask Congress for more 
money for defense, for science, for for- 
eign aid to developing countries. He'll 
be trying to do that without inflation 
or higher taxes (page 30). 

He feels that it is essential simultane 
ously to strengthen Western unity and 
to win the friendship of ‘the emerging 
nations of Africa. Yet: }'rance and 
Britain are deeply involved in efforts to 
disengage themselves in Africa without 
jeopardizing their citizens there or com- 
pletely losing their influence. ‘They 
resent U.S. meddling in their affairs 
in Africa, especially the French in Al 
geria (page 69). 

Kennedy's election signifies that the 
political pendulum in the U.S. has 
swung slightly to the left. Yet in Eu 
ope, the trend is strongly to the right 
toward more conservative economic and 
political policies. 
in a mood to 
world affairs. 

The old dilemma of how to handle 
the Soviet Union and Red China still 
exists. How do vou reduce the risk of 
war by negotiating for arms control, 
cultural exchanges, and reduced hos- 
tilitv, while strengthening your defenses, 
while refusing to give ground on the 
political issues that divide the world? 
¢ No Illusions—How Kennedy answers 
these big questions will determine the 
degree to which he will be able to 
realize his ambitions to lead the world. 
Kennedy himself has no illusions that 
there are easy solutions. Inevitably, it 
will be some time before the 
emerge clearly. 

But when it comes to the specifics 
of foreign policy and programs, look 
for Kennedy to move fast to spell them 
out. He will select kev advisers with a 
minimum of delay, set them to work 
hammering out concrete defense and 
international programs to offer Con- 
gress and to the public immediately 
after his inauguration. The details of 
these programs still haven’t been writ- 
ten, but their general character can be 
forecast. 
¢ Economic Aid—His first preoccupa- 
tion will be with measures to strengthen 
the U.S. and the Free World 

In dealing with the balance of pay- 
ments crisis, he will continue to put 
pressure on European governments to 
shoulder burden, 


obviously need 


Moreover, Europe is 


claim more weight in 


answers 


more of the aid 
further liberalize their trade policies 
toward the U.S., pay for collective de- 
fense. Basically, he is counting on an 
upsurge of U.S. growth and productiv- 


ity to sol the long-term problem by 
boosting exports and attracting capital. 
Kennedy will fight for and 
longer-term economic foreign aid, 
though he may well have to tie much 
of this aid to the purchase of U.S 
goods. He will ask for at least $75 
million next least $1] 
billion more in the vears. He 
wants a five-year appropriation for the 
in fund to permit long 


rather 


more 


more year it 


SUCCESSIVE 


development lo 


term than concentra 
ting 
countries like India 
effectivelv will 
Kennedy has his way, foreign aid opera 
tions will be given more presti by 
putting them under a special new 
agency, taking them out of the State 
Dept. Long-term aid goals will be r 
defined to in 
impact abroad 


programs 


upon piecemeal projects 
that can ust 


get higher priorit, 


cceptance at hom 
Military aid will be 1 
examined, probably cut back in 
areas. 

The incre 
foreign uid 
are not huge money 
is far from 
building good 
developed 
places he fec 
the U.S 


important than 


inswer ft 


1 1 
nandaic 


spends 

¢ Social Development—Asick 
more and longer-ter onomi 
more joint long-rat planning 


grange | 
nedyv envisag 1 more intimate U 
involvement in the political destinies of 
emergent and troubled underde 
nations 
Kennedy 

tack on th 
veloped countries 
left, not from the 
to overcome thi 
vantages of 
nation want 
help in social progress, not lectures on 


( lope d 


underd 
must come f1 

right, if the | 
psychologic il disad 
richest 


problems of th« 


being the world’s 


Underdeveloped countries 
economic discipline. ‘Thus he will carry 
on and strengthen Pres. Eisenhower's 
social development program in Latin 
America, in particular land re- 
form there, 
grams elsewhere 

In the 
ministration 
tion 
ments, 


stress 


seek to develop similar pro- 


new Ad 


Opposi- 


same direction, the 


may reverse past 

stabilization agr 
offer underdeveloped 
countries guaranteed prices for some of 
their commodities in the U.S. market 
for specified periods of time 

Kennedy also will make 
fort to recruit labor 
service in underdeveloped 
interpret foreign 
to get the 
regardless of seniority 
a “youth corps” 


to commodity ce- 


possibly 


a strong ef- 
leaders for 
ireas, will 

flexibly 


best men for sensitive 


mo;re 
service rules 
posts 
His proposal for 
of bright young people 
to serve in civilian jobs abroad in leu 
of military service reflects his concern 
for more and better overseas representa- 
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Man at work... 


showing management how to get 


better protection—lower cost 





Se 


L aT 

















The AM man is a man with a mission: to help yoi 
reduce your Workmen’s Compensation costs, to uncover 
any loopholes in your present insurance coverage, and to 
eliminate any duplication of coverages you might be 
paying for. 

Actually, the Ajy man is many men. First, there’s the 
AM Account Representative who analyzes your insurance 
needs, suggests ways of reducing or eliminating insurance 
risks, may offer a plan for re-designing your insurance, 

Then there’s the Ay Safety Engineer—an expert in 
Loss Control. He suggests ways of improving your safety 
record to help you keep production flowing . . . lower 
your insurance costs. 

Next, the Aj Claims Representative—an expert in 
Workmen's Compensation claim handling. He makes 
available the best medical service to help return your in- 
jured people to work promptly—works quickly and fairly 











when an accident occurs . 
employee morale. 

These are the men who, along with all the other stafi 
specialists of American Mutual, stand ready to serve you 
Their special training could mean better protection, fewer 
accidents, lower overall insurance costs for you . . . just as 
it has for Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., for ex- 
ample. When this company became an American Mutual 
policyholder in 1954, they were paying premiums of 
$5,649 over the Manual Rate. After 5 years, their premi 
ums were $18,493 under the Manual Rate. In addition, 
during that period they received dividends from American 
Mutual totaling $41,684. 

Those are substantial savings. Why not write American 
Mutual, Dept.BW-15,Wakefield, Massachusetts, and see 
if we can do the same for you? 


. . helps you maintain good 


Our business Is protecting your business... better! 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


The First American Liability Insurance Company”...a leading writer of Workmen's 


Cc 


mpensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 
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News about 


MODERN 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


When management makes the decision to build or expand, a major 


question is always “What will be the cost?” . . 


. meaning not only 


original cost, but the long-term cost of maintenance, as well. No matter 
how large the total bill, builders and owners are sure of getting the most 
value per dollar when they depend on the “envelope of protection” 
provided by Dow Building Products. 


PROTECTIVE “ENVELOPE” FOR BUILDINGS KEEPS 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS OUT, COMFORT VALUES IN 


An “envelope of protection” for 
buildings against time and weather? 
You can give your new or renovated 
buildings just that, with the family 
of Dow Building Products . . . above, 
below, and all around! 





1. ROOF INSULATION 


3. EXPANSION-JOINT FLASHING 


5. PLASTERBASE INSULATION 


ABOVE . . . Insulate built-up roofs 
permanently with Roofmate*. Its core 
of rigid, expanded polystyrene foam 
contains millions of tiny closed air 
cells. Water and moisture vapor won't 
penetrate, won't build up inside the 
cells. Regardless of humidity or 
weather, Roofmate will keep high in- 
sulating efficiency year-in, year-out. 


And because it’s extremely light in 
weight, Roofmate is easily handled, 
quickly installed . Saving time for 
the builder, money for the owner. 


Flash parapets and expansion joints 
with Saraloy® 400, Dow’s elastic flash- 
ing material. This time-and-cost saver 
lasts years longer than ordinary flash- 
ings, and bonds to most construction 


* Trademark 








7. SUB-FLOOR MOISTURE BARRIER 


2. PARAPET FLASHING 


4. CAVITY WALL INSULATION 


6. PERIMETER INSULATION 

















materials — masonry, concrete, wood, 
metal, tile. It won’t chip, peel or crack, 
neither will it need repairs or frequent 
replacement. Because the contractor 
can form Saraloy 400 on the job to fit 
any shape or contour, no prefabrica- 
tion is required and installation costs 
are low. And flexible Saraloy 400 
stands up under repeated movement 
between building sections. 


BELOW . . . Foundation perimeters 
get low-cost, permanent insulation 
with Scorbord® . . . boards of rigid 
expanded polystyrene foam contain- 
ing countless tiny closed air cells. 
Scorbord (patent applied for) is pre- 
scored to the most commonly used 
widths .. . it simply snaps off to the 
width required. No cutting is needed! 
Scorbord can be installed quickly and 
economically. 

Beneath floor slabs, Polyfilm® is used 
as a waterproof moisture barrier. This 
high-grade polyethylene film can be 
laid down fast, and concrete poured 
directly onto it. 


AND ALL AROUND .... Styrofoam® 
provides economical, permanent com- 
fort insulation for masonry and cavity 
walls. This rigid expanded foam in- 
sulation won't pass or absorb water 
and moisture vapor, won't lose insu- 
lating efficiency through the years. As 
an insulating plasterbase, Styrofoam 
can be bonded directly to masonry 
walls, then plaster or wallboard 
applied to the Styrofoam. The result 
full insulation without furring or lath- 
ing . . . maximum insulation at mini- 
mum cost! 


GET THE FACTS. We'll be glad to send 
you, your builder, or your mainte- 
nance men complete information on 
the cost-and-performance advantages 
of Dow Building Products. You'll find 
it well worth while. Call the nearest 
Dow sales office, or write THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich- 
igan, Plastics Merchandising Dept. 
1753AF1 1-12. 


1 ROOFMATE for insulating built-up roofs. Light- SARALOY 400 for parapet flashing. Elastic flashing 
e weight, waterproof, forms its own vapor barrier. e@ material is easily bonded to any construction 
Closed cells stay dry, eliminate major cause of blistering. material. Conforms to shape on the job. 


ee ge nS Aa f 
3 SARALOY 400 for expansion joints. Withstands the 


@ constant movement between building sections. Lasts 
years longer than other materiols. 


STYROFOAM for cavity walls. Low “K” factor, high 
@ mechanical strength, high water resistance provide 
permanent insulating efficiency. 


5 STYROFOAM for plasterbase insulation. Bonds SCORBORD for perimeter insulation. Pre-scored to 
e directly to masonry, eliminates furring and lathing. @ snap off at required width, makes fitting fast and 
Provides full, permanent insulation easy. Closed cell structure keeps moisture out 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 


een. 


7 POLYFILM for sub-floor moisture barrier. High- 
@ grade Dow polyethylene film is tough, inert, water- 


proof. Use it for equipment covers, enclosures, etc See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on NBC-TV 
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When management makes the decision to build or expand, a major 
question is always “What will be the cost?” . . 
original cost, but the long-term cost of maintenance, as well. No matter 
how large the total bill, builders and owners are sure of getting the most 
value per dollar when they depend on the “envelope of protection” 
provided by Dow Building Products. 


. Meaning not only 


PROTECTIVE “ENVELOPE” FOR BUILDINGS KEEPS 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS OUT, COMFORT VALUES IN 





An “envelope of protection” for 
buildings against time and weather? 
You can give your new or renovated 
buildings just that, with the family 
of Dow Building Products... above, 
below, and all around! 








ABOVE... 
permanently with Roofmate*. Its core 
of rigid, expanded polystyrene foam 
contains millions of tiny closed air 


Insulate built-up roofs 


cells. Water and moisture vapor won't 
penetrate, won't build up inside the 
cells. Regardless of humidity or 
weather, Roofmate will keep high in- 
sulating efficiency year-in, year-out. 





And because it’s extremely light in 
weight, Roofmate is easily handled, 
quickly installed . . . saving time for 
the builder, money for the owner. 


Flash parapets and expansion joints 
with Saraloy® 400, Dow’s elastic flash- 
ing material. This time-and-cost saver 
lasts years longer than ordinary flash- 
ings, and bonds to most construction 


* Trademark 








1. ROOF INSULATION 


3. EXPANSION-JOINT FLASHING 


5. PLASTERBASE INSULATION 


7. SUB-FLOOR MOISTURE BARRIER 











materials — masonry, concrete, wood, 
metal, tile. It won't chip, peel or crack, 
neither will it need repairs or frequent 
replacement. Because the contractor 
can form Saraloy 400 on the job to fit 
any shape or contour, no prefabrica- 
tion is required and installation costs 
are low. And flexible Saraloy 400 
stands up under repeated movement 
between building sections. 


BELOW 


vet low-cost, 


. Foundation perimeters 
permanent insulation 
with Scorbord® . . . boards of rigid 
expanded polystyrene foam contain- 
ing countless tiny closed air cells. 
Scorbord (patent applied for) is pre- 
scored to the most commonly used 
widths . . . it simply snaps off to the 
width required. No cutting is needed! 
Scorbord can be installed quickly and 
economically. 

Beneath floor slabs, Polyfilm® is used 
as a waterproof moisture barrier. This 
high-grade polyethylene film can be 
laid down fast, and concrete poured 
directly onto it. 


AND ALL AROUND ... Styrofoam® 
provides economical, permanent com- 
fort insulation for masonry and cavity 
walls. This rigid expanded foam in- 
sulation won't pass or absorb water 
and moisture vapor, won't lose insu- 
lating efficiency through the years. As 
an insulating plasterbase, Styrofoam 
can be bonded directly to masonry 
walls, then plaster or wallboard 
applied to the Styrofoam. The result— 
full insulation without furring or lath- 
ing . . . maximum insulation at mini- 


mum cost! 


GET THE FACTS. We'll be glad to send 
you, your builder, or your mainte- 
nance men complete information on 
the cost-and-performance advantages 
of Dow Building Products. You'll find 
it well worth while. Call the nearest 
Dow sales office, or write THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich- 
igan, Plastics Merchandising Dept. 
1753AF1 1-12. 
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@ constant movement between building sections. Lasts 
years longer than other materials. 


STYROFOAM for cavity walls. Low “K" factor, high 
@ mechanical strength, high water resistance provide 
permanent insulating efficiency. 





SCORBORD for perimeter insulation. Pre-scored to 
@ snap off at required width, makes fitting fast and 
easy. Closed cell structure keeps moisture out 
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tives. Educational programs for Af.- 
ricans, Asians, and Latin Americans— 


both in the U.S. and locally—will be 
stepped up and improved, if his Admin- 
istration gets its way. 

¢ Trade Policy—Kennedy will try to 
keep U.S. foreign trade policy liberal. 
Again, he is thinking in expansionist 
terms and sees rapid liberalization of 
l'ree World trade as a means of lubri- 
cating friction between Europe’s trade 
blocs and helping the U.S. balance of 
pavments. When the Trade Agreements 
Act comes up for renewal in 1962, 
Kennedy may well propose a new ap- 
proach—perhaps for automatic across- 
the-board tariff cuts instead of recipro- 
cal bargaining—unless, of course, fail- 
ure to solve the balance of payments 
problem has forced the U.S. back to- 
ward protectionism by then. 


lll. Difference Is in Degree 


Few of Kennedy's prospective pro- 
grams for strengthening the Free World 
ire radically new in themselves. Essen- 
tially what he is proposing is to do the 
same basic job better with more money, 
more planning, a new spirit, new and 
vounger men in charg¢ 

Toward the Communist world, Ken 
nedy’s approach again differs in degree 


rather than kind from that of the pres 
ent Administration 

When it comes to the trouble spots 
m the Free World frontiers—Berlin 


he sees no new wavs out 
He will stand pat on Berlin, count 
m growing U.S. military and economic 
trength to Khrushchev to 
tread softlv. To lower tension in Central 
Europe, he will try to improve and di- 
versify U.S with the Euro 
pean satellites, to encourage EFTA and 
the Common Market—or a merger of 
the two—to seek new forms of economic 
issociation with the Eastern European 
countries 
¢ Far East—As for Formosa and policy 
toward Red China, Kennedy will stick 


id Formosa 


persuade 


relations 


by U.S. treaty commitments to defend 
Formosa. Longer term, he believes it 
will become increasingly difficult to 


hold Formosa in the face of rising 
Chinese power unless it can be cut 
from China and freel\ 
elected government with U.N. guaran- 
tees. But that means getting rid of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, not a_prac- 
tical possibility for the foreseeable fu- 


] 
1OOSe given a 


ture 

Meanwhile, Kennedy seeks 
ning Japan and India and _ seeking 
closer ties between them and Southeast 
\sia as the best hope for contain 
ing Chinese expansion. He is inter 
ested in exploring ways to establish cul 
tural with the Chinese, and 
feels they will have to be dealt in on any 


strength- 


contacts 


irms control agreements, believes Red 
Chin iccession to the U.N s im 
2 


evitable but should be opposed by the 
U.S. so long as Peking continues its 
open aggression. 


IV. On Arms Control 


Kennedy feels that arms control is 
essential to reduce the risks of war, that 
Khrushchev thinks so too, that agree- 
ments are possible once the U.S. proves 
to him that he cannot win the arms rac« 
or get away with military blackmail. 

[he test ban negotiations offer him 
a slight hope. Kennedy will be more 
willing than was Eisenhower to make 
concessions on details of inspection and 
control on the grounds that the risks of 
Soviet violation of a test 
serious than the risk of missing the 
boat for a start on arms control (page 
187). He mav well make an offer to 
Khrushchev along these lines early in 
his Administration. 

Wider measures of arms control will 
be harder to get, will require much 
more scientific research in depth to pet 
fect technical means of inspection and 
control. The new Administration will 


ban are less 





push for i 
ment arms control 
¢ More Flexible—Kennedy will take q 
more positive approach toward disarm. 
iment negotiations; he is mor inclined 
to say “Yes, but” than “‘No, unless 

He might, for example, accept in prin- 


institute 


ciple Khrushchev’s proposal for com- 
plete disarmament as a basis for negotia- 
tion, the better to test Soviet sincerity 

He will be flexible on the timing of 


i meeting with Khrushchev, be ready 
for an early meeting if that seems tactic- 
ally desirable, but not verv hopeful of 
achieving more than reopening the lines 
has been 
strength, ham- 


of communication until there 
more time to boost U.S 
mer out detailed negotiating positions 

But seeing little hope for progress on 
settling political issues, hope for onh 
slow 


progress in arms control, he fears 


the letdown that is likely to follow sum- 
mit talks. For that reason, some of 
Kennedy’s aides are suggesting an an- 


nual world summit meeting at the U.N 
General Assembly that would permit 
regular contacts between the leaders of 
West and East 


VA Goes Abroad to Purchase Drugs 


Following lead of military services, VA orders tran- 


quilizers from Danish company because of lower cost. 


Administration — has 
services in buving 


The Veterans 
joined the military 
drugs from overseas sources at 
reduced prices—a strongly pro 
tested by U.S. drug manufacturers who 
claim this helps foreign companies 
pirate” American products. They feat 
that more and more of the government's 
$82-million in annual drug purchases 
will be placed abroad 

(he VA’s first purchase is for $65, 
000 worth of tranquilizers, a_ three 
months’ supply, from the Danish com- 
pany, A/S. Svntetic, through Gvyma 
Laboratories, New York. A purchasing 
official commented: “It mav be the first 
but it’s not the last.” 

Che Military Medical Supply Agency, 
which purchases for all the armed forces 
has bought nearly $2-million worth of 
drugs abroad. Two months ago, Reat 
Adm. W. L. Knickerbocker, executive 
director of the agency, told a Senate 
investigating committee headed by Sen 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) that the 
gency buys foreign drugs only where it 
considers domestic products to be over 
priced. On “reasonably 
he said, foreign companies are not tr 
ing to compete 
¢ Price Bargaining—Until its purchias 
from the Danish company, the Veterans 
Administration had been buving 


greath 


Move 


priced” drugs 


mepr 
bamate from Carter Product [ine 
(under the trade name Miltown) and 
American Home Product Corp 


E.quanil) at $19.25 for a bottle of 50 
When the VA received a bid from 
Svntetic for $5 a bottle, purchasing 
officials tried unsuccessfully to get 
Carter and American Home to come 
down in price. The agency then nego- 
tiated a price of $3.84 with the Damish 
producers 

Quality of the drugs will be assured 
by having a U.S. Navy inspector over 
seas check production facilities and by 
spot checking samples in the Food 
& Drug Administration laboratories 
here 


¢ Drug Makers’ Complaint—U.S. drug 
companies have pre 
officials to stop these foreign pur 


government 


] 


nases 


sured 


Thev argue that foreign companies ar 
ible to sell at such low prices only bi 
infringing on U.S. patents on drugs 
for which American companies did a 
the research and development But 


be no legal recourse in 


situation. Ital\ 


there 
the international patent 


ippcars to 


for example, has no patent protection 
on drugs. Other European countnes 
have similar loopholes. Drug makers sa\ 
that’s the reason Italy has not produced 
one single new drug since Mussolin 
bolished the patent law 
Although th rment busine 

iccounts for only 3 f total drug 
les in the U.S.. pharmaceutical houses 
ire anxious to hole n to th irk 


because of the high volum« rier 


nd the low lling 
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IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


In a recent Jones & Lamson advertisement in 
Business Week, we discussed the low cost of 
leasing new, advanced J & L equipment that 
can cut tooling time as much as 96%, and pay 
for itself out of Profitivity" very rapidly. 

The statement of hourly rate for leasing 


contained a glaring error. 


WE SAID... 


..can be leased at an hourly rate of $2.50 
per $1,000.00 of machine value, with 


no advance payments!”’ 


WE MEANT TO SAY... 
..can be leased at an hourly rate of $2.50 


per $20,000.00 of machine value, with 


no advance payment!”’ 


the man who needs a new machine tool 


is already paying for it 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
® 


Turret Lathes ¢ Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines + Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators « Thread Tools 








In Business 


Hearst Chain Sells Detroit Times 
To Rival News for Reported $10-Million 


The gradually dwindling Hearst newspaper chain lost 
another link this week when it sold the Detroit ‘Times 
to the independently owned Detroit News for a reported 
$10-million. The death of the Times, blamed on rising 
production costs, sparked a brisk circulation fight be- 
tween the city’s two surviving papers, the evening News 
and the morning Free Press. 

The circulation of the evening Times had been shrink- 
ing fast from its 1951 peak of 450,000, at the same time 
that the News, well larded with advertising, had climbed 
to a 480,000 daily average for the first six months of 
this year. 

Some 1,400 Times employees were notified of the sale 
a few hours before reporting for work. By midweek, 
about 400 of them, mostly production workers, had 
found other jobs. 

The Free Press fired the first shot in the circulation 
battle when it hired the Times home delivery manager 
and put out a new early edition aimed at grabbing about 
a quarter of the Times circulation. 


Michigan Voters Choose Higher Sales Tax 


Rather Than Income Levy to Cure Deficit 


The voters of Michigan this week voted to solve the 
dilemma of their anemic general fund by raising the 
sales tax rather than by imposing an income tax as 
recommended both by outgoing Democratic Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams and by union leaders (BW—Nov. 
5'60,p155). . 

What the voters approved was an amendment to the 
constitution to permit a 4% sales tax instead of the 
existing 3% ceiling. ‘The legislature is now expected 
to pass the necessary statute. The sales tax rise was 
backed by the Republicans who control the state senate. 

The 4% sales tax would tie Michigan with Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania for the highest such levy among 
the states. 

e * o 


Los Angeles County Gets Swift Machine 
That Counts Votes on Paper Ballots 


An electronic machine that can read and count the 
votes on paper ballots at the rate of 600 per minute 
has been developed by Norden Div. of United Aircraft 
Corp. under a $900,000 contract with Los Angeles 
County. The county has accepted the first model and 
has ordered the three more that are believed sufficient 
to handle a full-scale election in the county. It is ex- 


40 


pected that the machines will be approved by the State 
Commission on Voting Machines. 

Los Angeles has long been notorious for slow count- 
ing of votes, often leaving the whole nation on tenter- 
hooks as it did this week. However, regular voting ma- 
chines are not considered practical for the county because 
of the habitual complexity of its ballots, the huge number 
of machines needed to install one in each precinct of the 
far-rambling area, and the cost of transporting the ma- 
chines for each election and of storing them between 
times. 

County officials estimate that the new machine for 
scanning paper ballots will save $500,000 at cach county- 
wide election, as well as speeding the counting process 
immenscly. 


Three-Year Looting of St. Louis Company 
Yielded $250,000 in Steel, Aluminum 


A long-time maintenance worker at St. Louis’ Huss- 
mann Refrigerator Co. has been indicted on charges 
arising from the three-vear systematic looting from the 
company of rolled steel coils and aluminum sheeting 
worth “at least $250,000.” Three other emplovees have 
refused to take lie detector tests. 

The company’s suspicions had been aroused several 
times but were lulled by the explanation that missing 
material was somewhere along the process line. Finally, 
a new system of internal controls was set up, after which 
a routine inquiry from an innocent purchaser of some of 
the stolen material led to the discovery of the thefts. 


Kansas City Trucker Awarded $225,000 
In Damage Suit Charging Railroad Plot 


Riss & Co., Inc., a Kansas City trucker, has been 
awarded $225,000 in treble damages in Washington, 
(D.C.) federal court against railroad interests accused 
of plotting to deprive Riss of government explosives- 
hauling business. Riss had sought $90-million from 28 
defendants, but the jury found only five of them guilty 
and awarded $75,000, which was trebled by the judge. 
Riss will also be compensated for legal fees to be set 
later. One estimate is that it cost Riss $1.5-million to 
press the case. 

The judgment was against the Assn. of Western Rail- 
ways, the Trafic Executives Assn.—Eastern Railroads, 
the Eastern Railroads Presidents Conference, the Penn- 
sylvania RR, and Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., New 
York public relations company. 

Riss claimed the railroad interests had launched a 
publicity campaign to convince the public that hauling 
of explosives by truck was dangerous. Later, Riss charged, 
the roads conspired to influence state legislators to pass 
laws hampering its operation, and cut rates with the aim 
of securing a monopoly. 

The defendants said they would seek to reverse the 
jury finding, and if that fails they will appeal. 
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BOUND T0 FIT 
THE FINEST 


Splendid gift recalling a storied past...matched Colt #4 .22 Deringers. Replicas of the famous 1872 model, they come in the 

same type of unique “book” case used by Colt for special presentations nearly a century ago. Personalized bookmark included. 2 
The Deringers in this limited book edition are nickel-plated, consecutively numbered. $44.50 the pair. Single book edition Deringer, (co LT 
$24.50. Matched and gold-plated in a walnut box, $39.95 the pair. Single boxed Deringer, $22.50. At Colt registered dealers. 


Colt'’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Ce., Inc., Hartford 15, Conn. 





A new line of office furniture 

SO compatible it serves the president 
or the secretary... appropriately 

and with equal ease 


The #4000 Line by 
ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois Ae 
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In politics, the winner usually takes all. Not this time. 


Kennedy has the White House but lacks the power that flows out of 
a decisive victory. The hairline popular majority enormously complicates 
his problems. 


Nixon in defeat will take over GOP leadership, with party morale high. 
Instead of being knocked out of the national picture—as most forecasters 
expected if he failed against Kennedy—he will remain a powerful figure. 


Forgetting party labels, who won the election? Conservatives. 


The Southern votes for Kennedy, added to the nationwide strength 
displayed by Nixon, makes it something of a right-wing sweep. The 
Northern wing of the Democratic Party has the White House but doesn’t 
have a majority of the voters. 


This will help Nixon, as it will hurt Kennedy. 
The coming change in Washington, therefore, will be like this: 


It will be a change of tone and flavor. There will be no sharp shift of 
direction to unsettle business. 


This does not mean that Kennedy’s New Frontier is dead. But before 
he can make his moves to back up campaign promises he will have to find 
out how much muscle he is going to have in Congress (page 25). 


Kennedy had hoped for a honeymoon with Congress, and some quick 
victories in such issues as the minimum wage, aid to education, a health 
plan for the aged, and stimulation of housing. 


But he needed a “mandate” type of victory—and Nixon took this away 
from him, with Pres. Eisenhower’s help. 


The Southern conservatives are too powerful to be brushed aside. 


When Truman won in 1948, he won without the South. He could—and 
did—turn his back on the Southern leaders. It’s different with Kennedy. 
He would not be moving into the White House at all if it were not for the 
South. This forces him to pause for a period of negotiation with the South- 
ern leaders, or risk a legislative stalemate of the kind that frustrated 
Truman. 


The Southerners may march side by side with Kennedy for quite a 
way—for instance, in voting more money for defense, education, and public 
works. He will find them generally sympathetic with steps to halt a reces- 
sion if business fails to perk up. But they are not likely to accept the more 
sweeping versions of the New Frontier, as favored by Kennedy’s academic 
advisers (page 28) and by most Northern Democrats. 

Sooner or later the Southerners will demand a price. It could be a 


toned-down program of welfare legislation, a lower minimum wage than 
Kennedy wants, or a softer stand on civil rights. 


If their price is too high for Kennedy, the party will be shaken by a 
running White House vs. Congress feud. The old coalition of Southern con- 
servatives and Republicans will be back in control. It has been in charge 
for years. 

—_—@—. 


How did Nixon fare? 


Except for a few big industrial centers, he fought Kennedy to a stand- 
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still for the popular vote. This shatters the old image of a Nixon people 
don’t like and won’t support nationally. 


True, Nixon will be haunted by the inevitable “What ifs . . .” What if 
he had refused to debate with Kennedy on TV? What if Eisenhower had 
gotten into the campaign earlier? What if the softness of business had not 
been dramatized by a drop in gross national product a few weeks before 
the election? 


But, on balance, he is in an ideal position to be the middle-ground leader 
of the party between now and the next Presidential election. 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York is hurt. His state made the 
poorest showing of all the big industrial states for Nixon, and politicians 
have long memories for such failures. Rockefeller, as spokesman for GOP 
liberals, would have been favored for the nomination in 1964 if Nixon’s 
campaign had done badly. As it is, Rockefeller will likely have a hard fight 
on his hands to be reelected governor in 1962. 


Professionals in both parties note something else: Nixon ran his best 
at the end of the campaign when he was moving away from the Rockefeller 
type of liberalism, and embracing Eisenhower’s more conservative position. 


The Barry Goldwater wing of the GOP takes new heart. 


Even before Nixon conceded the victory to Kennedy, Sen. Goldwater 
was making his first move toward 1964. “Did we lose simply because the 
average voter could not find any important difference between the domestic 
programs of the two parties?” he asked. He added that the GOP would 
win—‘“and win early”—if it would pattern itself after the Goldwater brand 
of hard-rock conservatism, as the party does in his home state of Arizona 
(Arizona went big for Nixon.) 


Nixon’s instinctive position lies between Rockefeller and Goldwater. 


This will be his major asset in assuming party leadership. It’s what 
makes him a possibility for another shot at the nomination in 1964 

A group of vigorous young conservatives is rising in the GOP, and 
Nixon will seek their support rather than let them drift to Goldwater. He 
will show less inclination than in the past to adopt Democratic ideas about 
welfare legislation, spending, and strong federal leadership. But he’ll stop 
short of the Goldwater brand of conservatism. 


Kennedy can move fast to put his own men in regulatory agencies. 


On the Interstate Commerce Commission there is one vacancy. Another 
opens up Dec. 31 when Chmn. John H. Winchell’s term expires, giving 
Kennedy an immediate 6-to-5 Democratic majority. 

On the Federal Trade Commission, Chmn. Earl W. Kintner and Edward 
K. Mills, Jr., both Republicans, have not been confirmed by the Senate. By 
naming a Democrat to one of their posts, Kennedy can get a Democratic 
majority. 

A new look is possible in the National Labor Relations Board by next 
August. Republican Arthur A. Kimball, named by Eisenhower, was not 
confirmed. So Kennedy can name one man in January. And the term of 
Joseph A. Jenkins, a Democrat appointed by Eisenhower, expires in August 
Labor leaders hope for a more pro-labor attitude from Kennedy’s selections 
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Golden 
Books 
laminate 
with 
CELANESE 
a ACETATE 











TO SELL A 42-MILLION YOUNGSTER MARKET 


Laminated covers of sparkling Celanese Acetate are boost- trations ... says “buy me” to the self-service shopper. 
ing sales of Golden Press, Inc., in a unique supermarket Celanese Acetate will give your product a sales-boost, 
promotion. Acetate meets the secret of volume sales—/igh too. Whether it’s a book, a box, or almost any type ol pack- 
quality with low price. It adds sales glamour. And yet the age, laminating with acetate can make the big difference. 
modest cost of laminating with acetate allows these fine Let us give you the complete facts about how Celanese 
books to sell for less than a dollar a volume. Acetate can help you merchandise your product more profit- 
Child-proof acetate keeps books clean and new-looking. ably. Please write, outlining your application, to: Celanese 


It brings out the full depth and beauty of the cover illus- Plastics ( ompany, Dept.128-K,744 Broad St., Newark 2, N.J. 


IVERS OF 16-VOLUME GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA AND 6-V ME GOLDEN ATLAS LAMINATED W ANESE A ATE BY ARVEY CORPORATION, JERSEY CITY, N J HICAGO 


C Pelauecsre PACKAGING FILMS 


Celanese ® 





Celanese Pla Company is a Division of Celanese Corporation of America 
} 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Tor Va ver + Export Sales: Amvcel Co., | and Pan Ameel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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IT HAPPENS IN 25 oF A SECOND /A COMPLETE WELDING CYCLE & i 
60 Noaowe ‘teens 


OLIN ALUMINUM 
INTRODUCE YOU TC 
FAST, LABOR-SAVING | 
MIG SPOT WELDING 

FOR ALUMINUM 





Fe ord 
au > 









WELDS HAVE BRAINWAVES, TOO. GRAPH RECORDS ELECTRICAL PULSATIONS 
DURING WHOLE WELDING CYCLE—COMPLETED IN 25/60 OF A SECOND. 


y 


OLIN MATHIESON + METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





We'd like to show you a joining process that not only 
cuts your joining costs substantia//y, but also gives you 
a more salable product. . 


You might describe this process as riveting without riv- 
ets. For two years our Metallurgical Research Laboratories 
have been studying and refining the MIG spot welding 
process so that it can be profitably used on aluminun 


Now, we have tests to prove its reproducibility. We 
can demonstrate that weldments made by this simple 
speedy method are as good or better than rivets or re- 
sistance spot welds for most applications. In fact, te 


PROCESS for your particular operations. 


FAST—12 spot welds a minute by one operator. Requires 
only one operator. LABOR SAVING—Eliminates hole 
punching. SMALL INVESTMENT-Inexpensive equipment. 
EASY TO DO-Simplicity of the process makes highly 
skilled operators unnecessary. PORTABLE, COMPACT 
EQUIPMENT-— Easily moved to allow spot welding any- 
where in the shop. IMPROVES APPEARANCE — No un- 
sightly rivet heads. Where appearance is a prime factor, 
only one side of the weld joint is visible. EXCELLENT 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES —Tensile, shear and fatigue 


: ~ oO 
nicians and metallurgists have referred to this process strength of MIG Spot will equal or better those of rivets 
i as ‘metallurgical riveting.” or ordinary spot welds. Corrosion resistance is equal 
’ to the aluminum alloy which it joins. 
} The MIG SPOT WELDING PROCESS overcomes pre- Noy j 
| gE ¢ i : ance , stdine _ : 
‘ ee ee Sere oe eee ae wees The testing, proving and refining of the MIG Spot 


SUCH as ee need for extreme cleanliness and very hig! Welding Process typifies the kind of progressive thinking 
capital equipment cost. 


at Olin Aluminum. Modesty aside, we're quite proud of 
Consider the advantages of the MIG SPOT WELDING the men in our Metallurgical Research Laboratories. 


ELIMINATES HOLE PUNCHING, BUCKING RIVETS 


; 
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LET US DEMONSTRATE THE 
ADVANTAGE OF MIG SPOT WELDING 
FOR ALUMINUM 


HOUSEBOATS 
TRUCK TRAILERS 
TRUCK BODIES AND TRUCK CABS 
r NG CONTA NERS 

NG, CATWALKS AND TREA 
AR AND ELECTRONIC 
OMPONENTS 

ER DURABLE PROI 
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answer 


Stone & Webster engineers live with a client’s 
problem right around the clock. Available to them 
are the solutions to engineering problems worked 
out during 70 years of experience in the design and 
construction of plants...built by Stone & Webster 
for power companies, refineries, pulp and paper 


mills, hospitals, breweries and many other firms in 
nearly every branch of industry all over the world. 

This experience — plus the skill and integrity of 
hundreds of other Stone & Webster engineers —is 
our product. Our services can be profitable to you 
on your next engineering project. 


Call or write our nearest office. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


New York Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston 


STONE. & WEBSTER, INC. 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 





PRODUCTION 


Small Cars 


There’s been a fine bit of sleight- 
of-hand going on in the automobile in- 
dustry. While small car have 
been in the center of the stage draw- 
ing all the attention, the industry back- 
stage has been doing quite a bit of 
scene-shifting (picture). Auto produc- 
tion methods just aren’t what they used 
to be and never will be again. 

[he presumption has been that the 
major reason for smaller cars is econ- 
omy. And, as a Ford Motor Co. pres 
entation on the Falcon a year ago said: 


sales 


ba 


Change the Factories 


“Weight i 


the kev to 


both 


manuta 


turing cost and operating economy.’ 


Getting th 


has quietly 


manufacturin 
things being 


r done, 


weight of the car dow 


olutionized the industry's 


new materials from new suppliers 
¢ A Smaller, Compact Tab—Th« 


of the deep 
siderable, | 
model cost 
For instan 
spent onl 


ited change has been 


it nowhere 


VCTC 
General 
$50-million 


near what new 
only a few years ag 
inh | 5 


In 


Motors 


more 


than 


g processes There are new 
in new plants, wit! 


) 


} 


1958 on new plant and equipment 
even though it brought in a new enginc¢ 
and assembly process for the Corvair 
The insides of whole plants have 
been ripped out and new operations in 
stalled. Chrysler alone has renovated 
3-million sq. ft. of manufacturing spacc 
for its 1960-61 cars, without increasing 
its total capacity to any extent. Gen 
eral Motors is pioneering in aluminum 
engines and new kinds of inter-divisional 
manufacturing. American Motors is 
engaging in the highly unorthodox prac- 


ASSEMBLY line goes overhead in unitized construction that compacts helped spread; everything is hung on below as body moves past. 
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PRECIOUS METALS USERS 


CAN 
MATE MMOLE 


AFTER THEIR PRODUCTS 
ARE SOLD 


Handy & Harman, its customers and pre- 
cious metals users generally, are con- 
stantly engaged in a “National Recovery 
Act” that is often surprising and always 
rewarding. To put it another way, one of 
our largest activities is the artful extrac- 
tion of precious metals from industrial 
“waste.” You'd be surprised at the vari- 
ous disguises that hide cold, hard cash. 
Sweepings, sludge, rags, polishings, 
X-Ray films, machine turnings and 
scrap in every form in existence. More 
surprising than this is the frequency with 
which manufacturers, fabricators and 
processors either overlook this hidden 
value or dispose of it at an unbusiness- 
manlike loss. 

That's the recovery part of our busi- 
ness and we're expert at it. After all, a 
company that’s in business for 91 years 
formulating, developing and fabricating 
gold, silver, platinum and their alloys 
for all industry, certainly knows where 
to look for leftovers. We have a Bulletin 
that more fully describes Refining and 
what it can mean to you. Just ask for 
Bulletin 24. 

We'd like to tell you more about precious 
metals and their uses. More about the 
role they play in electronics, automotive, 
appliance and in many other industries. 
Simply state your interest — specific or 
general — to Handy & Harman, Dept. 
BW3, 82 Fulton St., New York City 38. 


Your No. 1 Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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DROOPING drive shaft of Pontiac’s new compact Tempest—3 in. lower in center than at 


ends—joins front-end engine and rear-end transmission, reduces size of hump in cat 


tice of purchasing engine blocks from 
an independent supplier 

All of these, and many 
practices, are mainly the result of the 
Big Three smaller cars that first went 
to market for the 1960 model year, 
and have doubled in number of mod- 
els this vear. You can see how these 
cars have changed the insides of fac- 
tories only by looking at the insides of 
the cars. 


more novel 


|. New Tricks, New Tacks 


Engineers told to “get the weight 
out” have long been fascinated with 
that big chunk of iron under the hood. 
For years, anv forecast of the future 
development of the automobile wasn't 
respectable unless it extolled the virtues 
of a lightweight aluminum engine. 
Now, suddenly, such an engine is in 
use. Chevrolet, of course, has had an 
air-cooled, horizontally opposed six-cyl- 
inder engine in the rear of its Corvair 
for a vear. There is nothing new about 
such an engine when vou remember 
Volkswagen and others. 

But a flat Six isn’t the engine for all 
kinds of cars, and the goal of the in 
dustrv’s engineers has been a light 
weight engine of more conventional 


configuration. ‘This vear Buick and 
Oldsmobile have a_ water-cooled alu 


minum-block V-8, and American Mo 
tors, a water-cooled aluminum block 
in-line Six. Each is made bv a different 
process, and in a mildly serpentine way. 

Ihe General Motors’ engine is cast 
it GM's Central Foundry Div. plant at 
Defiance, Ohio, machined by Buick 
in Flint, with Olds making its own 
heads for the blocks supplied by Buick 
American Motors’ blocks are die-cast in 
Toledo by Doehler-Jarvis Div. of Na 


tional Lead Co. and finished at AMC’s 
works in Kenosha, Wis. 
¢ Bantam Engineering—These alumi 


num engines have meant a number of 
new production operations—or, at least, 


operations different from the way things 
used to be. This vear, there 
new cast-iron engine, 


IS also i 
produced _ by 
means just as novel. It’s a four-cylinder 
in-line engine for Pontiac’s compact 
l'empest, going on sale this month. 
Not only is this the first four-cvlinder 
engine in a U.S. passenger car for a 
long time but it was designed for an 
existing production line—instead of the 
other wav around—and accordingly re- 
quired very little new tooling. 
¢ Drooping Shaft—Behind the Tempest 
engine are other new engineering tricks 
that have meant changes in the plant. 
(he Tempest is the first U.S. car to 
have the engine up front and transmis- 
sion in the rear. Of course, the reason 
for putting the transmission in the rear 
is to reduce the size of the hump in 
the front passenger compartment and 
the height of the tunnel running down 
the middle of the car. 
I'o do this, Pontiac engineers needed 
a new type of drive shaft. What they 
have is a ; diametet 
forged, high-alloy steel shaft that droops 
in the center. It is 3 in. lower in 
the center than at the end This 
reduces the hump inside the car—though 
it’s still higher than in the Corvair 
The shaft is in a heavy-gauge steel 
section housing that also acts as a rigid 
spine for the Tempest’s unitized body 
Ihe housing curves with the shaft 
Inside the housing are two rubber 
insulated ballbearing pillow blocks that 
absorb vibration and keep the shaft 
from whipping out against the housing 


slim (2-in. in 


when it turns. Pontiac insists the steel 
will stand up under the onstant 
flexing of the shaft’s turning action, 
und claims it has successfully tested 
individual shafts up to 100,000 miles 
According to Pontiac, the stress level 
in the steel, in bending, is 21,000 Ib 
psi. compared with a fatigue limit 
bevond which the shaft mav snap—of 
100.000 Ib psi 

At the rear of th haft tl re- 
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America’s modern way of doing business 
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Men and machines of AIR EXPRESS deliver vital missile component with jet speed to Convair test site 


Priority service makes Air Express today's best way to ship 


At Convair’s big Sycamore Canyon Test Facility in California, an Atlas missile stands ready for a 
static test firing. An eleventh-hour engineering refinement brings AIR EXPRESS service into the picture. 
A/R EXPRESS is constantly called on to speed new parts. It’s al// in the day’s (or night’s) work for this 
skilled shipping team. Here’s what you get when you ca// AIR EXPRESS: Priorityservice—firston, first off 
—on all 35 scheduled U. S. airlines « Kid-glove handling every mile of the way « Door-to-door pickup 
and delivery via 13,000 trucks (many radio-dispatched for 

maximum speed) « Teletype confirmation of receipt on 


request « Service to 20,000 American communities coast to A IR EXPRESS 


coaste/t pays to think fast... think AIR EXPRESS first! 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY e¢ GETS THERE FIRST VIA U.S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 








POLARIS 


The Photocopy 


Machine 
for 


Every Office! 
.»- ONLY $9gsc 





You must see the new POLARIS, offered by 
Photorapid Corporation, to believe that 
any photocopy machine can deliver so 


much, yet cost only $99.50! 
@ Takes paper 9” wide and any length 


@ Produces crisp, perfect black-and-white 
copies 


e Easy to use 


e Copies from anything—red and black 
typewriting, rubber stamps, ball point 
and fountain pen, drawings, pencil— 


anything! 


The PoOLarIs gives you all the performance 


you desire, yet that price is just $99.50! 
See it! Write, wire or phone: 


P tol. 
CORPORATION 

EASTERN DIVISION Dept 8W-3 
236 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. « MUrray Hill 9-3676 
CENTRAL DIVISION Dept. 8w-3 
3620 Oakton St., Skokie, Illinois + JUniper 8-1600 
WESTERN DIVISION Dept.8W-3 
142 Oregon St., El Segundo, Calif. + SPring 2-2311 








_ 4 


. We would like a free trial of the POLARIS in 
our office without obligation. Dept. BW-3 
NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM NAME. 
ADDRESS 
cry ____ ZONE __ STATE 


» 
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BALL-BEARING pillow blocks _ inside 
housing for Tempest’s drooping drive shaft 
keep shaft from whipping against housing. 


mainder of the unique drive train—a 
combination transmission, differential, 
and axle. On each side of the differ- 
ential case is a universal joint. Some 
of the parts of this transaxle, as well 
as of the independent rear suspension, 
are supplied by Chevrolet; but the 
transmission design is different from 
that of the Corvair, and requires special 
tools in Pontiac’s plant. 

¢ The Unitized Body—The greater— 
and possibly most expensive—changes 
in auto production operations to »k 
place last year when unitized bodies be- 
came more than a curiosity in cars of 
Gencral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
lhis type of construction eliminates a 
frame of steel on which wheels, springs, 
engines, and drive trains can be 
mounted to form a chassis 

Unitized bodies—which, _ broadly 
speaking, are built on box-section gird- 
ers—have been used in Europe for vears 
and by American Motors’ predecessor 
companies since before World War II. 
In frame-and-body assembly, the body 
is dropped on a completely assembled 
chassis that has been built up as the 
frame is carried along on a floor-level 
convevor. 

In assembling a car with a unitized 
body, everything is hung on from below 
while the bodv dangles from an over- 
head convevor. That’s why the switch 
to unitized bodies meant the wholesale 
gutting of assembly plants. 


ll. Making Do 


Chrysler is the most extreme example 
of what this swingover to unitized bod- 
ies can involve. Unlike GM and Ford, 
Chrvsler went the whole way. When 
it decided to incorporate unitized con 
struction in its first smaller car, last 
vear’s Valiant, it did the same for all 
of its lines except Imperial. That ac- 
counted for most of Chrvsler’s 3-mil 
lion sq. ft. in renovation 

At that time it was bringing in a new 
assembly plant at St. Louis, which was 
laid out from the start for unitized con 
struction. It also had to convert a 
plant in Newark, Del.; one at Los An 
les; and the former Dodge, Plymouth, 
and Chrysler plants in Detroit 

At one time, each Chrysler division 
had its own manufacturing facilities 


a 
gC 


Although this hasn’t been the case for 
several years now, at least there were 
distinct assembly plants 

Now that, too, is changed. The 
Newark, St. Louis, and Los Angeles 
plants assemble the Dodge Dart and 


ancer, Plymouth and Valiant. The 
La P) th 1 Valiant. TI 

former Dodge plant in Hamtramck, 
Mich., puts together the rt ncer 
Mich., puts together the D I : 
and the Valiant. The enormous Ply- 
mouth shop in Detroit still assem- 


bles only Plymouths, while the former 
Chrysler plant handles the Dodge Po- 
lara, the De Soto, and Chrysler. Im- 
perial has its own plant. 
e Down the Same Line—Those con- 
solidations weren’t inspired, but cer- 
tainly were speeded, by the new smaller 
cars. You find 
thing at Ford. Because they both were 
unitized, the Lincoln and Thunder- 
bird have been made in the same plant 
for several vears, even though sold by 
different divisions 

Then, because thev were both taken 
off the same basic body, the 


somewhat the same 


Falcon 


and Comet were run down the same 
assembly lines in veral Ford Div. 
plants. Now, all assembly operations 
have been turned over to Ford Div. 
Since Fords and Mercurvs share a com- 


mon bodv, they move down the ‘same 
assembly lines in some plants 

The swing to unitized bodies meant 
considerably more than changes in 
final assemblv, however. In the body 
shops, there has had to be more weld- 
ing equipment and completely new 
painting including body 
dipping for corrosion protection 
¢ Holding the Cost Line—Because of 
quirks as well as their own ingenuity, 
the auto companies escaped some of the 
enormous costs expected in bringing 
out smaller cars. There was, for exam- 
ple, relatively little new brick-and-mor- 
tar, although all told it has taken 
nearly I-million sq. ft. of new build- 
ings to produce Chevrolet’s Corvair. 


At Massena, N. Y., Chevy put up a 


operations, 


195,000-sq.-ft. factory to cast uminum 
blocks for the engine. Chevy and Fisher 
Body put in 475,000 sq. ft. of new 
plant it a former truck plant adjacent 


to Willow Run airport, and now are 


idding anoth 258,000 sq. ft 
Buick, however, is carrving on engine 
machining and buildup, and car assem- 


bly for its Special in a plant originally 
erected for manufacturing an automatic 


transmission sin ibandoned The 
foundry that is supplving the blocks for 
the aluminum V-Ss just switched metal 


it used to cast iron blocks. “A ma- 


chine tool can’t think,’ savs GM’s 
manufacturing vice-president. Philip J. 
Monaghan. “It doesn’t care if it is cut- 


ting steel or aluminum.” 

¢ Tooling Hikes Tab—Tooling and 
methods for this engine, though, are 
something else again. Both the blocks 


and the heads are aluminum, but are 
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“All Washington’s just across the river from our new lab!” 





Locating your laboratory or light, technical industry in 
Northern Virginia pays double dividends. For it puts you 
close to both the matchless research facilities and the rich 
cultural life of the Nation's Capital, with its colleges, 
universities, technical schools, museums, concert audi- 
toriums and theaters. @ Next door, too, are the great 


Potomac rail yards, the Alexandria deep-water steamship 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Ele« I 


SERVING THE TOP-OF-THE-SOUTH WITH 1,990,000 KILOV 


ling, Richmond 9, Virginia « 








ee 
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channel, and the new Dulles International Airport 
that will soon give you the key to the jet age. Without 
cost or obligation, let VEPCO do a bit of confidential 
plant site scouting for you in or near some of Northern 
Virginia’s many pleasant 

communities. Write, wire 


or phone VEPCO today. 


OWarrenton 


NORTHERN > 
VIRGINIA * 
Milton 9-1411 Fredericksburg O 


Colonic! Beach” 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 








* Systemation is the service of combining the basic equipment of 


industrial process systems with proper measuring, sensing and 
actuating instrumentation to display, record, compare, compute 
or optimize control signals or commands and provide continuous 
maximum output of the system consistent with prudent invest- 
ment in equipment and instrumentation. 


For greater quality control, lower 
processing costs, increased productivity 


Is automation for you? The extent of automatic process 
control most beneficial to you is determined when System- 
ation engineers of Allis-Chalmers make a feasibility study. 
High quality and economical production are their goals. 


Allis-Chalmers is thoroughly qualified to Systemate your 
processes. Long a supplier of control systems, a broad 
line of industrial processing and electrical generation, 
transmission, distribution and utilization equipment, A-C 
has an intimate knowledge of industrial processes. With 


the addition of Consolidated Systems Corporation, Allis- 
Chalmers extends its ability in the areas of data gather- 
ing, handling and utilizing. CSC provides such experience 
acquired from more than 500 successful systems projects! 
°. 7 7. 

Your first step to Systemation is a thorough feasibility 
study. Call or wire your nearest A-C office, or Industrial 
Equipment Division, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


an Allis-Chalmers servicemark A-1389 


Systemation 














Atoms yield to command. Addition of the skills of Consolidated Sys- 
tems Corporation extends Allis-Chalmers capability to provide com- 
pletely Systemated atomic and conventional steam-turbine generating 
facilities. Shown here is part of the instrumentation at the A-C Nuclear 
Test Facilities at Greendale, Wisconsin. 


Electric utility systems coordinated. As a major supplier of power 
generation, transmission, distribution and utilization equipment, Allis- 
Chalmers is fully qualified to Systemate generation and transmission 
facilities. Utilities can look to this one source for the engineering 
capability and experience, the basic equipment, and the data acqui- 
sition, handling and processing components necessary to provide 
automatic operation. 


pear ye 


New systems gauge the gauge. Allis-Chalmers offers a wide range of 
data logging and control systems for all metals rolling and processing 
operations. Speed, tension and roll separation are precisely coordinated 
on mills by A-C control systems. A completely new system for strip- 
break protection helps provide uniform gauge and quality for extremely 
thin strip on this Sendzimir mill. 


Piles of pellets for the blast furnace. Pellets from concentrated low- 
grade iron ore are the best blast furnace feed known, but must be of 
high quality and economical to produce. The exclusive Grate-Kiln 
system developed, engineered and manufactured by Allis-Chalmers, 
reduces pelletizing costs through a unique method of heat recovery — 
while at the same time producing a pellet enthusiastically accepted by 
the steel industry. The Grate-Kiln System saves money in other indus- 
tries too. Lime and cement production, for example, have benefited 
from the efficiency of this system. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 














You'll find 
Belden 
wires in the 
better 
electric 


motors 





Whether it's motors or other elec- 
trical and electronic equipment, 
there are engineered Belden Wires 
for your every requirement. 


lead wire electronic wire 


magnet wire control cables 


power supply 


automotive 
cords replacement 
cord sets wire and cable 


portable cordage aircraft wire 





one wire source for everything 
electrical and electronic 
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made by a special process that com- 
bines permanent mold casting with dis- 
posable sand core casting. ‘This tech- 
nique produces a relatively porous 
casting, however, so machining lines for 
both parts must be well-equipped with 
impregnation and leak-testing stations. 
To try for a high level of quality, for 
example, Buick has three washing and 
air-operated leak test stations on the 
block line. 

The American Motors in-line alu- 
minum Six doesn’t have the porosity 
problem of the GM engine because it is 
die-cast, a process that compresses the 
metal and also requires less machining 
But the AMC engine still needs a cast- 
iron head. Doehler-Jarvis produces the 
aluminum blocks on an automated line 
that includes four specially developed 
2,000-ton die-casting machines with au- 
tomatic ladles, loaders, and unloaderts. 
¢ Pontiac’s 2-in-] Tooling—These alu- 
minum engines, of course, have been 
costly to develop and tool, although 
with the industry’s standardization and 
tool rebuilding practices (BW—Mavy7 
’60,p66), the cost is substantially re 
duced. 

Pontiac latched on to an even more 
It designed its four 
cvlinder Tempest engine as one bank of 
its standard V-8, slanted 45 deg.., 
little engine moves down the same lin 


economical idea. 


so the 


as the big one. A batch of V-Ss are 
run through, and after them go the 


in-line Fours, with the machine heads 
for the missing four cvlinders tempo- 
rarily deactivated. 

The saving here is tremendous. <Ac- 
cording to one report, an auto company, 
recently pricing machines for a new 
engine line, got figures as high as $30 
million. 
¢ GM’s Methods Shift— The machining 
of GM’s aluminum engine blocks has 
required not only some new tools and 
heads, but new methods. To work this 


metal, tool feeds are 


speeds and gen 
crally two or three times greater than 
with cast iron. Because of the great 
heat generated and the stickiness of the 


uminum chips, the Buick and Olds 
machines are utting under 
water—cast machined with 


much less 


practically 
ron can be 
lubricant and lant 


Ill. Supplier Shuffle 


Aluminum has not only 
methods on the auto industry. It is 
tvpical also of the materials that have 
forced several new suppliers on the auto 
companies as they have had to change 
their products. Even General Motors, 
one of the country’s biggest purchasers 

with about 27,000 suppliers—had_ to 
add a new one, at least in a new role 
Aluminum Co. of America ships hot 
metal to GM’s Central Foundry Div 
plant at Bedford, Ind. for casting into 
various parts 


force d new 


The fact that Buick is supplying 
Oldsmobile with engines is rather 
startling in itself, in view of the hot 


competition among GM__ divisions. 
Even more interesting is the supplier 


relationship between American Motors 
and Doehler-Jarvis, which produces the 


aluminum blocks for the AMC in-line 
Six. 

The D-J production rate on engine 
blocks for AMC is 20 an hour. The 
auto company can handle m than 


70 of these particular engines an hour, 
which is at least what it needs for 
uninterrupted car assembly. Although 
D-J may have had a fair-sized inventory 
built up before AMC went into ] 
tion, anv difficulties at the D-] ; 
or in transportation, give AMC fat 
headache. 


yroduc- 


This is one of the main reasons no 
auto factorv likes to depend upon anv- 
one else for such vital components as 
engines. A smaller aut } like 
AMC, though, lacking the facilit nd 
knowhow for die-casting aluminum, has 
little choice except to farm it the 
work. 

e Future Supplier Pattern—Actually, 


the smaller cars haven’t vet made anv 
sweeping changes in the supplier. lists 
; ; } - } 
either in number or in nan but 
these are coming. On itribut to 
the change mav be a greater u f light 
metals and plastics that fabri- 


cating and finishing methods and ma- 
chinerv not know1 
try’s older supplier shops. For instance, 


Dow Chemical Co. is furnishing Chrv- 


sler and GM with magnesium, which is 
die cast for instrument panels on the 
smaller autos. Just this one application 


of a lighter metal cuts 8 lb. off the 


weight of a car 


An even more certain push toward 
rejuggling of supplier relationships in- 
side the big companies, particularlv at 
GM and Ford, com from the ex- 
panding trend toward consolidation of 
manufacturing 

Chrvsler several vears back began 


manufacturing . to 
profit from economies of scale and 
lower overhead. | 
has had central manufacturing divisions, 
but until last vear let the automobile 
divisions operate their own assembly 
plants. 


consolidating _ its 


1 
or vears the compan 


GM is the least consolidated of the 
Big Three—even though GM’s Fisher 
Body Div. and Buick-Oldsmobile-Pon- 
tiac assembly division howed Ford 
and Chrvsler the wav to consolidate 
Each GM car division has it vn en- 
gine, suspension, and assembly facilit 
and Chevwv and Buick their nt 
mission operations 

Jow, however, vou have Buick anc 

N ] I B 1 
Olds sharing an engine, Chevrolet mak- 
ing transaxle ind rear susp ns parts 
for Pontiac, and Pontiac makin ffer- 


ential parts for Olds. &ND 
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HOW AMCHEM PRODUCTS HOLD DOWN FIRE HAZARDS 


The danger of fire hangs like a pall over industry and 
commerce, takes a toll measured in billions of dollars 
annually. Over the years, The Benjamin Foster Com- 
pany, a division of Amchem Products, Inc., has led its 
industry in a campaign devoted to the research, study, 
manufacture and promotion of fire safe products for use 
in protecting thermal insulation. 


Today, Foster continues its crusade against fire hazards 
through development of thermal insulation coatings in- 
corporating the lowest flame-spread values yet available. 
Wherever heated and refrigerated insulations must be 
shielded from fire, weather, chemicals and physical abuse, 


<QUCHES 


Amchem is a registered tr 


Foster coatings, adhesives, sealers and flashings are at 
work ...in the power, petrochemical, utility, marine and 
plant engineering fields, at home and abroad. 


Amchem Products, Inc., serves industry, agriculture and 
the home owner with protective chemicals—for corrosion- 
proofing and paint bonding of metals, control of weeds in 
agriculture, weed killers and growth stimulants for 
home gardening. 


Find out how Amchem and Foster products can serve 


you—in plant, field or home. Write for further informa- 
tion today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


THE BENJAMIN FOSTER COMPANY DIVISION 


ademark of Amchem Products, Inc. 











FROM AMERICA’S 
ST 

LEADING PRODUCER OF 

PISTON RINGS. 








Every year, Perfect Circle produces millions of piston 
rings—all made to the exacting specifications that have 
set precision standards for the industry. Now, as the 
result of extensive expansion, the modern facilities and 
metallurgical skills of Perfect Circle are available for 
volume production of superior gray-iron castings to 
your specifications. And, through its advanced produc- 
tion techniques, Perfect Circle can bring you the finest 
metallurgical and dimensional precision at important 
cost advantages. For information, write Perfect Circle 


Corporation, Dept. 821, Hagerstown, Indiana 


PERFECT (// CIRCLE 


PISTON RINGS - PRECISION CASTINGS 
POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS - SPEEDOSTAT 


Hagerstown fiana « Don Mills, Ontario, Canada 


aN Lerfect Circle 


PTCOSLON CaStiNGS 














STACK-MOLD CASTINGS for rings, thrust 
plates, and valve lifter facings are made 
in carefully controlled green sand molds. 


WHIRLCASTINGS are poured in permanent 
molds and spun at high speed to create ma- 
chineable cylindrical castings of uniform 
dimension and hardness, with precisely 


controlled microstructure 








NEW PRODUCTS 


Vending Machines Get Savvier 


Machines these days will sell you 
almost anything you want, from ice 
cubes and hot meals to hardware and 
dry goods. To keep up with the public’s 
willingness to do its shopping at 
machines, makers of the automatic 
vendors are building models ever 
larger, fancier, and more versatile 
(picture). 

At the 14th National Automatic 
Merchandising Assn. show in Miami 
Beach last week, 40 of the country’s 
estimated 150 manufacturers displayed 
row upon row of new vending machines. 

The smaller ones look familiar 
enough, and they operate on a time- 
tried principle: You stick one or more 
coins in a slot, operate a button or 
lever, and out pops candy, gum, or a 
pack of cigarettes. But a machine like 
the one in the picture is designed to 
accept $1 and $5 bills as well as coins, 
in any combination up to $9; in a 
test, it has been used to sell men’s 
underwear, and it could just as easily 
dispense a variety of other items. 
¢ Bigger, More Complex—Capacity to 
deal with paper money, as well as with 
coins, is only one of the new features 
stressed at the Miami Beach show. 
Machines generally are bigger, have 
more look-in windows, and are designed 
im style and color to form whole bat- 
teries of vendors (picture, page 61). 
The beverage dispensers are more 
talented than ever, and more machines 
are arranged to handle the _bigger- 
ticket items: hardware, apparel, toys, 
games. 

Candy, soft drinks, and cigarettes 
still account for about 75% of the auto- 
matic merchandising business, but the 
industry expects great growth in other 
items, now that almost every conceiv- 
able shelf item has become a candidate 
for vending by machine. This calls for 
expensive new machines. 

Almost $24-billion worth of coins 
snowed into vending machines last 
vear—up from less than $2-billion in 
1954 and a mere $600-million in 1946. 
The industry is banking on a $4-billion 
annual volume by 1965. 
¢ Millions of Machines—NAMA esti- 
mates that, not counting jukeboxes and 
coin-operated amusement machines, 
there are 4-million automatic vendors 
in use all around the country. Machine 
manufacturers produce $125-million 
worth each year. 

Close to 90% of these machines 
go to so-called operating companies, 
who place them in locations to attract 
business and who keep them stocked THIRTY-SIX ITEMS can be pigeonholed in this vending machine for purchase by 
and in working order. Two thousand coins, $1 bills, and $5 bills in any combination up to $9. Machine is not in production yet. 
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“Pinkerton guards are better... 


it’s their supervisory setup” 


PINKERTON’S, THE WATCHWORD FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


With over 100 years’ experience, and by far the largest organization, Pinkerton’s is eminently qualified to 
provide your company complete, economical security service. Let us show you how a few expertly supervised 
men can form an alert, unobtrusive guard force controlling unauthorized entry, discouraging pilferage, and 
checking on fire and safety hazards. We also recommend payroll-saving electronic security devices whenever 
’ possible. For further information on a Pinkerton Security Guard Force, send for a copy of our security brochure. 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 45 offices from coast to coast 





such companies account for the bulk of 
the business, but there are something 
like 3,000 smaller operators. ‘They sta- 
tion their machines in plants, stores, 
terminals, and on streets. 

Owners of the locations, public and 
private, draw commissions of up to 
10% on vending machine sales. Often 
thev use this method to provide a serv- 
ice—to emplovees, to customers, to the 
traveling public—without incurring a 
fairly heavy capital investment ($200 
for the simplest gum or candy machine 
to $1,500 or more for the complex cof- 
fee or hot meal dispensers) and the 
cost of stocking and servicing the ma- 
chines. 
¢ Folding Money—Fver since the first 
vending machine began selling holy 
water in Greece more than 2,000 years 
ago, coins have been the universal cutr- 





rency of automatic dispensers. That’s ™™ . 
why, next to the hot food dispensers, OLD-STYLE coin-operated machines displayed at Miami Beach show offered a quaint 
the bill-changing and bill-accepting ma- _ contrast to the big modern and versatile vendors. Some of the old styles are still in use. 


chines drew the most attention at 
NAMA’s show. 

So far, only two manufacturers are in 
the folding monev field in a big way: 
National Rejectors, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Universal Match Corp., and A. B. T. 
Div. of Atwood Vacuum Machine Co. 
(BW Nov.1°58,p36). \. B. T. models 
accept only $1 bills, National Rejectors’, 
$1 and $5 bills. ‘To demonstrate the 
money sense that’s possible in a ma- 
chine, National Rejectors showed at 
Miami Beach a bill “‘reader’’ that identi- 
fies $1, $2, $5, $10, and $20 bills, but 
this unit hasn’t vet been built into a 
vending machine. 

Some of the bill changers on display 
do no more than the term implies: They 
merely change a dollar bill into coins 
that can be fed into vending machines. 
Others, however, are part of vending 
machines, making change on a purchase 














MATCHING UNITS make up a battery of automatic machines for installation in an indus- 
for 5 doles bill trial plant, shopping center, or even a special drive-in “store” open 24 hours a day. 


¢ 36 Varieties—Universal Match Corp.'s 
prototvpe machine (picture, page 59) 
is designed to sell 36 different general 
merchandise items ranging in price from 
98¢ to $8.98. It isn’t in production 
yet, but it was tested last summer in 
R. H. Macv & Co., Inc.’s New York 
store, selling men’s undershirts and un- 
dershorts. It accepts $1 and $5 bills, 
as well as coins. 

Another machine (picture, right) 
was developed by Universal Match and 
Universal Controls, Inc., for use by the 
latter’s American Totalisator Co. Div. 
last summer, handling $5 bets at two 
racetracks: Maywood Park in Chicago, 
and Rockingham Park in Salem, N. H. 
The machines cranked out win, place, 
or show parimutuel tickets when fed 
witii $5 bills 
* Keeping It Honest—Most of the % 
modern coin-operated machines have ee i eed, % 
safeguards built into them to detect and - a ' 
reject not only slugs and counterfeits RACETRACK BETS are accepted by this machine—a ticket for win, place, or show for 
but also bent and damaged coins that each $5 bill fed into it. It was used last summer at Midwest and New England tracks. 
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Discovery 

_” of the new Ampto “12” photocopier 

f will lead the way to big savings in 

2” your office. Cut paperwork costs by elim- 
yY inating unnecessary typing, proofreading. 


5 Get extra copies of correspondence, reports, 


& drawings, ledger and journal sheets, invoices 


£ — quickly and economically. 


The new Ampto “12” is clean and easy to use. 
‘ I ileliulehiimeslilicel MM olisimilsclelmaleliiMe ol iin 
\ in paper safes, guaranteed quality and per- 
y formance, portability . .. these are just 
a few of the new concepts in copy- 
ing built into the Ampto “12”. 
MADE & SOLD BY 
aim pto 


incorporated 


A SUBSIDIARY OF° 
Anken Chemical & Film Corporation 


Newton o New Jersey 


COFFEE by the cup is freshly brewed by 
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HOW YOUR APPEAL 


Because pocketbooks aren’t always as large as 
hearts, many worthy appeals are often ignored 
-.. or receive only token gifts. An obvious rea- 
son for difficulty is simply the multiplicity of de- 
mands being made for contributions. One man 
we know counted 516 requests in a single year. 

If you need to raise money, wouldn't it be wise 
to call on an organization that recognizes the 
problems of fund-raising and knows how to deal 
with them? In over 47 years, we’ve served more 
than 3,550 projects on a highly ethical plane. 


Building , 


4 
87 Noety CRANSTON PARK oD: 


ELEVEN WEST KENSINGTON BOULEVARD . 






are te 
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CAN BEST COMPETE 


Let us tell you how your institution can bene- 
fit from this wealth of experience. Write for your 
copy of “Patterns of Successful Fund-Raising.” 


American City Bureau 


professional fund-raising counsel 
3520 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
231 Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
1202 Prudential Building, Houston, Texas 
470 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 
410 Forum Building, Sacramento, California 


FOUNDING MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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SHIP T AIR FRANCE JET 


Want 10-mile-a-minute speed? Want kid-glove handling, too? 
Then ship by Air France Jet! From outboard motors to delicate 
optical goods, there’s no faster way... no safer way to ship 
any product non-stop to Paris. Giant cargo compartments on 
Air France 707 Intercontinental Jets are fully pressurized, 
heated or cooled, custom-fitted for every load. And every load 
is handled as carefully as you'd handle it yourself. Over 20 jet 
departures every week from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
More jets to Paris than any other airline! No lower jet cargo 
rates anywhere. Fast jet connections to major cities throughout 
Europe, Africa, the Middle East. No wonder Air France speeds 
cargo to more cities in more countries than any other airline. 
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New Products 





PUSHING BUTTON and depositing a dol 


lar buys a phonograph record. 


maker of 
milk shakes 
Most othe 
cluding Vendo 
Continental In 
matic Cantcen 
ilso been on the n 
the operating m 
machines. 
e¢ Upgrading Old Lines— Thr 
combinations of talents, th 


} 
oth 


makers are able 
general merchandis« 
prove their br 
candy, soft drink, 
chines that mal 
automatic mercl 
can’t forget that 
of all cigarett 2 
of ¢ indy bat 1 il . I rbo- 
nated beverage sales a nade through 
vending machines 

l'o keep the est narket 
growing, manufactur owed new 
wrinkles in food dis] too. Half 
a dozen compani xhibited machines 
that are rigged to brew cup 


at a time instead batches; 


ITge 
this. of course, mean fresher drink. 


our or five ympan owed ma- 
chines that add Wwe old 
drinks; operators that i idd 
ice thev can sell their old 5¢ drink 
for 10¢ or ever n ( tions 
such as theatre lobbies, for 2 
e More to Come—‘Growth 
started in new machines and 1 
cations,” savs Thomas B 
National Vendors, In 
Automatic vendor 
tested for drv cl 
being discussed for 


+ 
yt 


alleys, car-washing 
of travel insuranc 
Today's machines 
complicated, but the 
they'll have to get m 
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Molecular magic makes an old product better, a new product possible when you 


mix imagination with Alcoa Aluminas 


has made ALcoA® Aluminas one of today’s most rewarding product devel 


Industrial magic—-the magic of molecular action 
opment materials. Ingredient, agent, reagent, catalyst or catalyst support, alumina in one of its varied types has sparked 
product and process development in industries ranging from ceramics to cosmetics, chemicals to paper, petroleum to rubber 
The reason lies in the unique combination of physical, chemical, thermal and electrical properties which aluminas possess 
And years of exploration have shown ALCOA the intriguing ways in which basic alumina molecules may be rearranged to pro 


vide crystal structures with the precise balance of properties needed by the individual user. Now it is possible to tailor the 
many types and grades of alumina to the exact needs of a specific 

product or process. Our White Data Sheets detail the properties of 

each grade and type of ALcoA Alumina available to speed your own ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


product development activity. For a copy, write ALUMINUM COMPANY 


OF America, 700-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, | 


For finer products . . . let Alcoa add new dimension to your creative thinking! 








MOTION ENG/INEERING 
A ge lt od | ee Oe oO A eV ed ed 


NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 








with just time for coffee 








Get your subscription to industry’s newest publication: 
“MOTION RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING” — & 





BEARINGS THAT RUN RED-HOT! 1 





STEELMAKING AT JESSOP 


rm 
- 


175,000 pounds x 150 mph = 
shock treatment 


The powerful jet engines whine in reduced-throttle 
restraint as the big, sleek aircraft maneuvers grace- 
fully in its approach pattern. 

In the cockpit, the crew goes through a check list. 
At one point the wheels are lowered and three green 
lights appear, indicating the gear is in position. 

Then, a moment later, the pilot eases the 175,000 
pound aircraft traveling 150 miles per hour onto the 
concrete—safely, surely, with confidence. 

Probably, the steel in the landing gear was forged 
by Steel Improvement & Forge Company of 
Cleveland. For those components that bear the 
brunt of the impact, Steel Improvement purchases 
a Macro-Clean alloy made exclusively by Jessop at 
its Green River plant. 


ie 








Only Jessop has it, this tough, sound-centered 
Macro-Clean alloy that takes in stride the trans- 
verse shock imposed on aircraft landing gear. 

And the excellent physical properties inherent 
in Macro-Clean alloys make them ideally suited for 
numerous other applications too—crankshafts, 
gears of all kinds, pellet mills, driveshafts, large 
bearings and oil field goods for example. 

Call any of Jessop’s 23 sales offices in North 
America for Macro-Clean aircraft and forging qual- 
ity alloys and a full range of specialty steels. 


Jessop Steel Company 

Washington, Pennsylvania 

Plants and Service Centers: 

Washington, Pa. ¢ Los Angeles e¢ Chicago « 
Detroit e¢ Owensboro, Ky. e Wallaceburg, Ont 
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FERHAT ABBAS, head of Algerian provisional government, wel- 


comes Communist aid, scorns further peace talks with France. 


PRES. DE GAULLE of France tries new truce bid to Algerian 


rebels, but his hands are tied by rightists at home and the Army. 


Red Shadow Over Algerian War 


Rebels now welcome arms from Russia and China, hint 


that “volunteers” may follow. Civil war is fast becoming inter- 


nationalized as Communists seek foothold in Africa. 


The war between France and the 
Algerian National Liberation Front 
(F LN), now entering its seventh year, 
is fast becoming an international crisis 
rather than an internal problem. Like 
Cuba and the Congo, Algeria’s conflict 
started as a localized affair, but now it 
has been caught up in the world-wide 
East-West struggle. 

The Algerian war is no longer merel\ 
a contest between France and the FLN 
Thev have been unable to settle it, and 
other parties are now getting into the 
act. The FLN has turned to Russia and 
Communist China, which have prom 
ised material and financial aid. There’s 
evidence that the Algerians have already 
received some. 

l’urther, \fro-Asian nations, 
most of them former colonies, are call 
ing for Algerian independence and are 
making Algeria a focal point in their 
anti-colonial — drive Their political 
weight will be measured within a few 
weeks, when Algeria comes up for de 
bate in the U.N. 
¢ De Gaulle’s Hint—This trend toward 
internationalizing the Algerian conflict 
is moving swiftly because chances of a 
negotiated settlement seem as far awa\ 
Last Fridav, French Pres 
Charles de Gaulle renewed his proposals 
for a cease-fire and indicated that 


many 


as cvel 
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I'rance might one dav “decide to su 
pend the u weapons in Algeria.” 
Earlier, how , FNL leader Abbas de 
clared that the Algerians were no longer 
interested ttempts to negotiate 
Washingt ind Paris speculate that 
Abbas’ statement plus th 


Communist 


report if 
re simply bargaining 
Gaulle into con 

ions. Spol n for the FLN hoth 
deny th they have _ lost 
I! Gaulle and that 


li conhd 


] ] ] } 


devices fo f iC 


thev wi 1 settlement through 

the U.N to fight with 
, 

whatever h can get 


¢ Peril to NATO—The danger t 
Western lies in a war into which 


mnftinuce 


Communist fluence is coming. The 
happv to see the Al 

rian strug yread and intensifi 
possibly int Tunisia and Moro 
Such a war w be a real smash at th 
North Atlant l'reaty Organization 

sibilities of a Comm 

nist-influet government and milit 
bases it th Africa, outflank 
NATO 

At the vould increase th 
eady deadening drain on France’s 


Reds \ 


ypcning 
I 


nomic and litary strength. Fra 
Sl-billion annual] 
400 O00 ind 5 


| v dav in | 


spends 
maintain bet 


on the average, seven families receive a 
notice a son has been killed in battle. 

It’s impossible to predict when a 
crisis will reach full intensity, what form 
it will take, or the possibilities of avert- 
ing it. But unless history markedly 
turns within the next few months, the 
West will have another dilemma to put 
ilongside the Congo, Berlin, and Tai- 
wan (Formosa). 


|. Failure of First Talks 


The internationalization of the AI- 
gcrian war began last summer, after the 
breakup of preliminary negotiations be- 
tween the French government and the 
\lgerian provisional government (BW 
Jul.2°60,p23 Representatives met at 
Melun, near Paris, to discuss de Gaulle’s 
sroposals for a referendum in Algeria 

The previous September, de Gaulle 
offered Algeria three choices: to remam 

part of France, to become an autono 
mous nation associated with France, o1 
to become totally independent. If Al 
chose the latter 
Gaulle hinted that the country might 
be partitioned, with France retaining 
the oil-rich Sahara regions 

The Melun talks got nowhere be 

iuse the French and the Algerians dis 
greed over a basic point. The It 
nsisted that the Algerians agré 
case-fire and lav down their arms bef 
political negotiations began 

The FLN refused, pointing out that 

iccede would put them at the mercy 
f the French Army. They feared that, 
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DON'T MOVE! 


Moving can be risky business, yet in 
these times of growth and change, an 
ever-increasing number of companies 
find themselves faced with the need to 
expand or relocate their plants, district 
offices, warehousing facilities, and even 
their headquarters, and only the future 
will assay the wisdom of such a change. 
Before you make a move, find out why 
so many other firms have felt they can 
minimize their risks by settling in San 
Bernardino County, the heartland of 
ever-booming Southern California. Get 
the facts, in confidence, on industry's 
favorite county. 


A. B. Groos 
Director of Industry 
Board of Trade 
San Bernardino, California 


Write or Wire Department BW-11-60 
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TOUGH ALGERIAN REBELS in a mountain retreat prepare for a raid. French Army, 


with some 400,000 men, has scattered main rebel forces, but terrorist groups remain active. 


in those circumstances, there would be 
no referendum. This fundamental dis 
agreement remains todav and _ neither 
side shows anv willingness to relent 

e “Pacification”—Since the Melun talks 
broke up, the French Army has con- 
tinued its “pacification” of Algeria and 
has greatly diminished the FLN’s mili 
tary capabilities. Only 6,000 to 8,000 
rebels, in terrorist bands of 10 to 20 
men, still operate in Algeria. An un 
known number have fled to bordering 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

With its back to the wall and 
stvmied in negotiations with de Gaulk 
the FLN has looked to the Communists 
and found a svmpathetic ear. FLN 
leaders refuse to sav how much aid the 
Reds have promised, or in what form, 
but they insist that it is coming. Rumors 
of Communist “volunteer” soldiers fly 
about—the FLN savs only that it will 
accept anything from anvone who will 
give it. 

The Communists have got into the 
game for several reasons, besides mak 
ing trouble for the West. First, both 
the Russians and the Chinese are trving 
to impress the former European 
colonies with their devotion to an anti 
colonial line. 

Secondly, the Russians changed tac 
tics toward the West at the time of 
the summit breakup in Paris last spring. 
Until then, Premier Khrushchev trod 
lightly, hoping to beguile France and 
the West into giving him what he 
wanted in Berlin. Now Khrushchev is 
more interested in poking and _prod- 
ding the West. 

Thirdly, the Russians and Chinese 
are competing for power in the Middle 
East and Africa. The Chinese have 
made several moves to gain influence 
there, including promising aid to the 
FLN, and the Russians don’t like to see 
their junior partners gaining power 
abroad. 


e Moves in U. N.—The Algerians have 
also come to the U.N. for help. In 


} 


other vears, they asked for a resolution 
urging France to negotiate both mili- 
tary and political matters prior to a 
cease-fire 


This vear, the FLN will ask for a 
resolution calling for direct U.N. in- 


tervention, on grounds that the war is 
now an international dispute hey 
want the U.N. to supervise the self- 


determination referendum de Gaulle 
has promised 


When _ this 
similar to it, 


esolution, inother 
omes before the General 


Assembly, it will get at least a simple 
majority. Whether it will get the two- 
thirds majority needed for a_ formal 
recommendation depends on the new 
African members, most of whom are 
former French colonies heir svm- 


pathies are with Algeria but their eco 
nomic and political ties 

In any event, such recommendations 
from the General Assembly carry only 
moral force and de Gaulle has indicated 
that he will not tolerate U.N. interfer- 
ence. But there is just a suspicion that 
he might accept a carefully worked-out 


U.N. plan to break the impass¢ 


ire with France 


ll. Both Ends Against Middle 


For the most part, de Gaulle has 
been unable thus far to resolve the Al- 
gerian question because he is boxed in 
by political forces at home. From the 
right, the Army and _ ultranationalist 
elements insist on a French Algeria, 
with total integration into metropoli- 
tan France. 

This week, they protested de Gaulle’s 
repeated call for an Algerian Algeria, 
terming it “abandonment.” De Gaulle 
is unwilling to risk a civil war by split- 
ting with these rightest forces. 

On the left, a growing number are 
calling for a negotiated peace. These 
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when she sits at 


the new Remington KARD-VEYER filing unit: 


The new Remington Rand Kard-Veyer Unit makes filing 
automatic ...makes any girl in your filing department worth 
three times as much! A Kard-Veyer Unit delivers up toa 
half-million records to the operator at the touch of a button 
... enables her to file more than 1000 records per hour! The 
saving is substantial not only in time (money) but also in 
valuable floor space because a Kard-Veyer Unit concentrates 


the bulk of your files at a single convenient work station. 


And ease of Kard-Veyer operation raises employee morale, 


reduces fatigue and virtually eliminates costly errors. This 





greater production and efficiency have made a remarkable 
improvement in customer service wherever Kard-Veyer Units 
are installed—leading banks, large loan companies and 
utilities ... many other businesses large and small. Let a 
trained Remington Rand Systems Specialist show you how to 
do a faster, more effective filing job with fewer people—write 


Room 2110, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Kard -Veyer is also available on a long or short term lease plan, 


Flemington Fland Systems 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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THE 
FASTEST 
SELLING 

FOODS ARE 
IN THE 
FRESHEST 
LOOKING 
PACKAGES 


\8S. NET WEIGHT 
COMET SCE MILLS « BOWSTON,. teHas 






ORANGE PEKOE 
| /ANDPEKOE 
} BLACK TEA ! 
CHOICEST BLEND 4 


“What the eye sees faster sells faster” is an old axiom in pack- 
age goods merchandising—and no one is more keenly aware of 
it than brand leaders in the field! To assure maximum shelf 
appeal, Magnolia Carton uses Calcofluor White-treated paper- 
board for the Comet Rice and Lipton Tea packages. With this 
famous Cyanamid brightener, whites are whiter, colors 
brighter, type and illustrations stand out sharp and clear. 
Stronger package design adds strength to favorable brand 
image, adds speed to eye-and-buy appeal. To move more goods 
off the shelf — specify Calcofluor White in your packaging 
board! e American Cyanamid Company / Dyes Department 
/ Bound Brook, New Jersey. 


e Comet Rice package: Bleached 
Manila-lined Newsboard. e Lipton Tea 
package: White Patent-Coated News- 
back. e Board by Fleming & Sons, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas. Packages by 
Magnolia Carton Division of Fleming 
and Sons, Inc., Houston, Texas. 
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groups have recently found an unex- 
pected ally in Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen, who appealed for a_peace- 
ful solution and an end t trocities 


by both sides 
Until now, the majorit 
men have been willing to let de Ga 


end the Algerian v is he v fit. But 
the number ad ting th t Charlie 
do it’ approach is dwindlin 
¢ Referendum—De Gaulle in h eech 
lriday warned the left that he would 
use the nearly dictatorial power uil- 
ible to him, if the government wer 
threatened. He warned the right that 
he might resort to a popula te in 
France if it ntinued to resist his 
policies toward Alget 

But de Gaulle m not be to 
move fast enough to k ) nty f th 


Algerian situation in French hand If 


France or the U.N. is unable to stop 
the war soon, the FLN will look mare 
and more to the Communist bloc for 


assistance 


l'o reach the Algerians, Communist 


material assistance will proba ome 
through Tunisia and Mor This 
disturbs the leader f both nations, 
especially ‘Tunisian Pre Bourguiba 
He is pro-Western and would be most 
unhappy to see Communist influence in 
North Africa. But if h forced to 
choose betwee Iran ind Alg 1 
there’s little doubt that he will side 
with the Algerians here’ ilk 


of a fusion of governments in M 
Algeria, and Tunisia 

If this comes about, France may feel 
it necessarv to carrv the war t LN 
bases and supplv depots in Tunisia 


Morocco 


lll. Hard Decision for U.S. 


So far, the U.S. has kept ut of the 
conflict, although the FLN charges that 
the U.S. sides with France Algerian 
spokesmen are bitter over bombings 
thev claim the French made with U.S- 
built planes and b 

As th 
national s ‘A 
the U.S ind its new President—with 


in extremely licat | 101 If the 
U.S doesn’t itinu t ( pt 
de Gaulle’s contention that the Algerian 
rebellion is an int ffair, it will risk 
alienating an important NATO al 
The U.S s already at odds with 
de Gaulle over the structure an 
tion of NATO’s armed force 
Converselv, if the U.S fu to 
champi m th tf Algerian [- 
determination, it risks alienating t in 
committed nation f Africa and Asia, 
which the U.S trving t nfluence 
in the cold wat A test will come in 


the U N where U Ss d rat have 
refused to indicate how the U.S. will 
vote. Thev sav thev must see what sort 
of resolution presented END 


I 
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MARINE 
MIDLAND 


the banks that know 
New York State 


Again last year a Marine Midland bank was one of the nation's 
leading underwriters of tax-free state and municipal bonds. 
Actually, it participated in bidding on 98% of all the issues 
offered in areas served by Marine Midland banks--and succeeded 
in buying $185,000,000 of these. Marine Midland certainly knows 
New York State. Can the banks with this intimate home-town 
knowledge be useful to you? 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Bufalo + The Marine Midland Marine Midland Trust Company of the Mohawk Valley— Utica + The Northern New 

Trust Company of New York— New York City + Genesee Valley Union Trust Com- York Trust Company — Watertown + Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown — 

) nA Rochester + Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New York— Sing- Jamestown + Tbe Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—7roy + Marine Midland 
mion-Elmtra + Marine Midland Trust Company of Central New York— Syracuse « Trust Company of Rockland County— Nyack 


NEW YORK STATE'S FIRST FAMILY OF HOME-TOWN BANKS—10 BANKS WITH 174 OFFICES SERVING 98 COMMUNITIES. 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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POWER MOWERS 


+++ fer modern living 
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HOME OFFICE: Granite City, Ill. SALES OFFICES: Dallas « Memphis ¢ Kansas City « St. Louis « Minneapolis « Houston ¢ Moline « Tulsa 














In Business Abroad 


German Troops Come Back to France 


—But Only as Guests, for Training 


As invited guests instead of invaders, German troops 
are back in France. The ones in the picture at the 
right are part of the ad- 
vance guard. They will be 
followed by a total of 2,400 
West German armored 
and parachute troops who 
will train in France 

Under special orders to 
avoid friction with French 
citizens, the soldiers have 
been told to avoid anv dis- 
cussion having to do with 
World War II, and to 
treat French girls as “sis- 
ters.” Most of the troops 
will be stationed at Sis- 
sonne near Laon and 
Mourmelon near Chalons 
sur-Marne, eastern France 
areas that saw fighting 
between the two countries 
in 1870 and in both world 
wars. 


Four Latin American Nations to Get 


U.S. Loan to Push Economic Integration 


The development bank planned by Guatemala, FE] 
Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua will get $10-million 
from the U.S. for loans on public and private projects 
that will further integrate the four Central American 
cconomiecs 

(he bank, expected to open next year, will be called 
the Central American Bank for Economic Integration. 
It is a move by the four countries toward an eventual 
common market. 


British to Show Industrial Goods 


In Moscow, Shun Consumer Appeal 


Last vear, the Soviet press criticized the U.S. exhi- 
bition in Moscow for too much emphasis on consumer 
goods, not enough on industrial equipment. The British 
are forestalling similar criticism of their exhibit in 
Moscow next year. The United Kingdom display, billed 
as a trade fair, will be almost exclusively industrial 

Emphasis will be on machine tools, civil aviation, and 
manufacturing equipment for the textile, food processing, 
and other industries. There also will be displays featuring 
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Britain's nuclear power and medical research programs, 
lor the Russian housewife, the British exhibition may 
have less appeal than the American; but 1-million Soviet 
citizens are expected to see it. More than 600 British 
companies are taking part in the three-week exhibition, 
which starts May 19 on the site of the old U.S. exhi- 
bition at Sokolniki Park. About 2,000 Britons will be 


flown to Moscow to handle the various stands. 


Indonesian Bill for State Control 


Puts Heat on Foreign Oil Companies 


Indonesia is putting pressure on the three Western 
oil companies that operate there—Caltex, Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Shell \ bill signed by Pres. 
Sukarno but not yet approved by Parliament calls for 
state control of the oil industri 


An explanation ‘issued with the bill, however, says 
foreign companies may be appointed as “contractors 
for state companies. “What this means, exactly, is not 
too clear,” an official of one company says. “Presumably 
it means we will have to renegotiate our contracts 

None of the companies was surprised by the announce 
ment. There has been growing sentiment among | 
conesians for state control of the oil indust 

Caltex produces about 200,000 barrels a day in In- 
donesia, Shell about 120,000 b/d, and Stanvac about 
77,000 b/d. Shell and Stanvac refine most of their pro 
duction. ‘They share a 60,000-b/d local market. Caltex 


has no refinery in the republic. 


U.S. Customers of Amtorg Startled 
To Learn Deals Are Reported to Washington 


Executives of more than 250 U.S mpanies that 
have traded with Russia through Amtorg, the Soviet 
trading agency in New York, expressed surprise ot 
“shock” when thev learned that detai 1Ci Ins- 
ictions had been reported by the Russians to Washing 
ton. This was disclosed by a group of Harvard School 
of Business Administration graduates who, as students, 
interviewed 257 companies to compile a recently pub 
lished guide to U.S. businessmen interested in Soviet 
trade. 


“Only one company was aware that information about 
its transactions with the Soviets had become a matte! 


of public record,” a group spokesman said. “The others 


were surprised—and most of them were shocked 
Amtorg handles just over half of the total U.S.-Soviet 


trade volume As an agent of the Soviet government 


\mtorg is required to file semiannual statement vith 
the Justice Dept. listing names of all persons and com 
es with whicl loes busi t dol] ' 
panies with which it does business, exa ) 
of all transactions, type and quantity of goods traded, 
and dates of all transactions. ‘The information vail 


able to the general public. 

[he report, U.S.-Soviet Trade: Facts for the Business- 
man’s Appraisal, is available commercially for $18.5 
from Trade Research Associates, Box 5616, Cl nd | 
Ohio 
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BUSINESS-MACHINE LANGUAGE SPOKEN HERE 


The Farrington Optical Scanner—also known as the EYE 
speaks the three languages that put automatic business ma- 
chines to work: punched cards, punched tape, magnetic tape. 


The EYE does automatically what you’re doing this instant: 
it reads. Words, numbers, even symbols. With a speed and 
accuracy that no human eye and hand can possibly duplicate 

But that’s only half the story. The EYE then translates 
imprinted data from documents (bills, checks, tab card 


Farrington Optical Scanners are now automating data proce 


AT&T NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


count cards of varying sizes) into these three business-machine 
languages 


Optica! scanning therefore offers the most versatile way of 
translating printed data into any form for any automatic data 
processing machine. Because the EYE sees its data, there is 
no need for special inks or special papers. _ 


Wherever you find three or more key-punch operators, you 
find alikely place for an Optical Scanner. Only Farrington makes it. 


) for companies like: 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 


For further information, write Farrington Electronics Inc., Needham Heights 94, Mass. 











Industry Heats Up Under F 


Tampa and St. Petersburg, 
separated by the bay, vie for 
different kinds of industry. 


HILLSBOROUGH | 
PINELLAS | 


Tampa 





St. Petersburg 


ee ee 


qo? 


———_—<—-T 


Area’s location is an ad- 
vantage for companies ca- 
tering to Florida’s market. 









* NY 
Tallahassee Jacksonville 


St. Petersburg 


New plants led upsurge in the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg economy during the last 
decade. Job opportunities and pleasant 
climate have drawn... 





“Ten years ago, Tampa was just a 
cigar factory with a port,” said one of 
its businessmen this week. “People here 
were satisfied to leave it that way. To- 
day we have all sorts of new industry— 
and the town has waked up.” 

In rival St. Petersburg, 20 miles west 
across Tampa Bay (map), another man 
echoed this sentiment. “When new 
business first began to come here, it 
met a sleepy, small-town attitude, a 
kaffee-klatsch approach to things. ‘To- 
day I can feel a change toward big-city 
thinking.” 

Both were reflecting on the spec- 
tacular growth of the Tampa-St. Peters- 
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| — 444,000 


burg area during the past decade. Since 
1950, the total population of Hills 
borough (Tampa) and Pinellas (St 
Petersburg) Counties has increased 
85%, from 409,000 to 760,000. ‘I mpa 
alone, including land annexed sinct 
1950, more than doubled to 271,00( 
St. Petersburg grew 84% to 178,000 

¢ Big Changes—With this growth has 
come not only the psychological change 
that oldtimers notice but also the obvi- 
ous physical changes. Modern plants in 
new industrial parks, shopping centers 


amid bustling new suburbs, and the new 


University of South Florida have gone 
up around T'ampa’s old red-brick cigar 
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01,000 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


'— 571,000 


THATCHER GLASS 


1958 — 655,000 


--. thousands of newcomers to the region, 
boosting population by 85% —a growth 
rate that only Miami and Phoenix have 
exceeded nationwide. 


Data: 1950 and 1960 Figures; Bureau of the Census; Interim Years, University of Florida 


plants and congested port facilities. And 
St. Petersburg’s — shuffleboard-plaving 
older residents, too, are startled by their 
changed surroundings. 

Numerous manufacturing _ plants, 
such as those in the pictures, were built 
during Florida’s boom. Many were at- 
tracted to the state to supply the ex- 
panding Florida market, and thev came 
particularly to the Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg area because of its central loca- 
tion on the peninsula (map). 


|. More People, More Jobs 


From 1950 to 1960, Florida was the 
fastest-growing state in the union, and 
among its major metropolitan centers, 
only the Miami area grew faster than 
Tampa-St. Petersburg. 

Migration provided 
state’s growth. Of the 2-million gain, 
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most of the 


a phenomenal 1.5-million people came 
from other states. Climate was Flor 
ida’s greatest pull, for both those who 
came there to retire and_ those 
came to work. 

In a sense, many immigrants created 
their jobs by moving to Florida. 
They expanded the market for con 
sumer goods, creating opportunities for 
manufacturers to build plants to serve 
the region and for people to find em 
ployment in those plants. They re- 
quired new homes, stores, schools, and 
a host of other things—opening up mor« 
jobs for carpenters, clerks, school teach 
ers, and others. 

But population 


who 


own 


growth was not the 


only stimulant to manufacturing. The 
climate that attracted—or would at- 


tract—skilled workers brought in elec 
tronics and other industries that had 
no interest in Florida consumers, but 
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that had trouble finding men in other 
states. 

¢ Late Start—Regardless of whether 
the market or climate brought com- 
panies to Florida, the Tampa Bay area 
drew a substantial share. Most of the 
400 that came during the past four 
vears alone are small companies that 
serve only the immediate region. But 
big ones also have come, some serving 
markets that extend into other states 
in the Southeast. 

Tampa and St. Petersburg did not 
rely wholly on chance or on the sun 
Both began to woo industry a few vears 
They started later than other 
Florida cities, however, and each made 
an individual pitch for different kinds 
of industries. 

Although the industrial promotion 
efforts of the two cities are still rela 
tively recent, it already is possible to 
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Modern Bruning Copyflex copying ma- 
chines give you the flexibility and econo- 
my that bring big savings in paperwork! 
With Copyflex, you reproduce all doc- 
uments in systematized paperwork 
order-invoice, purchasing-receiving, ac- 


counting, etc.-from one original trans- 

lucent form. Copyflex flexibility lets you 

add, block out, or change information on 

the original form whenever desired, make 

copies of the revised or changed form 

or any part of it as desired. Best of all 

for business systems and most office 

copying work. Copyflex copies cost only 

l¢ each for materials for letter size. 
CALL THE BRUNING MAN. He's your 
paperwork expert — backed by a company with 
over 60 years’ experience. He's located in prin- 
cipal U.S. and Canadian cities 


(BRUNING ) 
Copytlex” 














Charles Bruning Company, inc., Dept. 11-D 

1800 Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Illinois 

Offices in Principal U.S. Cities 

In Canada: 103 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
Please send me information on Copyflex 
for Business 

Cc Please arrange for a Bruning Man to con 
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measure the results and to see how the 
new people and new businesses have 
changed the area. 


ll. Rivalry and Cooperation 


[he more technical type of com- 
panies that St. Petersburg has attracted 
has won it greater payrolls than ‘Tampa 
got. Since 1955, new industries have 
added $36-million in annual payrolls in 
Pinellas County, against $25-million 
since 1954 for Hillsborough 

But ‘Tampans say their diversified 
range of companies has more stability. 

Both counties, to be sure, have bene- 
fitted from the great growth in jobs. 
In the past 10 vears, average nonfarm 
employment in both rose from 98,000 
to 189,000. Manufacturing itself shot 
up from 19,000 to 35,000 
¢ Expansion-Minded—The area’s lead- 
ing department store, Maas Bros., illus- 
trates how more workers and _ higher 
incomes have boosted the economy. 
From 1886 until 1955, Maas operated 
only in downtown Tampa. Since then, 
it has built three other stores in the two 
counties, is now building one in Clear- 
water, and expanding in St. Petersburg. 
Not only have people been upgrading 
their tastes and spending, but there also 
have been seasonal changes, savs Pres. 
M. S. Stein. Maas virtually used to 
close its St. Petersburg store in summer; 
now the business is almost vear-round. 
¢ New Attitudes—With the growth in 
business, attitudes toward the changes 
have been changing, too. Except for the 
l'ampa_ businessmen who complain 
they now have more labor trouble, or 
the St. Petersburg resort people who 
dislike the intrusion of nonresort busi- 
ness, the new industrv generally is ac- 
cepted. “Some of out chief 
footdraggers,”” says a Tampa _ business 
man, “now are our finest advocates of 
progress and community effort.” 

In Tampa, the downtown area is un- 
dergoing a substantial rejuvenation. The 
Exchange National Bank of ‘Tampa has 
a new building and the Marine Bank 
& Trust Co. is erecting one—the first 
major new structures in the area since 
the 1920s. And on a vital 19-acre tract 
that the Atlantic Coast Line RR re 
fused to sell until two vears ago, a num 
ber of new buildings are to go up 
¢ Tie-In—This private construction ties 
in with city-sponsored works designed 
to strengthen Tampa’s position as the 
area’s business center. As the first Flot 
ida city to qualify for urban renewal help 
from Washington, Tampa is clearing 
slums from 150 acres just north of the 
old Coast Line property 
and apartments will be built in their 
place Then a new expressway 
will bring trafic into the city 


former 


Businesses 


vstem 
more 
easily. 

Beyond this, new land use plans are 
in the works for the whole county. A 


joint city-county planning ¢ nission 
was set up last vear. With the he Ip of 
Atlanta’s Phil Hammer Associates, the 


commission is attacking what director 
Martin Smith calls ‘“‘a complete hodge- 
podge.”’ 

Across the bay, the even greater popu 
lation growth of Pinellas County has 
taxed recreation facilities, sch ind 
roads. The city is meeting these n« 
such as the 800 acres of mang valnps 
at Mullet Kev, which it is dev ing 
into public beaches and parks 

At the same time, private interests in 
St. Petersburg aren’t idle either. Allstate 
Insurance Co. is developing a 100-acre 


“office park” close 
several 
apartments 

¢ City Competition—Between lampa 
and St. Petersburg, the competitive bat- 
tle goes on. Both have their “‘interna- 
tional” airports 17 miles apart. ‘Tampans 
still resent the campaign waged in the 


to downtown. And 
planning high-rise 


builders are 


St. Petersburg press to keep ‘Tampa 
from getting the University of South 
Florida. What particularly irritates 


them was the play on the 
location of the campus 
two breweries in the 
park. 

¢ Cooperation, Too—But ther 
a greater amount of cooperation be- 
tween the two in such things as roads. 
More than slightly, this cooperation 
may be attributed to an awareness that 
thev are not competing across the board 
for the same industrial prospects 


roposed 
i I 
from 
industrial 


-aCTOSS 


major 


ilso is 


Io understand why the two cities 
started late and whv they made differ- 
ent approaches, vou have to know 


something about the past of both cities. 


Ill. Tampa’s Take-Off 


Like Jacksonville and unlike most 
other Florida cities, Tampa has never 
had a resort atmosphere. Its pace was 
set by business. shipping, ind manufac- 
turing 

Much of this derives from the town’s 
kev role as a transportation cent In 


the 1880s, Henry B. Plant drove his 
Southern Express Co., 
the Atlantic Coast Line RR, into the 
citv. In the same decade, Vincente 
Martinez Ybor, who gave his name to 
['ampa’s colorful Latin section, Ybor 
Citv, brought ' 
Phosphate and 


1 forerunner of 


in the cigar indust1 


from 


citrus 


counties began to move through the 
city, attracted tin can and fertilizer 
plants. From all these activities, Tampa 
emerged as the distribution and_ busi 
ness hub for a large chunk of Florida 

But, Tampa did not really con live 
until after World War II. Part id 
timers sav, this was because of the in- 
fluence of some old families. ““We had 
1 group who liked the communit the 
wav it was,” a banker recalls They 
resisted any change they could rot con- 
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-you’ll = 


move... @ 


Sven 


.., that’s the day you'll 
discover what 
this promise 
really means 


Next time you see these famous doors 
give a thought to what’s behind the peace of mind 
they promise. 


It’s simply this. . . a little more know-how... a 
little extra care. 


Small things? No! The most important things 
in the world on the day you move. 


/e’ve been supplying that know-how and extra 


, 
«>t 








care for 32 years. That’s why more people have 
trusted their treasures to Allied than to any other 
mover in the world. 

So when you move—phone your Allied Man. 
Look under “Allied Van Lines” in your phone book. 
Write for FREE booklet—‘“Helpful Facts on 
Household Moving.’’ Allied Van Lines, 25th & 
Roosevelt Road, Broadview, IIl. 


] ) NO.1 ON THE HIGHWAY 




























trol.” Moreover, th ninant € 
fought one another nd th feuds 
served further t nit the t li- 
i viding it. 
e New Blood—The war and ea 
war vears found things beginning t 
change. Death and _ retirem k 
some of the older pe pl ff tl iC 
permitted younger men in the familie 
with different approaches t is 
their views. In addition, fr d 
came in the wave of newcom«e 
The banks illustrate how Tampa in- 
NO SPLICE RINGS stitutions idopted new poimts of view 
are better because the principle Ihe banks had a reputation among busi 
hazard found in ordinary seal rings and belts has nesemen for being too cautious in th 
been removed by Western’s Mono Cord one- heise “Taennane elt a 70 elsewh = 
piece construction. In addition, dimensional re- tei pe, prt aiie The “a seer 
quirements are maintained, quality controlled, ee ee ken thn ee 
and service vastly improved—all at no extra cost. Marine Bank & Trust Co. beca a 
Don’t use a spliced ring for technical seal gressive and W. How rd Frankland, 
applications, but profit from nearly 60 years already a leading ‘Tampa _ businessman, 
experience—specify Mono Cord rings by Western. became presid« nt of the First National 
° Bank of Tampa. They went after loans 
| ie) Write or phone for i ae more eager We've surprised a lot of 
infor mation, literature Vdao a ; le A : Frank} 1 “by tl ' : 
| or a visit by our sales , —'' people, SAVS rankiand, Vy Thanking 
engineer in your area. WW, them for borrowing mone\ 
: ° Once existing businesses had st ped 
‘ up their stride, a number of men—such 
WESTERN ~SUn--% —8 -) co. as Henry Foland of the xchang Na- 
tional Bank of ‘Tampa, attornev I’. Paine 
ore | | (oe AP SAMA Kelly, Jr., and M. R. McKinley of 
re) Molded and Lathe-Cut Rubber Parts l'ampa Electric Co.—agreed that ‘fampa 
for All Industries needed to bring in new business« 
Before making their pitch, their new 
i Committee of 100 addressed itself to 
- improving the city’s transportation facil- 
ities and to providing sites for ] t 
e Chain Reaction—The committee’s 
real estate efforts had hain 1 tion 
" effect. The 1,000-acre industrial park it 
A@ Smith developed out of an abandoned port 
! today housing nin Mpan em- 
ploving 1,600—persuaded others to de- 
velop industrial districts all « the 
count hese wet n addition to 
plant sites ar |- 
road tracks 
Although — th mmitte n't 
claim credit for all the new plants it 
in feels it helped to land such companies 
SF as National Gvpsum Co., Jos. Schlitz 
~~ -SF Brewing Co Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Phatcher Glass Mfg. Ci fF ind 
‘ General Cable Corp 
MEMRAM, 800 to 1 hp favorites | These companies, of course, would 
ot have come because of a_ town’s 
a i 4 for quiet operation, salesmanship alon Thev h ld 
ms low maintenance and business reasons. Schlitz and Anheus 
if long-life service... Busch came to brew beer for th 
From the case of the BUN. Uh itcher Gla cies a Be 
1960, A. O. SMITH CORP, A. O. Smith Motor Man —a bottles for them and others. Genera 
@eeeeeseeeeeeeoese complete stable of integrals Cable wanted to be near Tan ‘ 
, that include single-phase tric, whose output has doubl 
a gS e models (1-5 hp) or polyphase five vears with th popt lation 1 
; 6 (1-800 hp). Also a team of National Gypsum was attracted the 
: A O.Smith = fractional-hp motors. All are sure huge volume of nstruction 
. ewe e bets to give top performance 
> a a ° _ the long, pte a IV. St. Petersburg’s Bid 
° Tipp City, Obie e nd there’s an A. O. Smith Moto1 ; 
A.0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL. S.A ) Man near you — chomping at In contrast to Tampa, St. Pet urg 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A ‘ the bit to give you 24-hour action historically has leaned on p y fun 
‘ on all parts and service orders for tourists and a sunlit haven for re- 
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Now you can junk all those clutter-makers 


This day—he becomes a more valuable man 


New Clutter-Proof Desks organize work, 
save time and save floor space 


It’s remarkable how a clear desk top 
and orderly desk drawer interiors 
can give office people a fresh, new 
outlook on work. That’s exactly 
what a Shaw-Walker ‘‘Clutter- 
Proof” Desk does. 

The rewards are—better work, 
faster, easier. And working space on 
the desk top is nearly doubled. 

How’s it done? Fully 75% of the 
things that drift around on the tops 
of other desks have a specific place 
inside this desk. Even your letter 
trays, the telephone and wastebasket 


are in these space-planned drawers. 

The Clutter-Proof Desk is only one 
of Shaw-Walker’s time- and space- 
savers that will help reduce your 
office costs. Others are: Files with 
automatic expanding drawers; step- 
saving fireproof equipment; error- 
proof filing systems; time-saving 
payroll plans; ingenious automation 
accessories and many more. 

Most companies experience meas- 
urable increases in efficiency when 
Shaw-Walker equipment is used. 
Thirty minutes to an hour more 


daily output at the modernized work 
stations is not unusual. 

You will get some profitable ideas 
by visiting one of our 17 panoramic 
branches or 485 dealers. Alternately, 
ask for our 248-page colorful “‘idea 
book,” the Office Guide. Free to of- 
fice and purchasing executives when 
requested on business letterhead. 





SHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 26, Michigan 
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How 
about 
available 


TRANSPORTATION 





....that’s a 


big question 


“ 







when selecting 
a plant site 


And one big reason why so many nationally-known firms 


have selected a site in 


eR dog 


territory is that they're 


assured of convenient and dependable freight and pas- 
senger service. No question about that. 


For confidential and helpful information about our fully 
developed plant sites and many other choice industrial 
locations in the eleven western states we serve, call on 
your nearest U.P. office or get in touch with us direct. 
We'll be pleased to serve you. 
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Industrial Development Dept. 


_ UNION PACIFIC 


> . 
Region 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





tired citizens. As far as anything else 
was concerned, one of its leaders says. 
“The town was dead on its feet until a 


hadn’t been 1 major 

new industry for 40 veai 
During the early 1950s, sor 

leading citizens decided it made sense 


few vears ago; ther 


to add a leavening of indus to th 
tcurist busine This was a h ( 
sion for som or thei coll Pu t 
swallow; they feared that industn 
would hurt the city’s special appeal as 
a resort. But by 1955, the Com- 


mittee of 100 was formed and alliances 
were made with competing towns in 
Pinellas County for an all-countv ef- 


tort 

¢ No Heavy Industry—U nlik npa 
* lar | . | ] sof | 

leaders, they ruled ou ! 

Vhev felt that th uunty Ww ld not 
attract much industry anywa en 


if it did, thev didn’t want 
ize the resort bu 
greed to go after research and develop- 
ment and manufacturing concerns that 
wanted what Pinellas Countv had to 
offer—warm w iuse they 
expected such environment t 

their manpowe! 
e Early Migrants—Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. was the first important firm to 
It opened an engineering office 


emploving 17 
} 


; . : 
ther living—be¢ 

. 
simplify 


problem 


come 
5 lraftsmen ind en 
neers. It pick ( 
ing to regional manager H. H. Burt, 
because a sur 10 
offered more skilled workers than any 
other place with a similar climate 
Electronic Communica 
moved down from New Jers 


ters and when it began have trouble 
finding engineer g I 
Frank W. Gods ] the ypam 
wanted a pl her t ild attract 
engineers fron th 

Answers t lin 1eW 

it to conclude that F] 

Th I th h 

St. Petersburg. The nv Ww 
sizable coast 


was faced with ind and 


ont 
place 


problems in Palm B 1 and Fort | 
derdale 

Other majo Ipan that ed 
the parade include Genet EF] 
Co., with a plant king products f 
the Atomic Energ mmission 
vision of Minn ip | H ie VC R 
ulator Co. making inertial guidai 
tems, and a ision of Sperrv R 
Corp. manuf 
ment 

For the ‘J 
this is just a beginning. Th t 
timism ) 
Arthur D. | 
Development Comm | 
forecast is that tl 1 will get n 
even greater shat f Flor vth 
during the 


during the t d END 
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Of Moose And Men... 


The search for oil sometimes makes 
strange companions. On Alaska’s 
Kenai Peninsula—oilmen and moose. 
When Richfield and Standard of 
California began joint development 
of oil production in the heart of the 
Kenai Moose Range, some wildlife 
conservationists had their doubts. 
What would happen to the moose? 

The answer is... the moose herd is 
thriving. Through close association 
with the United States Department 
of the Interior, oilmen learned that 
dense spruce thickets limit the 
growth of “secondary” vegetation, 


i 


ae 


and multiple 


prime food source for the moose. 
Whenever drilling operations require 
clearing of these thickets, the moose 
will enjoy a food supply more 
plentiful than ever before. 

Wells are widely spaced. And to 
preserve the rugged beauty of this 
vast wilderness, derricks are removed 
as soon as wells are completed. 

Thus, oil development in our 49th 
State has helped the Kenai moose 
population —a fine example of wise 
multiple use of Government-owned 
lands. It is sound conservation of two 
great natural resources. 


RICHFIELD 


* OIL CORPORATION 
- LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





















THE FAR WEST —l/and of dynamic 
industrial and population growth— 
where Richfield vision and research 
produce a wide variety of 
years-ahead petro/eum products. 



































You build more sales 
with signs of | 











PLEXIGLAS 
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Shown above are just a few ways in which leading 
companies are using signs made of PLEXIGLAS® 
acrylic plastic. With PLEXIGLAS, trademarks are 


reproduced accurately . . . building facades become 

dramatically luminous at night, lighted by sources 

concealed behind the translucent material sign 

faces are clean, colorful and legible by day. And 
loa gf 


everywhere, results are the same—sal 
where a PLEXIGLAS sign is used to mark a place 
of business 


FO Up 


PLEXIGLAS is the sign material that has sparked 
a revolution in dealer-identification sign programs 


i 


Send for this full 
color brochure, 
and for the names 
of sign companies 
expervenced in the 
ise Of PLEXIGLAS 
made only by 
Rohm & Haas. 





in recent years. It is strong, rigid and weather 
resistant. Sign maintenance costs are low. Above 
all, a sign of PLEXIGLAS impresses customers, 
makes them feel that the name on the sign is 


a good one 


Want to know what PLEXIGLAS can do for your 
sign program, whether it involves a single sign or 
thousands? Our new 20-minute color film, ‘The 
Sign of PLEXIGLAS’’, may give you a good idea. 
We will be pleased to arrange a showing for you 


and your marketing staff. 


, 
Chemicals for Industry 


II ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





in Canada: Rvohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., West 
Hill, Ontario. 

















THE WORLD GETS BIGGER EVERY DAY 
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TENNESSEE GAS TRA! 


FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT ME 
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How a New Industry 


One road to the future of manage- 
in business and in government 
lies round a sharp right-hand turn off 
Jefferson Davis Highway in Arlington, 
Va. You bounce over two sets of rusted 
ynd ~weed-choked railroad tracks, past 
the loading dock of a small machinern 
factory, past a pile of weathered steel 
beams. And then vou're there. 

Ihe address is C-E-I-R, Inc. The 
initials stand for Corporation for Eco 
nomic & Industrial Research. The 
wrong side of the tracks location is de- 
liberate—it keeps overhead low. And 
despite the site, C-E-I-R is very likely 
the biggest independent company in 
the computer service business—a new 
industry (which prefers to call itself a 
profession) that has grown up around 
the large high-speed computers 

Like others in this new industry, 
C-E-I-R (pronounced “‘Sear”) is in the 
business of solving other businesses’ 
problems. It does this in part by rent- 
ing time to other companies on the 
high-speed computers’ that it, in turn, 
rents from International Business Ma- 
chines. But as great a part of its busi 
ness comes from the use of its human 
talent as from its mechanical 
ment. 
¢ The Staff—C-E-I-R has a staff of 300; 
some 200 of them are professionals 
mathematicians, economists, — statisti 
cians, sociologists, physicists, electrical 
and chemical engineers, and even psy 
chologists. Among the 200 are 29 
Ph.D.s and masters too numerous to 
mention. Even the public relations di 
rector has unique qualifications: Be- 
sides having a B.A. in psychology he 
used to write the Buck Rogers science- 
fiction comic strip. 

len salesmen drum up a growing part 
of C-E-I-R’s business. At the moment, 
though, a larger part of it comes to the 
company through its close contacts with 
the still small world of men in_ busi- 
ness and in government who under 
stand the language of mathematics and 
the capabilities of the large, high-speed, 
digital computers. Half C-E-I-R’s busi- 
ness 1s commercial, a proportion that it 
is working hard to boost. The other 
half is done for the government, and 
the greater part of this is for the mili- 
tary. 
¢ On a Grand Scale—When a commer- 
cial client comes to C-E-I-R, he has a 
pretty clear knowledge that his com 
pany has problems. He has some idea 
of what those problems might be, but 
only the haziest concept of how the 
might be solved. It’s the function of 
C-F-I-R’s men to probe into the com 
pany, define the problems, set them 


ment 


equip 
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BRAINS AND COMPUTERS are the tools Herbert W. Robinson has used to build 





Grows Up 
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C-E-I-R from a $17,000 investment to a $7-million-a-year company in the last five years. 


down in a mathematically logical form, 
and with the aid of the computers to 
find the answers. 

The problems it handles are usualls 
problems on a grand scale: How, for 
example, should a food company, with 
a score of major production plants and 
dozens of offices in all parts of the na 
tion, balance its entire capital invest 
ment given a vast range of 
farm product prices, of transportation 
and labor costs, of plant efficiency, and 
of markets and selling prices? Or, for 


program 


the government, how to predict the 
effect of a nuclear weapon—given its 


size, its radiation potential, its target, 
and the fact that under the nuclear 
bomb test moratorium no_ atomic 
weapon has been physically tested for 
two vears? 

¢ Men and Tools—To do this work 
C-E-I-R has at its Arlington headquat 
ters a combination of a staff of 175 
and three high-speed computers; in its 
branch offices—Houston, New York 
City, Los Angeles, and London—it has 
at the moment about 125 people and 
one high-speed computer, which is in 
stalled in New York and shared 50-50 
by C-E-I-R and Union Carbide Corp 


These combinations together today 





bring C-E-I-R business at a rate of $7- 
million a year. 

This, at least, is C-E-I-R’s situation 
as of this week. Last week, it decided 
to install a large new computer—the 
biggest available commercially in West- 
ern Europe—in its London office next 
May. Any day now the company is 
likely to announce that a new office 
will be set up in Chicago and that a 
second fast new computer will go either 
to its Houston or Chicago offices. 


|. Gamble on “Stretch” 


Things move fast at C-E-I-R. So far 
they also have moved consistently up 
ward since the company was formed 
in 1955. But the severest tests lie two 
vears ahead and more. They stem from 
the fact that C-E-I-R last month placed 
with IBM the first commercial order foi 
the largest, fastest, and most expensive 
computer yet built, IBM’s “Stretch” 
machine. 

“Stretch” was first designed for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and until 
last month only three orders had been 
placed for it: AEC’s, the British Atomic 
Energy Authority's, and one from an 
agency in Washington that considers 
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Executives: 
Step into a 
long range 
cost 
reduction 
maintenance 
program for 
your roofs 


FREE BOOK 


will help you! 


Your roof areas are out of sight ... out 
of mind. But they are a constant and 
unpredictable cost-producing factor... 
unless you rely upon a dependable 
service such as the Tremco Planned 
Preventive Roof Maintenance Program. 
It presents an accurate tailor-made pic- 
ture of your present roof conditions, 
and its projected future. It includes 
these advantages: 


e spots roof trouble before it becomes 
expensive 


e provides a realistic budgeted program 
to eliminate sudden large roof ex- 
penditures 


assures ultimate lowest possible roof 
costs per square foot per year 


Write for Tremco Case History R-25 
describing Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
budgeting of roof maintenance projects 
at its Lester, Penna., plant, and how a 
similar Tremco program can benefit you. 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Canada) LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


ALLEY 


PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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itself so secret that IBM is not allowed 
to name it. (It’s presumably the Cen 
tral Intelligence Agency.) 

So far, none of these new machines 
has been delivered. They are built to 
order and are put together largely by 
hand. AEC’s will be shipped out first, 
will be in operation late this year 
C-E-I-R will not get its machine until 
late in 1962, and will install it in its 
Los Angeles office. 

“Stretch” will be nine times faster 
than its immediate predecessor in 
IBM’s stable of computers, the 7090 
It will, the specifications say, handl 
120-million computations a minute 
Problems that occupy the IBM 7090 foi 
an hour will be disposed of by “Stretch” 
in a little more than five minutes. [f 
Stretch” lives up to the record of the 
7090, it will handle some forms of work 
at half as much again the speed its 
maker claims for it. It will also have far 
greater versatility than has been built 
into the 7090 model. 
¢ A Jinni—Such capacity breeds prob- 
lems for its owner; chiefly, how to keep 
the machine busy. Few of the high- 
speed digital computers can pay for 
themselves and begin to return a profit 
for the company that rents them unless 
they work steadily for more than 
a “shift”—eight hours a day. Profits usu 
ally began piling up only when the 
machines work for 12 hours a day. Gov 
ernment agencies of the size and au 
tonomy of AEC and CIA aren’t much 
concerned by this. They can usually 
justify having such a machine because 
it will meet the foreseeable peak loads 
of their work. C-E-I-R’s justification for 
its “Stretch” will lie squarely in it 
profit and loss account. 
¢ $13-Million Gamble—‘‘Stretch” car 
ries a price tag of about $13-million 
More realistically, it will rent to a uset 
for about $300,000 a month, which is 


half C-E-I-R’s present monthly income 
Thus, C-E-I-R may appear to have taken 
a wildly irrational step for an organiza- 
tion that is supposed to be devoted to 


precise mathematical logic “Stretch” 
will make it by far the biggest and 
best-equipped computer service com- 
pany in the world. But how can it ex- 


pect to live long on those figure 
~ There is, of course, 
the equation. Though “‘Stret 
times faster and much more versat 
than IBM’s 7090, it is onlv about f 

times as expensive to rent. ‘This differ 
ential could give C-E-I-R a big advan- 


inother side t 


’ 


tage. A problem that takes nine hours 
to solve on a 7090 (at $725 an hour 
to the client for his use of the machine) 


costs about $6,525 Theoretically, at 
least, “Stretch” could handle the work 
in one hour at a cost of $3,625. So 
great a cut in cost should be irresistible, 
C-E-I-R_ believes 

Ihere’s also C-E-I-R’s own pattern 


of growth For the last five vears its 
income has increased an average of 60 


In the last three vears the in- 
creases have been getting steeper. Earn- 
ings have held fairly steadily at about 
3% of income 

Finally, there’s one part of the equa 
tion that cannot be figured mathemati- 


1 vear 


cally, and it is probably the most impor- 
tant part. This is the talent at C-E-I-R’s 
command. Already its 200-odd _ profes- 
sionals can handle a broad range of 


work, and a company with this kind of 
academic air about it can attract bright 
voung mathematicians, economists, and 
sO on, as easil\ is a summel!l beehive 


brings bears 


ll. Master of the Machine 


At the head of it all is Herbert W 
Robinson who in 1946, at the age of 32 


came to the U.S. as a postwar migrant 





C-E-LR’s talent, part of its flock of Ph.D.s and masters, meets to consider a client’s prob- 
lems—at least, those problems that can be expressed mathematically. 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY IN A FEW HOURS 
DAY OR NIGHT VIA UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


Even coast to coast, fast United Jets can giv same day or overnight delivery. And since United Air Lines 
carries freight on all flights—passenger as well as fast Cargoliners—you have a wide choice of schedules with 
direct service to 72 U. S. cities. You can reserve space for your shipment to be sure of delivery when needed 
—airport to airport or door to door. Every shipment receives extra care handling. United also can serve you 
overseas and anywhere in the U. S. A. on a single airbill through extensive interline agreements. Call any 


United Air Lines office for fast, reliable shipping service . . . for Reserved Air Freight at no extra charge. 


ie 


900 SCHEDULES A DAY EAST AND west [UNITED 
































“BODINE 
MOTORS 


run quietly” 


—Massa, a division of 
Cohu Electronics, Inc. 


"We tested 
several makes 
of fractional 
horsepower 
motors and 
selected 
Bodine Motors 
for these reasons... 
dependability... 
quietness of operation 
...- Superior design... 
quick delivery...better 
packaging...company 
reputation. Your motors 
have excellent. starting 
torque, and that's 

what we require."... 
Ernest A. Massa, vice 
president, Massa, a 
Division of Cohu 
Electronics, Inc. 


Mr. Massa’s company manu- 
factures a recorder that re- 
cords 12 signals simultaneously. 
The chart driving mechanism 
of the direct writing recorder 
is powered by a Bodine Speed 
Reducer Motor. A clutch ar- 
rangement makes 18 syn- 
chronous speeds possible. 





The motor that powers your 
product must be dependable. 
And the extra quality in 
Bodine Motors give you utmost 
dependability . . . actually 
costs less when you figure the 
final cost. Talk to a Bodine 
Motor application engineer... 
soon. 


300 different STOCK types 
and sizes. See your Bodine 
Distributor. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2526 W. Bradley Pi., Chicago 18 





MOTORS ~“ 


nd the leading products 
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JACK MOSHMAN is Ph.D. in mathemat- 


ics, designed vote prediction plan for NBC. 


from Britain, bringing with him two 
Ph.D. degrees (one in economics from 
the London School of Economics, the 
second in mathematical statistics from 
Oxford) and a background that could 
hardly have fitted him better for what 
he is doing now. 

Robinson seems to have a tendency to 
run the business almost by the seat of 
his pants. He does not use the whirring, 
gleaming computers in his building to 
help him decide the course of C-E-I-R's 
future. “‘We’re too small and still too 
new a company for that,” he says. “The 
complexity of our own business is rarely 
too great for the slide-rule and the desk 
calculator.” 

He seems inclined to make decisions 
“Well, if they're ready to sign a contract 
it’s time for us to set up an office in 
Chicago”—while sitting over lunch with 
a couple of his vice-presidents; to back 
hunches uninhibited bv the formidable 
machinery and the even more formida- 
ble mass of mathematical and economic 
discipline in his own head and in the 
brains around him 
¢ Decision Maker—Robinson is plainly 
no slave to the disciplines and _ the 
machines. And, of course, this is the 
broad and uninhibited approach that 
all the management manuals sav _ the 
proper corporate president should have 
It also fits precisely with Robinson's 
own ideas of where the knowledge and 
the techniques he sells should fit into a 
corporation 


“Tt’s mv belief,” he savs, “that these 


techniques and their applications don't 
ind won’t—mean that direct, human 
management is obsolete The most we 
do is to applv the techniques to redu 
the probability of error in management 
decisions Ihe techniques and the 
machines don’t make decisions, the 
can only guide the men who do make 
the decisions And for th present 


anyway, there are big areas of in 


in public poll ind to an extent in 
finance, for example—that sim} in’t 
be expressed mathematically, that in t 
be put in computer languag 


Ill. The Sky’s the Limit 


In C-E-I-R Y 
Robinson and the thr issociates who 
set it up were themselve lee in 
volved in work on their first big « tract 
-a still-classified » for the Air Force 
Now Robinson is mot mcerned with 
C-E-I-R, with its major clients | best 
prospects, and with the art t 
apply rather than with direct work on 
its contracts 

The 200 prof ils handle th \- 
tracts now heir work ranges from 
the problems of reaching outer space 
to delving into the ts of deep 
mining , 
e Mathematical Mix—Late in 1958, 


Pillsbury Co., maker of food products 
and animal feeds, came to C-E-I-R with 
a problem that went right to the heart 
of much of Pillsburv’s business. How, 
Pillsbury asked, could it apply the tech- 
niques of mathematics and the capabili- 


ties of computers to the probl m of pro- 


ducing one f its basi inimal feed 
mixtures? 
Che mix is made up of half a dozen 


grain products, all of which Pillsbury 
has to buy at different and frequently 
changing prices. The company wanted 
to make the mixture at the lowest pos 
sible price, but it had to meet ngid 


nutritional standards (thus had to in- 
clude at least some amount of all the 
half-dozen grains) and had to sell at a 
fixed price. As an added kicker, the 
mixture had to be in 5-lb. packages 
Until late 1958, Pillsbury used a 
group of high-salaried animal nutrition 
ists to solve this problem. They had to 
formulate the mixture, but when the 
company bought its grain supplies the 
often found themselves spending much 
of their time juggling arithmetic instea 
of working at their ience. Yet th 
juggling that might take them a week 


could be handled by a computer in a 
few minutes 

C-F-I-R built a large mathe tical 
matrix, a long s¢ f equation Vel 
ing all the factors of p1 ind 
ents and so on, and set the program 
into its IBM 709 mputet When 
Pillsbury had to buy new suppl f 
the mixtur t nt all th ita t 
C-E-I-R, which f th format 
the computer got th 

yuple of minut 

Pillsbury used the program f 
1 vear, paid C-F-I-R $15,000 f t 
work and the use of it mput 
saved between $300,0f nd > 
in the cost of producing 
Since then, departmental reorgamiza 
ticns have been made at Pills] nd 
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She’s sold! 


...and Du Pont cellophane made the sale 


No wonder she picked the lollipops in 
a multi-pack. She got more for her 
money. She got a package with extra 
convenience. And clean, clear Du Pont 
cellophane gave the package extra 
sparkle—extra sales appeal. 

Candy, like many other products, 
stays fresh and tasty in Du Pont cel- 
lophane. That’s because Du Pont has 
created over 100 different cellophanes 

. each designed to meet different 
customer requirements. Add cello- 
phane’s efficiency on high-speed pack- 
aging machines—beautiful color 


more profitable 


printing—versatility in package 
construction—and you can see why 
it’s the choice of so many packagers. 

Perhaps packaging your product in 
a sparkling cellophane showcase will 
attract added buyers. Multi-packs are 
just one of many ways that cellophane 
can help lower your packaging costs 

. increase profit per sale. We are 
ready to assist you with packaging 
films, ideas and services. 


PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can pay off in better, more 


profitable packaging. Ask a Du Pont 
Representative to give you all the 
facts. Du Pont Company, Film De- 
partment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*t6 Us re 


Better Things for Better Living 


. + through Chemistry 


U PONT 
cellophane 
































































methods are tried-and-true servants 





“You HAD 


A Tubing Problem” 


THis 1s our favorite reply 
to the man who tells us he ‘“‘has 
a tubing problem > Our stock 
answer always has a “‘custom-fitted 
approach to his problem”’ 
because we use the kind of 
quality cold-drawing experience 
that has given priority to TMI 
tubing on every quality level 

TIME AND AGAIN, particularly 
in the pioneering area of quality 
metalworking in instrumentation, 
in nucleonics, in aviation and 
in space technology 
recommendations to “Talk 
it over with the TMI people” 
bring us rewarding opportunities 
to work closely with: challenging 
engineers and production 
executives! We thrive on solving 
Tough Tubing Problems. 7ry us! 


METHODS 
| N 3 METALLURGISTS 


ENGINEERS * MANUFACTURERS 
BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery 
County), Pa 








TMI’s pioneering, research and improved 


of 


America’s prime users of quality tubing. 


wo 





eT aa 


Since 1941, TMI has concentrated all its 


facilities on quality rather than tonnage. 




















ELI HELLERMAN made production pro- 


gram for six big companies. 


the program isn’t being used now 
“But this doesn’t mean we won't go 


back to it,” savs a Pillsbury official 


Meantime, Pillsbury has had C-E-I-R 


design two management training 
“games” for its rising executives, one 
for line managers and the other for 


sales managers. The two groups have 
met a couple of times; on paper the 
through all the moticns of running th« 
company. ‘Their moves are translated 
into mathematics, fed into a_pre-pro- 
gramed computer, and they get the re 
sulting profit—or loss—in a few seconds 

Harold C-E-I-R 
matician in charge of the Pillsbury proj 
ects, reckons Pillsbury 
enlightened major 
country in its approach to the use of 
mathematics and computers. 
companies that know they can use thes¢ 
techniques—and know that Ib 
iblv will have to use : 
the pressures of competition 
still a lot of suspicion, especially among 


48) 


Fassberg, math« 
imong the mort 
companies in the 
In many 


they pr 
them because of 


there’s 


people just under the vice-presidential 


level who are often the ones most 
closely affected by our work.” 
¢ Six-Company Package—A nuch 


job—a_ mathematical 


of almost all a company’s operations 
has lately in the form of a 


single package for a group of six majo! 


larget simulation 


been done 


companies—five oil companies (‘I exaco, 
Gulf, Shell, Soconv-Mobil, and Esso 
Research & Engineering) and Union 
Carbide Corp. The job was to analyz 


the companies’ production and distribu 
(work that done 
partly by the companies themselves 

and make from this a computer program 
that involves 12,000 different mathema- 


tical instructions to the machin 


tion operations was 





The oil companies use this to find 
how much of each tvpe of fuel the 
should _ refine The answer depends 
on dozens of factors. among them: tl 


cost of crude oil, the cost of transporta- 
tion to each of their refin the 
efficiency of each refinery, the price they 


their products 
must De 


can get for each of 
Different stocks of oil 
to make each product, 
itself has to 
cifications | 
alternatives in this 


blended 
ind each product 
meet scores Of precise spe- 
here are thousands of 


kind Tt pl cl iction, 





but there’s only one best combination 
of all the factors Uhere n ther 
feasible wavy to test all the mbinations 


except to run the data through 
puter, which delivers 
few minutes 

e Same Program—Union Carbide has 








different problems, but it can ap the 4 
same computer program to then It 
uses it, for example, to schedule produc 
tion from dozens of small uranium 
mines it has in the Four Corn yun- ‘ 
trv of the Southwest. Each small mine j 
contains diffe grades of has i 
different production costs and different “ 
transportation ts to the nearest mill 
Each ore differs in p1 ind the prices 
themselves change from week veek 
All this information, and more, is fed 
into the omputer t produ the 
inswer to the question of how produc 
tion should be scheduled 

(he program—the logical sequence of 
steps by which the computer handles 
the data fed t t—fits both of these 
problems, and n besides lor 
though oil refining and uranium mining 
may seem completely dissimil ct 
ties, thev are the same in terms of th 
mathematical expression of sources and 
costs 
¢ Nonsponsors Welcome—Most of the 
ix sponsors of this big job have thei 
own digital computers, so thev usually 
use the program in th vn office 
But CI IL-R has held n to the right 
to rent the program to other companies 
These others must go to C-E-I-R’s head 
quarters to use the program; the in- 
not see the long set of written instruc 
tions to the computer. C-E-I-R sim) 
tells them what data thev must 
ibout their own operations 

Ihe nonspons f the nt 
i pre-program¢ machin nd pat 
C-F-I-R for th tim the l the 
machine Alreac evera n 
companies, som I ta T 


} 1/] 
one large building 


used the pr 


IV. Pinpointing the Problem 


C-F-I-R itself not 
what its clients a ng. Som ig 
their own data, their own mputel 
programs, and th wn tt it 
C-E-I-R’s Fh dad rent 
one of the computer As the answer! 
pew out of the machine, they tand 
guard over th ndle t 
briefcases and stalk out aga 
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Now reduce aisles to 6’- capture 36% 
“lost” storage space -as Glidden did! 


By purchasing the Towmotor “Naro-Aisle-Stack” Series fork 
lift truck pictured above, The Glidden Company realized an 
immediate 36.8% gain in storage capacity at their Reading, Pa. 
warehouse. 

Reducing 9’ 6” wide aisles to six feet enabled the new lift 
truck—which stacks heavy loads 90° left or right in the nar- 
row aisles—to bring Glidden many other advantages as well. 
Now 42% more Glidden products are warehoused. Order filling 
and shipping are expedited. And the cost of additional ware- 
house facilities was averted. 

Find out how this new “Naro-Aisle-Stack’”’ Series truck can 
Save your space, time and dollars as it has for The Glidden 
Company. Write for new booklet, “Captures Lost Space.” 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


NEW “‘NARO-AISLE-STACK”’ 
SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
DESIGNED AND BUILT BY... 


TOWMOTOR “[FER[INGER 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS SINCE 1919 


r Carrier Co. is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corpor ition 








CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 
PAPERS* 








% Can paper be held to several 
critical limits simultaneously? 


A leading manufacturer of x-ray film 
needed a wrapping paper that would be 
1) opaque; 2) free of trace radioactivity 
commonly present in paper; and 3) of 
uniform thinness for ease of packing and 
dispensing film. Knowlton came up with a 
duplex paper — pure white on one side, 
pure black on the other — which consis- 
tently meets all three specifications. 

ONE OF MANY SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
Knowlton’s creative imagination has de- 
veloped industrial papers for applications 
where paper was never used before. Tech- 
nical know-how and scientific know-why 
are implemented by research and pilot fa- 
cilities to add depth of field to your own 

engineering vision. 


MAKING PAPER PERFORM...FOR YOU 


If you are interested in the basic advan- 
tages of paper — relative lightness, uni- 
formity, availability, economy — but un- 
sure how to turn them to your specific 
uses... just ask Knowlton Brothers. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers 
To “ef 


Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 


WRITE for free copy of 
the helpful book, “‘Crea- 
tive Imagination in the 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Papers.” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 
Saies engineer to call. 










LY nowlton 


A Pthen 





Dept. 116, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM ORCHARD-HAYS, C-E-I-R’s 


man in Houston, works with oil companies. 


rented 150 hours on C-E-I-R’s 704 
computer. That produced a bill for 
almost $60,000. The oilmen paid the 
bill with a grin, and said that the result 
indicated their company did not need 
to build a new refinery after all. Simply 
by balancing production among _ its 
present refineries in the way the com- 
puter’s answers indicated, it could save 
several million dollars a year for the 
next three or four years. 

The basis of all this work is one 
of finding a means to make sense out 
of information that’s fairly readily 
available. In almost any activity, get- 
ting the information may take time, 
but drawing a logical conclusion from 
it is the difficult task. When you have 
mountains of information, the difficulty 
increases geometrically. 

e Madison Avenue Example—Very few 
businesses, says Jack Moshman, C-E-I-R 
vice-president, are more adept at gath- 
ering information than the advertising 
business. And few, he adds, are less 
adept at making sense out of what they 
gather Advertising agencies know 
that they are not drawing from the 
masses of data they gather anywhere 
near all that could be gained. We are 
talking to some of them now and be- 
ginning to map out the kind of math- 
ematical model we would have to con- 
struct to make full use of the data 
We have some interest among a few 
of the bigger agencies, but thev’re cau- 
tious, even though they do admit that 
in this whole area the advertising busi 
ness is 30 vears behind the ; 
And there’s a glint in his eve when he 
considers the volume of money that 
flows through the advertising business 
¢ Out Into Space—From the towers of 
Madison Avenue, C-E-I-R’s work 
reaches out into space. Last year, as a 
subcontractor for the Air Force, it 
computed a flight path for a rocket to 


times 


Mars. To handle this job C-E-I-R had 
to recruit as consultants most of the 
country’s celestial mechanicians. There 
are only about half a dozen of these out- 
of-the-ordinary people in the untry 
Only two of the Ph.D.s in ast: 
awarded since 1945 have 


nomy 


gone t men 


who specialized in celestial mechanics 
—the study of the movement f the 
earth, planets, and stars 


C-E-I-R worked with four of these 


men, blended their work with that of 
the company’s own men, who produced 
assessments of various rockets’ capa- 
bilities. ‘They translated the whole 
bundle into « ympute! language pro- 


gramed it into the machine, and prod- 
uced a set of answers that are, in effect, 
a moment lisesi flight plan for a 
missile to Mars departing from the 
U.S. on Nov. 16, 1963. 
¢ Computer Tests Weapons—Much of 
C-E-I-R’s work for the military is classi- 
fied and can be discribed only in the 
broadest terms. But from what can 
be said about one contract, C-E-I-R 
appears to be running nuclear weapons 
tests for the military—on its computers 
instead of in mid-Pacific or in the 
Nevada desert 

C-E-I-R has been working about 24 


years (on contracts worth so far about 


$2-million) for the Defense Dept.’s 
Atomic Support Agency, a joint service 
weapons development group. The job 


is to assess the effects of weapons—in 
terms of blast and distant damage, in 
terms of direct radiation and distant 
fallout—on various types of targets. The 
targets, like the weapons, are built 
mathematically: Thev consist of strings 
of formulas that represent—in terms of 
strength, vulnerability, and so on—the 
kind of structures against which a bomb 
might be directed 


Testing bombs on computers avoids 
all sorts of domestic and international 
political problems, but it has its risks, 
mathematically. The farthe he ma- 
chine-made tests move bevond those 
that have physically been made and ob- 
served, the greater the chance of error. 
But so long as the mathematicians are 
testing a wide variety of weapon ef 
fects, the sum of the results th get 
tends to be more accurate 
e It’s Rigged—Not all C-F-I-R’s work 
involves big busin or big mbs. 
Last year, one of its analysts took time 
out from large contracts to produce a 
new gambling game for a | Vegas 
casino. C-E-I-R isn’t permitted to name 
the game or the gambling hou but 
the analyst dos iv: “It’s ngs for the 
house : 

A far larger of analysis was done 
by C-E-I-R when National B dcast- 
ing Co. decided to use an RCA 501 
computer on its TV network to predict 
from early return the | final result of the 


Presidential election. C-E-I-R’s staff 02 


ociologists, nomists, 1 
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LIPSTICK BASES 


LUGGAGE LOCKS 





HOW TO CUT COSTS, 
BOOST PRODUCT APPEAL WITH 


THOMAS STRIP 
-——-PRE-COATED STEEL. 








Pittsburgh Steel Company 














Pittsburgh Steel Company 





Luggage Locks— Brass Coated 
strip ‘‘strongly helped us compete 
against low-cost, brass plated imports.”’ 
That’s acclaim John A. Long, vice 
president-general manager, Long Man- 
ufacturing Co. Inc., gives Thomas 
Strip’s brass coated steel. Long, of 
Petersburg, Va., is the nation’s second 
largest luggage hardware maker. It was 
hard hit by foreign-made brass locks. 
“It was a crucial time in one of our big 
markets,”” says Sales Manager Edward 
C. Coleman. “‘We started looking for 
new methods and materials. Now, with 
new designs and using Thomas brass 
coated strip, we’re able to fight foreign 
competitors.”’ Eliminating plating and 
hand polishing with brass coated strip, 
buffed and lacquered on one side, Long 
trimmed 11 production steps. Result: 
50% cost saving on compact-type lug- 
gage lock. Thomas Strip maintains 
product quality, helps Long increase 
die life; clear lacquer coat acts as lubri- 
cant in forming, prevents galling, and 
preserves product finish in inventory 
and in handling. 





THOMAS STRIP: TRIMS METAL COSTS, 
SAVES PRODUCTION STEPS, UPGRADES PRODUCTS 


Metal fabricators get a head start 
toward material and production sav- 
ings with Thomas Strip’s coated steel 
specialties. 

Combining the beauty and utility 
of costlier metals with the strength, 
economy and formability of steel, 
Thomas Strip also offers greater 
product versatility, durability, buyer 
appeal and design potential. 

Here are benefits available to you 
in Thomas Strip: 

e« Shortens Manufacturing 
Cycle—Precoated Thomas Strip is 
ready to fabricate when it’s deliv- 
ered. Initial preparation, cleaning, 
buffing, final finishing are already 
done in many cases—you’re steps 
ahead in production. 

e Provides Economy of Steel— 
By replacing more expensive metals, 
but retaining their finish or func- 
tional properties, precoated Thomas 
Strip reduces material costs. 

e Fabricates Easily — Electro- 
lytically applied, hot-dipped, painted 
or bonded, Thomas Strip coatings 


endure fabrication as readily as easy- 
to-work base steel. 

e Cuts Plating Costs—Serving 
as final finish or as base for further 
plating or painting, Thomas Strip 
eliminates or at least reduces fabri- 
cators’ piece-plating expense. 

e More Pieces Per Pound— 
Precision rolling and plating to ex- 
tremely close tolerances give maxi- 
mum yield in parts per pound. 

A study of the experiences of 
Thomas Strip users pictured on these 
pages should convince you of the 
benefits available to your product 
application—or to that product idea 
in the back of your mind. Read them. 

If you need more convincing, de- 
tailed literature and samples are 
yours for the asking. 

Better yet, contact one of the 
Thomas Strip District Sales Offices 
on the last page and ask for engineer- 
ing or design help. And tell them 
you'd like to see our new slide film, 
“Bright, Modern Metals Provide 
Proof of the Pudding.” 


Plastic Coated 
Thomas Strip replaced hand laminat- 
ing for ‘‘lead rail” of STEELITE plas- 
tic folding doors made by Clopay 
Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio. Strip is 


Accordion Doors 


roll formed with six 90° bends, ribbed 
and punched for rivets and door handle. 
Plastic endures stretching and com- 
pression. Also maintains “‘perfect lami- 
nation”’ to pass 100°% inspection, says 
Purchasing Agent Lewis H. Washburn. 
Formed rails (left foreground) are as- 


sembled on rivet bench. 
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Pittsburgh Steel Company 
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Boiler Tops—-Lacquered Strip is 
spun formed by Edwards Engineering 
Corp., Pompton Plains, N. J., for boiler 
tops and top collars in packaged heat- 
ing systems. Lacquer coat on Thomas 
Strip’s aluminum-killed, drawing qual- 
ity steel adheres without chipping or 
peeling. Edwards also uses lacquered 
strip to roll form back plates and front 
shields for baseboard units. Purchasing 
Agent John Bush says: “Thomas is 
more flexible and cooperative in giving 
us a quality product. We cut six steps, 
gained 1,500 sq. ft. of work space and 
eliminated fire hazards when we switched 
to prepainted strip. But most impor- 
tant, we can custom cut baseboard units 
to extra long lengths from prepainted 
coils.”” Edwards buys .029” strip lac- 
quered white on one side in 10.500” 
and 5.625” widths; 23” width, beige 
lacquered on two sides. 
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Battery Cans—Nickel Coated Thomas Strip is used by Cly-Del Manufacturing ‘ 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., to produce mercury battery cases for P. R. Mallory Co. Exam- 

ple: RM-502 inner can, drawn by an Eyelet process from 2!4” by .010” strip. AK, F Di th | 
non-scalloping steel with .000125” nickel coat both sides must produce can 1.776” F | 
by .506” O.D. without draw rings, burrs, earing, peeling or flaking. Thomas has sup- Re 
plied nickel coated strip to Cly-Del nearly 20 years. ‘“‘Precoated strip does this job » 

better than if we plate after forming,’’ says Purchasing Agent Raymond W. Drufva. 
“There’s not much competition for Thomas in nickel coated strip for close tolerance 
work. It’s the only producer able to supply the material we need for these battery cans.”’ 


_ 


Lipstick Bases—Copper Coated strip means a material cost saving for Truelove 
& Maclean, Inc., Waterbury, Conn., Eyelet stampings specialists. Normally a brass 
‘part, a single style of this drawn shell, is produced at rate of 5 million yearly. Firm 
buys AK, non-scalloping, close gage (+.0005”) copper coated Thomas Strip for duc- 
tility, die lubricating and finish plating properties. Co-owners Tom Truelove and 
Don Maclean say: ‘“‘We wouldn’t attempt some of these jobs unless the material was 
copper coated steel. Generally it’s no harder to work steel than brass when the steel is 
Thomas Strip’s copper coated. There’s not much competition for Thomas in this line.”’ 
(Top photo shows copper coated lipstick bases being packaged with magnetic lifter.) 
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PATTERN ROLLED STEEL 
OFFERS UNLIMITED DESIGN 
OPPORTUNITIES 


: 


La. 
Home Mailboxes— Pattern Design. The Lady was looking for product 
appeal. She found it in pattern design sheet from Pittsburgh Steel Co. The 
Lady is Miss Jeanette L. Troy, director of purchases for The Randall Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. She explains: ‘‘We were trying to find something new for 
our colonial style home mailboxes—a decorative effect that was different 
Pittsburgh Steel’s Pattern Design No. 101 gave us the appeal boost we 
were looking for—and without a proportionate cost boost.”’ 

Randall, a division of Textron Inc., produces the boxes for another 
Textron division, Wagner Manufacturing Co. of Sidney, Ohio. Industrial 
Engineer Wade Hartman says pattern design sheet saves 50 cents over a 
mailbox made of similar patterned materials. Rolled-in leather design 
shows no distortion in forming; permits full thickness of steel to be used 
in blanking, forming machines. Randall buys pattern sheets in commercial 
quality .024” thick and in widths 3954”, 4014”, 4274” 
































Cabinet Hardware—Pattern Design—Thomas Strip’s antique pat- 

serned steel helps Ajax Hardware Corporation of Los Angeles build strength 
and beauty into Early American cabinet hardware. President Norman D 
Louis says: ““Thomas Strip saves many hours by eliminating production 
steps. The uniformity of appearance, quality and workability of Thomas 
Strip’s patterned steel makes it possible to match Ajax Early American 
cabinet hardware year after year. Production is fast because of Thomas 
Strip’s close tolerances and formability.”’ Ajax Hardware gives Thomas 
Strip’s uncoated strip an electrolytic coating of rich antique copper or dull 
black. Photo shows packaging operation. 


THOMAS STRIP DIVISIO! 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building ¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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ticians, and statisticians picked 700 key 
counties out of the U.S., designed a 
program to weigh the early returns from 
those counties against eight different 
factors in the social structure of the 
areas—age, literacy, income changes, 
population growth, and so on—to prod- 
uce the national predictions. 


V. Economics by Machine 


But it’s with the big contracts, de- 
manding answers on a grand scale, that 
C-E-I-R began and from which it gets 
the bulk of its income. Its first con- 
tract was a Classified job for the Air 
Force. This can be explained only in 
broad terms, and the nearest vou can 
get is to say that it involved a vast 
intelligence research study of the capa- 
bilities of what’s carefully called “a 
foreign country.” More contracts 
spread over six vears have stemmed 
from that first one and most of them 
apparently are similar to it, so that now 
the subject is “a number of foreign 
countries.” 

Fach has involved large-scale input- 
output analysis— a complex and expen- 
sive method of economic measurement 
and reasoning, which shows the inter- 
relationship of industries and the effects 
that changes in one industrv will have 
on others (BW —Nov.2’57,p61). The 
work has also involved feeding informa- 
tion about transportation and military 
resources into a vast string of equations 
that, in the end, form mathematical 
models of those “foreign countries.” 
Their politics, however, don’t fit in. 
But by assuming changes in one indus- 
trv, vou can see—with the help of high- 
speed computers to handle the almost 
endless arithmetic—what would hap 
pen to the entire economy as a result 
of a change in any part of it. What 
might cause the change is a classified 
matter. 
¢ Founders—This idea of translating a 
whole economy into a set of figures, 
complex and detailed as it is, has been 
known for a century or more. Wassily 
Leontief, a Harvard professor of eco- 
nomics (BW—Aug.2’58,p48) developed 
the idea to a form in which it can be 
handled by modern computers. Leon 
tief is also one of the four founders of 
C-F-I-R in its original form. His threc 
associates were also economists: Harold 
Barnett, now of Wavne State Univer 
sitv; Frederick Moore, now of RAND 
Corp.; and Sidnev Alexander, now of 


MIT. 

Barnett was the force behind it at 
first. He, too, was at RAND Corp 
then he decided that a nonprofit re 


search institute similar to RAND (BW 
Mar.3'56,p86) could succeed in Wash 


ington. Leontief, Moore, and Alexan 
der agreed. When they formed the 
outfit, late in 1952, the “C” in its 


name stood for “Council,” and the four 
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models of 


builds 


countries’ 


mathematical 
foreign economies. 
nonsalaried trustees. They 
scoured Washington for contracts and 
on June 30, 1953, thev landed the first 
big input-output job for the Air Force, 
a two-vear contract at a fee of $450,000 
¢ Work Bogs Down—All four had their 
own work to attend to, and CEIR ex- 
isted only on paper and as a mailbox in 
a Washington lawver’s office. None of 
the four had much direct business ex 
perience, and least of all anv experience 
in dealing with government contract 
officers. This was their undoing. Each 
put in many hours of his own time 
working on the early stages of the con- 
tract, but when it came time to hire 
staff, thev found that the terms of their 
contract did not give them progress 
pavments large enough to pav salaries 
to the group of full-time mathemati- 
cians they had hoped to recruit. Banks 
wouldn’t bankroll them, and _ they 
didn’t have funds enough of their own 
to meet pavrolls. 


W ork 


men were 


bogged down. By the end 


of 1953 thev had made hardly any 
progress. The Air Force was dissatished 
and, savs Barnett, “so thev should 


When this kind of thing 
happens, the word moves fast around 
Washington. Robinson, who had just 
quit a job with the Defense Production 
Administration, heard it, and in March, 
1954, with three associates, he negoti- 


have been.” 


ited a change with the four trustces of 
the council and with the Air Force 
Robinson and his group got together 
$23,000, lent it to the council, became 
trustees, and Barnett resigned 


e Risk Pays Off—Of the $23,000 stake, 


$17,000 was Robinson’s, and also bear- 
ing Robinson’s signature was an agree 
ment that he would accept 10( of 
the risk—he would pay back whatever 


his ass might lose if his group, 
too, should fail on the contract. The 
Malcolm B. Catlin 


1 
other three were 
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Use your American Express 
Credit Card every day— 
it’s the most valuable card 
in your wallet! 


Hotel accommodations... meals at fine 
restaurants... transportation .. . gifts 
—you can charge most anything with 
your American Express Credit Card! 


It makes good sense to use it every 
single day. It’s simple . . . it’s conven- 
ient . . . and it gives you a detailed 
record of your charge expenditures. 


More than 40,000 choice establish- 
ments all over the world honor the 
American Express Credit Card—offer- 
ing dozens of different useful services. 
For business . . . for pleasure—it puts 
the best in the world at your command. 


If you’re not one of the 750,000 
American Express Credit Cardholders, 
apply now. 


American Express 
Credit Cards 


30 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. DIgby 9-1818 


Look for This Sign 
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. . . Robinson won his first 


YOU, ipele} Ph.D. at 23 and his second , Checklist oF 


CAN DISCOVER by the time he was only | » Sameepuakoemes 
. McGRAW-HIE 


VALUABLE LAND |R 





_. BOOKS: sa 
(STORY on page 89) Reo Se Oe 


who died earler this vear ind O 
Rudolph Johnson and William W w= 

Eaton (both of whom are still directors | MBE: STAFF IN ORGANIZATION 
of C-E-IL-R Savs Robinson Phe : Es 


weren't as convinced as I was that we 





dust Ont 


could make a go of it. But after a veat Met  tiot By E. Dale, Ernest Dak 
: Asnoc ii. 1 k, U ‘ ' 
the Vv ¢ h inged the IT minds W C Talse d a Pastneee Ltd 250 pp wy = 
| our loans to a total of $39,000. I had 











| pati that, and the risk was split | TEs. THE RESEARCH REVOLUTION 
Phe completed the two-vear Air Rs ao eo 


...FOR INDUSTRIAL Force contract in a little less than 18 x2 its wth i. Silk, ‘Businces Week. 218 
| months, signed with the Air Force for DD. B4.95 , 
EXPANSION | mother contract along much the s 
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——— | lines, and a couple of months later a THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
” i | turned the council into a corporation aS OF SELLING 

ind began hunting for commercial cli > © Just Out ; 

PENNA ents. Robinson held on to 51] fF th siaaien ; , 

: | company; Johnson, Eaton, and Catlin ; By M 
| split the rest. At the end of March a.” CC 
| | | 1959, they went public, sold 34,750 . 

——— shares of stock at $6.50 a share. Since ae THE ART OF 
IN THIS DEL then their stock has split three-for-onc S: PERSUASIVE TALKING 
L-- | and it stands this week around 26, over- ch sees Ont. Ti ae 
TRI-STATE AREA the-counter—a tenfold gain. Robinson E:, convineingls everyday 
; ; still has approximatelv 30% of the com- oo cere 
(Territory served by the Reading) pan %i* Textile World. 296 pp., 17 illus., $4.95 


© Fast, dependable rail service 
© Outstanding state highways 


THE POWERFUL CONSUMER 


Vi. Ship to Shore 
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If Robinson had deliberately been a 
© Plenty of power, gas and water planning through all the preceding 25 hov n be me By G 
© Industrial zoning vears to run C-F-I-R he could hardh m3: —eeV_e ee 
© Wealth of skilled and unskilled | have prepared himself better. He was £2 
laborers | born in Hull, Yorkshire, in 191 4, gradu- ; THE GREAT ORGANIZERS 
| ated from the University College there ak tae , ; 
© Excellent supply of raw materials | at 21, won his first Ph.D. at 23 and his by 1 ganizer 
© Near Port Richmond (Largest — MY = time —— 25. He — a dW t. muse to ne 
‘ : , yack to Hull as semior lecturer in mathe- ‘ a -¢? 
privately owned Tidewater Terminal) ee Ce cee ee Bee ae Bi Ernest Dale Assoc., 271 pp. $5.95 
For more information without cost was in that spot only a few months COMPUTERS AND PEOPLE 
or obligation, write before World War II began 5 , ae ae ca 
Mr. Francis X. McBrearty, Manager Within a few days of Sept 1939, = pute t \ 
Industrial Development Dept. he got a telegram from one of his - ae ee a ee 
608 Reading Terminal | former economics teachers, calling him EX Corp. 251 pp., $6.00 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. lens : ) ” in opera 7 | _ I rd f 
the dmuiraity (not a brass-hatted ad 
FREE! informative folder, ame miral, but the Cabinet minister in p—TODAYS FREE EXAMINATION-~—; 
cGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. BW-11-12 | 
Looking for the Right Plant PLANT sire charge of the Navv) was setting up a | | 327 W. 41st St., New York, 36, N. Y 
Site?” For your copy write brain trust and the senior member of [1 Sent. 
to address shown above _—e the group wanted Robinson on_ the a | 
: ' staff The First Lord then was Win 7 I | 
ston Churchill; the head of his brain | Dale & | Staff in Organizatior | 
trust was Lord Cherwell, his scien | ortwitte - Veo flaw Pevehalien of tomes | 
tific advisor; and Robinson was Cher pe 4.05, — | 
well’s assistant Bebe By ot er 
¢ Training at Whitehall—lor a vear |} ~" ieee | 
Robinson juggled with naval and mer- | | op l 
READING RAI LROAD chant ship production schedules, trving | : | 
to balance production against losses, | | 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT trving to get the most work at the least : 2 | 
DEPARTMENT risk out of a dwindling merchant flect Fer orice and terms outside U.S -_ | 
Phen, when Churchill became Prin ‘HR REE RY et Repeetkign Seale ee a eae 
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This new 
National 
Yellow Pages 
Service 

gets us any 
combination of 
over 4000 
directories 
across the country 
—with just 
one contract! 


et SSSSHSSHSHSHSHSHSHSSHSHHSSHSSHSHSHCHHEEOEEEE 
COeeeeeeesseeosocosoosssesseseseoee® 





Media Dir.: More? Well, now we can buy 
exactly the right Yellow Pages directories to 
fit our clients’ local marketing patterns. 


Acct. Exec.: No waste? 


Media Dir.: Nope. And the Yellow Pages 
people will help us determine directory cov- 
erage by markets. They’ll furnish us with all 
the marketing data we need. 


Ah apt 
Su 


\GCt. J5¥@C.2 You said just one contract? 


Media Dir.: Right. Covers any and all direc- 
tories we buy. Just one monthly bill, too. 


Acct. /Bxec.: But what about the different 
competitive problems we have in our vari- 
ous markets? 

Media Dir.: NYPS solves them — *cause we 


can vary our space sizes and our message to 
meet competition. 


TELL ME MORE ? 





Acct. Exec.: Okay, but can we really sell 31 
the Yellow Pages? 


Media Dir.: Positively. Tie right in with our 
national campaign. And of course we'd be 
getting to people when they’re ready to buy. 


Acct.Exec.: Good. Let’s see a plan on it. 


Media Dir.: They’re typing it up right now! 


ONE CONTACT/ ONE CONTRACT/ ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 





For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 




















how to decorate a home 
with wire 


There are many delightful, yet simple ways to brighten a 
home with wire. For example, imagination, a curtain and an 
inexpensive spring sash rod can do wonders for a room. 

Such a rod is a product of Keystone Spring Wire and is 
made at Freeport, Illinois, where The Newell Companies have 
their Western Newell Mfg. Co. plant. The spring sash rod is 
produced with maximum uniformity on high-speed automatic 
coiling machines; it is given a luster finish for merchandising 
eye appeal and ready customer acceptance. The rod sells by 
the millions — at 5 & 10¢ stores everywhere. 

Perhaps your product for home or industry can be made 
better with wire. Our suggestion: See your Keystone Wire 
Representative and Wire Specialist; they are well qualified to 
evaluate your wire needs and help you design a better product 
with Keystone Wire. Or, write and tell us how we can serve you. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


KEYS TON E 


Cold heading and forming wire for industrial uses 
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Minister, the braintrust went with him. 

At the age of 26, Robinson had free 
rein to probe into any organization in 
Britain, military or civil, that Churchill 
might want information on. And 
Churchill wanted plenty. One such job 
brought the wrath of the British General 
Staff down on Robinson and his boss 
Cherwell. Churchill wanted a study 
of manpower usage in the whole British 
Army. The statistics Robinson collected 
showed, not surprisingly, a lot of wast 
Churchill ordered two more divisions 
put in the field without any increase of 
manpower. The cries from the War 
Office shook all Whitehall, but Robin- 
son’s figures ind the order—stood 

At times like these he gained an idea 
of the power of the man who could 
produce irrefutable figures—and of the 
fact that in business and government 
it’s almost alwavs somebody else who 
has the choice of whether to act in re- 
sponse to the facts 
¢ Pentagon Period—Soon after Pearl 
Haibor, Robinson was sent to Washing- 
ton as a British staff member of the 
Combined Production & Resources 
Board, whose job was to make the 
broad schedules for military production 
in the U.S., Canada, and Britain. It 
was, savs Robinson, a job that: turned 
into an intolerable bore early in 1944, 
when the end of the war came in sight 
to groups like this and all such long- 
range planning slackened off 

He had been long enough in the 
ivory towers, he says, so he quit his job 
suddenly, was rapidly drafted into the 
U.S. Army, and got through 13 weeks 
basic training before his superiors in 
London caught up with him. They 
picked him out of the Army’s Aber- 
deen (Md.) base and shipped him back 
to England. He whiled away the rest 
of 1945 in the British Ministry of 
Agriculture & Fisheries 

Next vear he came back on his own 
tc Washington and within a couple 
of weeks found himself a job as chief 
of the Veterans Administration’s eco- 
nomic trends department. As a non- 
citizen he wasn’t likely to last long in 
that job once postwar budget cuts be- 
gan, so he moved to the U.N. Relief 
& Rehabilitation Agency (UNRRA), 
which sent him to Poland to help plan 
the rebuilding of the Polish economy— 
an abortive task, for when the planning 
was two-thirds complete the Polish 
Communist Party seized power and 
booted UNRRA out of the country 
Robinson, back in Washington, took 
out U.S. citizenship. Four years in 
the loan and economics departments 
of the International Bank in Wash- 
ington and another two in the Defense 
Production Administration completed 
the cycle. Robinson was 40; he de- 
cided to quit government and try the 
risks of business 
e Into Business—It was then that he 
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Stick Here! 






SILICONE 
COATED 


New Silicone Coatings for Paper 
End Sticking; Save Time, Money 


Sticky products like asphalt, dates, and uncured rubber have always been 
troublesome to pack, unpack or process. But that’s all in the past for 
people who specify new Syl-off® silicone coatings for paper. 


Even the stickiest materials are easily and cleanly removed from shipping 
containers made with Syl-off coated paper or paperboard. And there’s 
nothing to compare with the ease of removing Syl-off coated separators 
from pressure-sensitive backed items labels, decals, wallpaper 

backing papers peel completely free without tearing. Syl-off coatings 
won't transfer or migrate, either . . . which means you can use coated 
papers as package wraps, liners and interleaving for food products. 


WHO BENEFITS? You do! If you buy and use sticky materials, Syl-off 
means faster in-plant handling and processing. You get all the material 
you pay for and product losses are minimized. If you ship sticky products, 
Syl-off helps you create the kind of happy, satisfied customers who make 
the difference between profit and loss. You can actually save money, too, 
because Syl-off brand coatings weigh less than other release coatings which 
means lower shipping costs. 


GETTING PERSONAL. Are sticky products giving you or your custo- 
mers trouble? Can Syl-off help? Syl-off coated papers or containers 
can be engineered to your special needs by experienced mills and con- 
verters. Write now for list of Approved Sources. Address Dept. 1611. 
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For complete technical information 
about any silicone product, contact the first tv 
Dow Corning office nearest you. 


PTiltetelal 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


WASHINGTON, D.C 












DOT 
helps 
trouble -shoot 

the human heart 


This new blood-pressure cuff of plas- 
tic-impregnated fabric is custom- 
made by United-Carr’s New England 
Tape Company division for a leading 
supplier to the medical profession. 
Catheter tubing is another example 
of NETCO’s capability for precision 
and quality in this specialized field. 
Made of non-toxic vinyl, it has three 
accurately formed passages in less 
than '4" diameter. 


Other extrusions by this division in- 
clude windowchannel that eliminates 
the need for putty in storm windows, 
spiral wire-guards that keep power 
lines chafe and chipmunk-proof, 
brush handles, industrial hat bands 
and a host of coated yarns, plastisols 
...and rigid and non-rigid plastics 
. . » produced, in many cases, by 
techniques that were originally de- 
veloped by this DOT division. 


NEW ENGLAND 
TAPE COMPANY 


HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Division of 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
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. some say that C-E-I-R 
is in peril now that Robin- 
son has ordered an IBM 
“Stretch” computer 


(STORY on page 89) 


heard about C-E-I-R. The $17,000 he 
put into it represented most of what he 
had saved and all that he could borrow. 
lodav, his one-third share in the com 
pany is worth, at present market prices, 
close to $1-million. 

There are plenty of others in the 
computer service business who are ready 
to sav that C-E-LR is in peril now that 
Robinson has ordered an IBM “Stretch” 
computer. “It’s too big for C-F-I-R,” 
they sav, or “He can’t possibly get 
enough clients to keep it busy.” Robin 
sure he has made the 
right decision, and adds he expects to 
get $10-million a vear income out of 
“Stretch” a vear after it is installed 
in Los Angeles. 
¢ Clues From the Past—When the ex 
perts don’t agree in such a specialized 
field as this, there’s no wav of telling 
who's right and who’s wrong. The past 
may be some guide 

Robinson hadn’t even seen a high 
speed computer when he took over at 
C-F-I-R, and the first one he saw in ac- 
tion was, he savs “really a revelation 
I'd had no idea these machines 
the ones available then [in 1954], could 
do so much work so fast.’ 

l'o handle the initial Air Force con- 
tract, he rented an IBM 650. Late the 
next vear he decided C-F-I-R needed an 
IBM 704, a machine 20 times faster 
and almost 10 times more expensiv 
He asked his top staff members whether 
thev thought this a good idea and the 
voted him down, solidly. ‘‘However,” 
he savs, “I was convinced I was right 
So we went ahead I had 51% of 
the company then.” But two of his top 
men quit when he placed the order 
Ihev reasoned that the 704 couldn’t be 
kept busy; that it would drain C-E-I-R’s 


son savs he’s 


even 


funds: that there would be less availablk 
for them in salarv increases; and thus 
there was no future for C-E-I-R. ‘There 


was a little consternation among his staff 
when he ordered an IBM 709 in 19558 
hardly anv last vear when he ordered 
C-E-I-R’s first IBM 7090, and nobod 
at C-F-I-R appears 
Stretch’ Each machine 
far been kept busy and is paving off 


upset bi the 


order has 


Robinson is still sure that he hasn't 
become a slave to the machine lh 
ire wonderful pieces of equipment,” h 


savs, “but thev can onlv do what thev tr 
told to do. As their capabilities 
we need people of greater and great 


intelligence to work them. It’s talent 
. it will m count 


TTOW 


that counts, anc 
ing. END 












NETCO 
industrial plastic 
extrusions 





Little things make 
a BIG difference 


. . 


in ELECTRONICS 
AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


APPLIANCES ® FURNITURE 





CLOTHING ® LEATHER GOODS 


Individual ingenuity, backed by long 
experience in metal and plastics tech- 
nology, has enabled United-Carr to 
develop countless precision-made 
metal and plastics components for a 
wide variety of industrial customers. 


Financial soundness and operational 
flexibility ensure rapid, health) 
growth both in size and in terms of 
technical advancement. 


United-Carr’s ten divisions and sub- 
sidiaries are served by sales offices 
in major manufacturing 
throughout the U.S. 


centers 


For further information on the diver- 
sity of United-Carr’s products and 
services, you are invited to write 

S. A. Groves, President: 


UNITED -CARR 
Fastener Corporation 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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With thousands of new ways to save lives, medical costs soar 
... how are you helping your employees cope with them? 


Think of the advances that have been 
made in medical science in 150 years— 
and of the large staffs, the years of train- 
ing and the complex machinery that go 
into implementing them. Then you'll 
understand why medical costs have shot 
up so fast. Today some serious illnesses 
cost so much to treat that most ordinary 
people would be wiped out if they had 
to pay the bills. Yet costs will continue to 
go up as medical treatments become 
more elaborate. There’s only one solu- 


MUTUALJLIFE 


tion to the problem—health insurance. 

But health insurance alone is not the 
complete answer. What:your company 
needs is the right kind of plan, one that 
is designed to keep costs down . . . one 
that discourages over-use . . . one that 
gives employees a share in the costs. And 
that’s the kind of plan John Hancock 
recommends. Why not get in touch with 
your John Hancock representative now 
He'll be happy to help you work out the 
plan best suited to your needs. 


hh 
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Ca 
INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS 
Life (term or permanent forms) + Ac- 
cidental Death and Dismemberment 
+ Accident and Sickness + Hospital, 
Surgical, Medical, Major Medical, 
Polio, Diagnostic and Supplemental 
Accident Expense Insurance for Em- 
ployees and Dependents « Life Insur- 
ance on Debtors and Mortgagors - 
Employee Life Insurance + Group 
Pensions and Pension Trusts 





COMPANY 











time 
your most valuable 
raw material 








save it with 
the fully automatic... 


time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually . eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 
» » « and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 








I LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 
| 74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
; GENTLEMEN: 

Without obligation, please send me full 
| information, including prices, about 
| the completely automatic 8800 Time 
| Recorder. 

NAME____ pa! 
| COMPANY 

| SrTReet i at a 

1 cry _Zone___STatet 
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First Hopeful Sign for Housing 


Home mortgage lending by savings 
and loan associations in September ex- 
ceeded vear-ago totals for the first time 
this vear; it was the first hopeful sign 
on the housing scene in recent months 
(BW —Oct.22’60,p20). 


At almost $1.4-billion, loan volume 
edged 1.5% past September, 1959. The 
however, came entirely in two 

the Middle Atlantic and Moun- 
Elsewhere, declines 


gains, 
Tc gions 
tain-Pacific States. 





OTHER (insurance, indemnities, etc.) 


continued. Mortgage loan activity in 
New England was the nation’s lowest 

Savings and loan mortgages are con- 
centrated in 
than new structures—usually at a two 
out-of-three ratio. Last vear S&Ls held 
38% of all mortgage debt on one to 
four family homes. Conven 
tional loans accounted for 80% of this 
debt, against 14% in VA-guaranteed, 
and 6% in FHA-insured loans 


existing homes, rather 


nonfarm 








READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 








Veterans Slice of Taxes 


Federal benefits to veterans, their 
dependents, and survivors have cost 
American taxpayers over $85-billion 
since the end of World War Ii. 

With the exception of the immedi 
ite postwar vears when GI education 
payments swelled the totals, the over 
whelming portion of federal payments 


to veterans (more than 63% in 1959) 


has gone to disability 
ind pensions 

According to a study prepared by the 
l'ax Foundation, Inc l-million 
living veterans and about 800,000 vet 
erans’ survivors art 
Compensation 


compensation 


ibout 


receiving pensions 
pavments for service 
connected disabilities are made to 2.4- 
million veterans and survivors 
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HOW AMERICA’S 


OLDEST SI 


ICK EXCHANGE 


STAYS UP TO THE MINUTE 


Instituted in 1790, ‘‘America’s 
Stock Exchange, fairly surges \ 
regular and associate member fin 


now handles over 1500 transact 


How does the P-BSE service 


communications and clearances 


the trading floor to branches in Ba 


and Boston exchanges. A privat 
firms in the South. And moder1 
Seeking similar efficien 


turned to a company with a | 


INA now provides P-BSE 


] 


program, tailored to the needs of 


fire and casualty insurance req 
Life Insurance Company of No 
protects employees of the excha 


Insurance, 


However small or large vou 


chances are INA can create 
your needs, too. Talk with vou 


of experience and pioneering out 


insurance company in history. It 


lest exchange,” the Philadelphia-Baltimore 
vitality. Trading has tripled since 1949 
have swelled to 200... and the Exchange 


is increased volume? A modern system of 


1OIld tne answel Dire ci telephone lines link 


timore and Washington, and the Pittsburgh 


eletype circuit speeds contact with member 


chines speed the processing of orders. 
Insurance prot ction, the P-BSE long ago 
ind vigor remarkably like its own—INA. 


ith one-stop service for a complete protection 


today and tomorrow. It includes all forms ol 
red Most recent service Was furnished by 
America, perhaps the fastest growing life 
a wholly owned affiliate of INA which 
with Group Life and Group Major Medical 


business, however complex or specialized, 
irance program which will completely fill 
ker or any INA agent. Put INA’s breadth 


ok to work for you. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


a + Life Insur y of North America - World Headquarters 


Philadelpt 





a 
















@ Report to business from B.F. Goodrich 


SLICE OFF A HUNK OF CUSHION — Furniture manufacturers are enthu- 
siastic about this slab of BFG Ventifoam—a 100% latex foam rubber 
used for cushioning. Every square inch is usable because it has no large 
core holes. It can be cut to whatever shape is needed and with a little 
planning, not a smidgen need be wasted. 


B.F.Goodrich 
has a flair 
for getting the 


most out of air 


BFG uses air with rubber, plastics...even 
rubberized fibers... to make things float, cushion, 
insulate, seal and take shock better than ever before. 


MANUFACTURER was paying $1 each for gaskets made of 
A expensive silicone rubber. B.F.¢ soodrich suggested a gasket 
of cellular silicone rubber. It has the same shape and properties 
of the solid rubber gasket—but much of the space is filled 
with air. The cost, only 35¢—a savings of 65¢ each! 

But cutting costs is only one of the reasons BFG puts air into 
many of its products. For example, B.F.Goodrich Airpath 
floor tile has an exclusive sponge rubber backing containing 
millions of tiny air cells. It’s used for hospital corridors, in 
offices, behind store counters—wherever it’s needed to reduce 
noise, or to soften footsteps for workers who must be on their 
feet all day long. Rooms containing delicate instruments — 


like the electronic “‘brain’’— have BFG Airpath on the floor 
to prevent vibration from upsetting fine adjustments 

Tuna fishermen use hydraulic winches to haul in nets meas- 
uring ’2 mile in length, 40 fathoms (240 feet) deep. These 
tremendous nets are held up by BFG floats made of cellular 
plastic. The floats never waterlog, are so tough they can be 
dragged over pulleys without damage 

Talk to these people and they'll probably tell you that these 
B.F.Goodrich developments are the greatest things since lungs 
in putting air to work! There are probably ways you can use 
air (with rubber, plastic, rubberized fibers) to improve prod- 


ucts, manufacturing procedures, packaging—or even come up 
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RADAR SIGNALS SINK into BFG microwave absorbents 

do not bounce back. This rubberized fiber is used inside 
nose of plane to keep reflecting metal surfaces from causing 
an “‘echo”’ which would distort signals 


with something entirely new. For information on these or any 
other BFG products, write President’s Office, ‘The B.F Goodrich 


Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 








IT’S EASY AS WRAPPING A BUN around a weenie 
to insulate pipe lines carrying hot or cold liquids 
with BFG insulation tubing. Even if pipe’s already 
connected, tubing can be slit, snapped on and 
cemented in seconds. Millions of air cells in tough, 
flexible rubber seal out air and moisture. 


ROUGH HANDLING CAN'T DAMAGE even the most delicate instru- 
ments when packed with this BFG package cushioning. Both 
BFG Texlite, a rubberized fiber, and urethane foam, a cellular 
plastic, absorb shock and vibration. 


EVERY DOLLAR SUNK INTO BFG CARPET CUSHION comes back— 
with interest! Carpeting actually lasts twice as long because mil- 
lions of bubbles in BFG sponge rubber cushion against scuffing 
and grinding that wears carpets bare. And it gives even inexpen- 
sive carpeting that ‘“‘knee-deep-in-luxury”’ feeling. 











HOLES... 
that change the world 


BLAST HOLES— Dams, roads, mines and tunnels start with 
holes: blast holes for the explosive charges that move mil- 
lions of tons of rock and ore 

DEEP HOLES 
drilled to gain access to nature’s underground resources. 
FASTENER HOLES 


and home appliances also starts with holes 


Oil and gas wells start with holes: deep holes 


The assembly of automobiles, furniture 
holes drilled, 
tapped or pierced for the fasteners that hold such products 


together 





Gardner-Denver makes the drills and equipment that 
the holes 


drawworks, mud pumps and complete rigs for oil w 


rock drills of many types for blast-hole drilling 
drilling air drills, presses and assembly tools for 
trial production 

Holes 


changing the world, helping speed its ¢ I progr 


made with Gardner-Denver equipment—ar¢ 


the benefit of all 
Quincy, Illinois 


mankind. Gardner-Denver Compar 


GARDNER - DENVER 


equipment today for the challenge of tomorrow 


In Labor 


Super-Seniority for Replacement Workers 
O.K.’d by NLRB Examiner; Unions Protest 


Industrial unions are preparing a strong protest to the 
National Labor Relations Board against a trial examin- 
ers approval of a 20-year super-seniority grant by an 
employer to workers who filled jobs during a: strike. 
The decision is considered a threat to the unions’ ability 
to maintain strike lines. 

During a walkout in 1959, the Erie Resistor, Corp. 
told employees willing to return to work and replace- 
ment workers that if they disregarded the strike, they 
would be given sufficient seniority to protect them 
against layoffs afterward (BW-Aug.1'59,p77). © Many 
reported through picket lines. 

The strike by the International Union of Electrical 
Workers collapsed quickly. IUE settled on company 
terms—but it challanged the right of the company fo 
give “strikebreakers” 20 years’ seniority—regardless of 
whether they had actually worked only a few davs or 
longer. 

IUE contended that seniority is a contract-controlled 
program; it can’t be given—unearned—by an employer 
unilaterally. The union charged that Ere Resistor’s 
grant of super-seniority violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
because it was done without union consultation and 
because it was discriminatory. 

Examiner Reeves R. Hilton ruled against the union; 
he said the employer acted only to continue operating 
its business—and that discrimination wasn’t involved. 


Big UMW Fights Tiny Union’s Contracts 
Based on Operators’ Ability to Pay 


The Southern Labor Union—a small independent, a 
year old—has ventured into United Mine Workers’ ter 
titory in a bid for coal miner members. The foray has 
brought on a legal fight involving the mighty UMW, 
the tiny SLU, and a number of coal operators. 

The Southern Labor Union was organized in 1959 
as an expansion of an independent sect up in Scott 
County, Tenn., as an aftermath of discontent over 
UMW strike tactics. It spread slowly through coal 
counties of Tennessee and Kentucky, winning 13 of 14 
representation elections. Even so, its membership is a 
scant 500—although officers claim the SLU is “growing 
by 500 members a week.” 

The independent would have remained only a minor 
annoyance to UMW because of its size and the location 
of its locals except for its position on bargaining. It of- 
fers to base contracts with operators on their ability to 
pay—in effect, to sign with them for less than the $26.40 
a day wage scale demanded by UMW. 

SLU carried this policy into Grundy County, Tenn., 
after Grundy Mining Co. terminated its contract with 
UMW, complaining the $26.40 daily wage was too high 
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@ P. 128—Whittling costs at Electric Auto- 
lite. 








to permit the company to compete for TVA coal con- 
tracts. It said it couldn’t go over $20.20 a day. The 
company and SLU began negotiating on a contract with 
that scale. 

After a flurry of incidents—clashes and _ threats— 
UMW turned to the National Labor Relations Board 
with unfair labor practice charges against Grundy Min- 
ing and SLU. UMW charged the company and union 
were trying to break UMW contracts in the coal county. 


UAW Loses Representation Poll 
At Sikorsky Plants in Reaction to Strike 


Dissatisfaction over a three-month strike that ended 
on Sept. + resulted last week in a vote to decertify the 
United Auto Workers at plants of the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Div. of the United Aircraft Corp. in Stratford and 
Bridgeport, Conn. UAW had represented the Sikorsky 
employees for 17 years. 

The National Labor Relations Board election results 
showed 2,557 favored a break with UAW, 2,192 voted 
to stay in it. 

The Independent Aircraft Guild organized by dis- 
sidents during the long walkout hopes to win recognition 
as bargaining agent in the two plants and to negotiate 
a two-vear contract. The new union claims “over 1,000” 
members now and says it expects to have a majority of 
Sikorsky’s 5,000 employees before the end of the year. 


Teachers’ Walkout Tests New York Law: 


Can Striking Public Employees Be Fired? 


A New York City teachers’ strike early this week 
promised to test the constitutionality of the state’s Con- 
don-Wadlin Act. Under this law, public employees 
who strike or refuse to cross picket lines can be fired. 

The striking teachers, members of the AFL-CIO 
affliated United Federation of Teachers, walked out to 
protest the Superintendent of Schools’ “broken prom- 
ises’ regarding a collective bargaining election, a dues 
checkoff for members, sick pay for substitutes, duty-free 
lunch periods, and equalization of salary increments. 
Also at stake was the role of official spokesman for New 
York’s 40,000 teachers, who are split among a dozen pro 
fessional organizations. UFT claims 10,000 members. 

With 5,500 teachers absent, school officials reported 
that all schools were open, although some were oper 
ating spottils 
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3 ways 


TO CUT VEHICLE 
OPERATING COSTS 


Motorola 2-Way Radio Increases 
Your Profits Three Proven Ways 


~ You save driver time. The most costly item of 
overhead in the operation of a vehicle is the driver’s 
wages. Motorola 2-way radio makes your drivers’ 
time more productive. It puts you in complete control 
of every vehicle . . . helps you eliminate confusion, 
uncertainty and wasted time—and it drastically 


gen overtime. 

~ You save on gas, oil, and phone bills. “‘Deadhead- 
ing’ and “backtracking” are expensive—they add 
a lot to costs, nothing to income. With Motorola 
2-way radio, your vehicles are dispatched to the 
nearest job— get the most work done while traveling 
the shortest distance. 











You save on phone calls, too. Toll calls mount up, 
but chances are they don’t equal the cost of time 
wasted phone hunting, parking and phoning in. 
With Motorola 2-way radio, your driver is in con- 
tact with you, right from his vehicle while he is 








on the move. 

€ “\ You save on sales costs. With 2-way radio, your 
drivers make more calls per day; the cost per call is 
cut way down. But more important, there are less 
complaints about slow service—less lost customers. 
Customers are more loyal when you give the fast, 
dependable service that comes with being “Motorola 
Radio Dispatched.” 


SEE A FREE DEMONSTRATION 

See a Motorola system in action in a business like yours. Talk 
to the man who owns it—ask him about Motorola dependa- 
bility—Motorola service. Call your local Motorola man (he's 
listed in the Yellow Pages under Radio Communications) or 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW, TODAY. 


WWMOTOROLA 


2-WAY RADIO 





Dept. BW 12 | 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, inc. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, inc.,4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 


0) MAIL ME FULL FACTS KIT ON 2-WAY RADIO 

(1) HAVE REPRESENTATIVE TELEPHONE FOR APPOINTMENT 
NAME___ eee 
COMPANY NO. OF VEHICLES | 
ADDRESS___ PHONE aie 


a ZONE STATE 
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= ‘Industry Stand Holds Cost Line 


@ with major bargaining over, 1960 shows drop in 


strikes, employer gains against inflationary wage rises. 


Management success varies in steel, railroads, 


electrical manufacturing, but wage rise is slowed in all three. 


@ For many employers, year’s biggest development 


is hard blow to “escalator” linking wages and cost of living. 


Recent settlements in the electrical 
manufacturing industry brought major 
contract bargaining near an end _ for 
1960. Some negotiations remam and 
could cause scattered troubles. How- 
ever, the biggest headaches are over. 

Iwo things stand out. 

¢ The “escalator” principle—the 
linking of wages and the cost of living— 
received a serious blow in 1960. bar- 
gaining; it ma\ be on its wav out 

¢ Management accomplished some- 
thing it has wanted to do for vears— 
put a stop to once-every-year increases 
in wages. 

To employers, these are important 

gains in a fight against automatic and 
inflationary increases in labor costs. 
e “Moderate” Year—Generally, 1960 
already is being described as a ‘“‘mod- 
erate” and “peaceful” year for collective 
bargaining. The rise of wages was 
slowed somewhat in kev contracts 
reached in the steel industry in 
January, in the railroad industry, and 
recently in electrical manufacturing. 

Even so, the median of manufac- 
turing industry raises during the first 
nine months of 1960 was 8.20¢ an hour, 
according to the Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., a business news service. 
Including nonmanufacturing, the three- 
quarter median was 9.4¢ an hour—well 
above the 8.8¢ an hour figure for all 
of 1959. 

BNA reported this year’s wage gains 
including medians of 5¢ an hour for 
aircraft workers, 7¢ for railroad work- 
ers, and 9.6¢ an hour in the rubber 
industry. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell last 
week reported fewer strikes—and fewer 
strikers—during the first nine months 
of 1960 than in the comparable period 
of any other year since 1945. 

Mitchell said that 1960 through 
September showed a “trend toward 
one of our best industrial relations 
years.” 

The trend must be considered in the 
perspective of the new bargaining: Two- 
sided and not, as for many years, one- 
sided, with the union carrying the full 
initiative. The more peaceful bargain 
ing of 1960 did not reflect anv willing- 
ness of management to give in to union 
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demands to avert stoppages. To the con- 
trary, it indicated more reluctance to 
strike on the part of unions—and _par- 
ticularly their rank-and-file membership. 
¢ Employer Firmness—Management 
firmness—the “tough” and “realistic” 
bargaining expected (BW—Dec.26'59, 
p+6)—was a characteristic of negotia- 
tions so far this year. 

Unions demanded more money and 
enlarged benefits, but were a little less 
militant about it. Almost all accepted 
less in money gains than in the hevday 
of bargaining that ended a few vears 
igo. There were no huge settlements 

Employers continued to resist further 
sharp rises in labor costs. 

Ihe basic steel industry held a cost 
line in contracts signed in the first 
week of 1960 although how well the 
industry actually succeeded,- from a 
practical cost standpoint, is still being 
debated. Railroads accomplished _ less 
than they wanted to and said thev had 
to, but they made some gains against 
rising costs. So did a number of other 
major employers. 

Just recently, in electrical manu- 
facturing, the General Electric Co. and 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. suc 
cessfully held a taut cost line in bargain- 
ing; what they settled for was well 
within the limits they had set for in 
creases in labor costs over a three-vear 
period. 

e An End of C-of-L—To many em- 
plovers, the blow to “escalator” con 
tracts in bargaining this year mav turn 
out to be the most important develop- 
ment of the vear in industrial relations. 

Employers have been chafing for 
vears over contract clauses that provide 
for automatic adjustments of wages to 
living costs—as measured by the Labor 
Dept.’s Consumer Price Index—on a 
quarterly semiannual basis. They 
have ‘complained, among other things, 
that c-of-] raises are inflationary and an 
unpredictable factor in management 
policvmaking 

The basic steel industry was jolted 
bv the size of c-of-] raises under a long- 
term contract that expired in 1959. As 
1 result, it sought to eliminate the 
“escalator” clause in its agreements 
with the United Steelworkers. The in 


dustry demand became a fighting issue. 

The steel settlement last January in- 
cluded a c-of-l clause, and cannot be 
said to disturb the principle of escala- 
tion—that wages move up with rising 
costs. But, from a practical standpoint, 
the industry did succeed in negating the 
c-of-] clause it had to accept. Because 
of some fine mathematics, the limited 
amount that pay might rise along with 
prices is to be offset against increased 
insurance costs (BW —Apr.16'60,p129). 

The principle remains—but it isn’t 
likely to produce any pennies in pay. 

Both railroads and electrical manu- 
facturers succeeded in knocking out 
c-of-] clauses entirely—-the principle as 
well as the pennies of gain. 

The auto industry was a pioneer in 
“escalator” contracts. It may be a bat- 
tleground in 196] for the continuance 
of c-of-l clauses. 
¢ Annual Raises—During years of bar- 
gaining annually on wages, unions came 
to regard a raise every vear as a contract 
right. When negotiations turned more 
and more frequently to longer-term 
agreements, for two to five years, the 
principle of annual increases was incor- 
porated into most of them. 

Management did not put up much 
of a fight at first against “productivity” 
or “annual improvement factor’’ raises 
at 12-month intervals. But with the in- 
creased concern about high-rising labor 
costs in a tightening, competitive mar- 
ket, employers took a firmer position 
against automatic or deferred raises. 

The way major bargaining — had 
worked out, with auto talks one vear, 
steel negotiations another, electrical 
manufacturing the third, wages were be- 
ing leap-frogged up a steep hill. The 
deferred raises (about 8¢ an hour in 
recent years) were setting a base for 
bargaining, vear to year. 

The auto industry made a slight 
breakthrough in this area in 1958; it 
put off a deferred wage increase by a 
month, to make it payable in 13 months 
instead of just a year. Steel did a bit 
better than that last January; its settle 
ment provided for no wage increase as 
such until this Dec. 1, when raises 
averaging 8.6¢ an hour will be due. 

But, again, mathematics was invoked; 
workers began receiving 64¢ an hour 
more in take-home pay in January be 
cause the companies took over the pay- 
ment of insurance costs deducted b« 
fore from their employees’ pay. 

In electrical manufacturing, the break 
from 12-month raises was even more 
pronounced. GE and Westinghouse 


signed with their unions for 3% raises 
effective in late October (roughly 7¢ to 
8¢ an hour more) with no increases at 
all due in 1961. Their next raises will 
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Here! The first fully automated U.S. Post Office—in Providence, 
R. I. Its immediate objective: To speed up handling of mail and 
parcels right now! Its long-range objective: To handle all the far 
bigger mountains of mail anticipated in the not-too-distant future! 
And—as the pilot project in modern mail handling—it is the fore- 
runner of other such installations for speedier mail delivery all over 
the U.S., and for greater and more efficient postal service to the pub- 
lic. In the postal past, all operations were carried on by hand. As 





Td like you to meet my new helper—a new 
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postal things stand now, much of the more than 65 billion pieces of 
mail yearly must be picked up by human hands, its addresses read by 
human eyes, its bulk put somewhere or other on an average of 12 
times! No wonder that love-letter or that check was late! It's all 
big job. And a dull one, by and large. A job that calls, indeed shrieks, 
for automation. A job that demands the resources, and experiences 
in similar Communications challenges, of ITT, the worldwide com 
munications and electronics organization. For the Providence job 
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ail culler, canceler, sorter and Parcel Post engineer. 
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says a recent Barron’s article — ITT “was a logical candidate since 
it can furnish more of the basic paraphernalia than anyone else.” If 
we (ITT) had written the article, we'd have added that we were 
also chosen for this job because of our success with semi-automated 
post offices in the U.S. and fully automated ones in Europe .. . be- 
cause fully automated delivery is basically a challenge in over-all 
Communications — not just isolated mechanization. And Communi- 
Cations (via telephone or cable or letter or interstellar satellite) is 


ITT’s business. ITT is 7,200 idea-exchangers exchanging ideas in 
24 countries — a total of 101 plants and 130,000 employees. Happy 
thought: Just think of our friend up there on the left. Soon to be 
relieved of all that culling and squinting and endless reaching into 
endless boxes! His ITT friend (on the right) 


ees AL 
is going to free him for more productive > P 4 
postal work. International Telephone and ie 
Telegraph Corp., 67 Broad St., N.Y. 4,N.Y. sebhase 
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What's the difference? Plenty! P-I-E’s Terminals, for one thing, like this 


one in Emeryville, California where 24 hours a day skilled professionals, 
with the latest automatic equipment like the Towveyer shown above, keep 
your shipments moving swiftly and safely toward their destinations. 





Fast pick-up service! Your call is re- 
layed immediately by P-I-E’s City 
Dispatcher to the Pick-up Driver 
nearest your dock. No delays — no 
second calls. 


“EXPEDITE 











Expediting means equipment too! 
Equipment that’s research designed 
and much of it custom-built for safer, 
swifter handling of your shipments, 
like this HI-LO truck. 


VIA 
he * « 1 2 , 3S 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 
TERMINALS & OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: P*l*E BUILDING 
14th & Clay Streets, Oakland 4, Calif. 


Expediting is P-I-E’s better design for service. Send today for P-I-E Map and Point List 
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be paid in April, 1962, and will be 
either 3% or 4% (9¢ to 10¢ an hour)— 
the higher amount coming if unions 
prefer a penny or two more pay to in- 
creased holiday and vacation time 
e Fringes—The electrical 
ing negotiation 
union positions on supplementary un- 
employment benefits programs. Some 
of the unions negotiating w a GE and 
Westinghouse—the International | 
of Electrical Workers al 
made SUB a “must” 
For company negotiators, it was a 
situation paraphrasing the World War 
II message: “Sighted SUB, sank sami 


The union demand made no headway. 


manufactur- 


further weakened 


demand 


Company-proposed 
were written into 


security programs 
contracts 

It’s a good guess that increased atten- 
tion will be given in bargaining in 196] 
ind bevond to modifications of SUB 
along lines followed in the GE pr 
gram, for instance—putting layoff and 
termination pay on more flexible lines 
¢ Rules and F.ights—The steel industr 
fought 
tighter provisions in contracts to assure 
the more efficient operation of its mills. 
\ joint committee plan hasn’t got off 
the ground vet, after almost a vear 

Che railroad industrv, fighting‘against 
outmoded and_ costly work rules, 
accepted nonbinding fact-finding—undet 


ind lost—in a campaign to get 


pressure from Labor Secy. Mitchell 
(BW—Oct.22’60,p73 In the nights 
and work rules area, this is likely to be 


the most significant development of 
1960 bargaining: It moved one of the 
hottest, most controversial issues in 
industrial relations from the negotiating 
table and bargaining tensions to an 
atmosphere in which calmer considera- 
tion is at least a possibility 

On the West Coast, the Pacific Mari- 
time Assn. won a significant 
outmoded work 
tions—but at a cost of $29-million to be 
put into an automation fund over 
six-vear period (BW —Oct.2 
Ihe settlement with the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’ 
Union, an independent, is already hav- 
ing repercussions in other industries 

Ihe problems of advancing autom 
tion will be important in 1961 bargain 
ing—perhaps the most important of all 


Yaln OVC! 


practices and _ restric- 


»0’°A) pot 


problems to be faced. There is a general 
rejection of the PMA-ILWI oluti 
outside the longshoring and allied 
dustries—and even in some areas within 
them. But automation fund I] 
ceive further attention—along with GI 
tvpe retraining and reassignment 
grams (BW—Nov.5’60,p1 31 


Management rights questions weren't 
involved importantly in the electrical 
manufacturing bargaining this vea 
Thev are considered local problems—t 
be dealt with at local 
They apparenth 
flict there. END 


Or plant ley 
iused no seriou 
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Solar gas turbine stimulates 
production of oil and gas wells 


OIL FRACTURING OPERATIONS 
~ used to stimulate production of oil 
and gas wells— must take place at 
the well site. This means that fractur- 
ing and acidizing pumping units must 
be lightweight and mobile—yet 
pe e in excess of 1000 hydraulic 
orsepower for most operations. 

The Western Company’s new 1000 
hydraulic horsepower fracturing 
pump is powered by Solar’s Saturn 
T-1000 gas turbine engine. Up to 
1250 hp is required to drive the 
pump in this application. Weight of 
the truck and turbine-driven fractur- 
ing unit is significantly less than 500 


hp diesel units currently used by 
Western. The Saturn T-1000 turbine- 

owered pump delivers twice the 
Reivociie hp of the diesel units— 
reducing by 50% the number of units 
needed per operation. 

The Saturn T-1000 engine weighs 
only 1200 Ibs and occupies less than 
51 cubic feet. It is simple in design, 
starts instantly from —65 degrees F 
to 130 degrees F, and takes full load 
in seconds without warmup. It has 
been engineered for simplicity of 
operation and long life under indus- 
trial conditions. As a compact and 
reliable power source for generators, 


compressors, pumps, and other oil- 
field equipment... investigate the 
Saturn T-1000 gas turbine. There’s a 
Solar gas turbine for almost eve 
application in the 50 to 1250 hp field. 
Write for particulars to Dept. H-177, 
Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego, 
California. 





SOLAR 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


A subsidiary of International Harvester Company 




















TAX 
EXEMPT 
BONDS 


to increase your 
take-home income 


The vast difference which ex- 
ists between “before-tax” and 
“after-tax” income on invest- 
ments, today, is largely re- 
sponsible for the increasing 
popularity of traditionally con- 
servative Tax-Exempt Bonds. 

Exemption from federal in- 
come taxation can boost net 
investment income by as much 
as 50% for an individual in 
the $20,000 taxable bracket. 
The advantages of tax-exemp- 
tion are progressively greater, 
of course, for those in higher 
income brackets. 

For a detailed comparison 
chart showing the value of 
tax-exemption in your par- 
ticular income bracket, just 
drop us a note now. We'll 
send it without obligation, to- 
gether with our latest list of 
select offerings. 

Just ask for folder BJ-/1. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Big Test for Agency Shop 


NLRB is considering validity of demands for clauses in 
contracts to require nonunion workers to pay “agency fees” 
to the union that must represent them as well as its members. 


Can workers who refuse to join a 
union be required to pay an agency 
fee” —equal to union dues—to a labor 
organization required under federal law 
to represent them along with its mem- 
bers? 

Can a plan for an “agency shop” that 
does not require membership in a 
union be negotiated and enforced where 
state laws bar compulsory unionism? 

These and similar questions are before 
the National Labor Relations Board for 
answers in an important test case that 
has focused attention on a little-known 
but controversial clause in labor con- 
tracts. In open arguments two weeks 
ago, employers and unions asked NLRB 
to rule on whether an “agency shop” 
is a legal bargaining objective. 

The way NLRB rules may determine 
what happens to union security under 
the federal Taft-Hartlevy Act and state 
right-to-work laws. 
¢ In Growing Use—Agency shop clauses 
are not new. One of the first ever 
negotiated was in a union agreement 
with the P. Lorillard Co.; management 
agreed to collect a specified “fee” each 
month for its union—and kept 5% of 
the collection as a service charge. Later 
ones provided in some instances that 
monev collected from nonmembers of 
unions would go to local charities. 

In 1946, an arbitrator in a dispute 
between the Ford Motor Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and the United Auto Workers de- 
vised what is known as the “Rand 
formula” for the compulsory payment 
of fees or dues without becoming a 
member of the union. The plan grew 
in Canada, particularly among railroad 
workers. 

In recent vears—since the growth of 
right-to-work laws, which now bar union 
shop contracts in 19 states—the agency 
shop has spread quietly in industrial 
relations in this country. An estimated 
6% of all contracts now require pav- 
ments to unions by all represented, re- 
gardless of whether they join unions or 
not. The steady increase has made the 
agency shop a major issue now in the 
battle over compulsory unionism. 
¢ Second Best—To organized labor, the 
agency shop is a second-best device 
The unions would much prefer a secu- 
rity clause requiring everyone under 
contract to belong to the contracting 
union. However, labor is pressing 
agency shop demands where: 

e Union shop agreements are 
banned or severely restricted. 
e Emplovers stubbornly and suc- 


cessfully resist demands that would 
make holding a job after 30 davs con- 
ditional on joining a union 

Ihe United Steelworkers settled with 
the basic steel industry last January for 
an agency shop, and later extended the 
steel plan in varving forms to agree- 
ments in aluminum and can industries. 
Other unions have accepted agency 
shops as compromises of union shop 
demands—including the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union in contracts cover- 
ing 30,000 Western Union Telegraph 
Co. employees 
¢ Current Test—The present test of 
the agency shop developed slowly. A de- 
mand by UAW for bargaining with 
General Motors Corp. on an agency 
shop in Indiana—a right-to-work state— 
finally forced the issue before NLRB. 

UAW has a national union-securits 
agreement with GM, but it hasn’t been 
able to enforce it in Indiana beéause of 
the state’s bar against compulsory union- 
ism. UAW asked GM to agree to an 
agency shop. The corporation refused; 
it contended that requiring contribu- 
tions to a union would be a violation 
of federal laws 


|. The Hearings 


When the NLRB takes on a _par- 
ticularly important or touchy case, the 
five-member board usually calls for oral 
arguments. This gives partisans who 
are not directly involved in the dispute 
a chance to be heard. The disputants 
in the agency shop hearings had plenty 
of support 

There was no argument about th 
facts in the case. Harry S. Benjamin, 
Jr., attorney for GM, and John A. Fil 
lion, for UAW, agreed on the details of 
the case before the board: UAW asked 
GM a year ago to negotiate an agenc\ 
shop to cover 14,000 employed in a half 
dozen plants in Indiana; GM said it 
could not under existing laws 

UAW charged that this was an un- 
fair labor practice—a refusal to bargain. 
e The Issue—Neither labor nor man- 
igement showed special concern about 


Indiana’s_ right-to-work lav An In 
diana appellate court has held in a pre- 
cedent case that an agency shop con- 


tract is legal. ‘The focus was directly on 
the Taft-Hartley Act 

GM’s Benjamin and attorneys for 
the National Assn. of Manuf 
cited Sec. 8(A)(3) of T-H—the section 
that gives emplovees the right to re- 
frain from joining a union “except to 


icturers 
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“Merit Dividends” 
help businessmen earn 
savings through safety 





Hardware Mutuals safety engineers help you make important savings by suggest- 
ing improvements in your safety program—for example, protective glasses. As you 
reduce your accident rate, you save on insurance costs and boost production. 


Hardware 


INSURANCE: AUTO+ HOME - & 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + 


A group accident and health insurance 
plan builds morale—builds profits 


Liability suits have reached an all-time high in 
frequency and awards across the country 


Hardware Mutuals offer bus 






9S + HEALTH + LIFE - 


ALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN 


ine 


savings on insurance for cars and trucks. 


ni 
La 


ACCiIDe 
=CIDEy,. 


As your accident curve declines, your savings on Workmen's 
Compensation increase with Hardware Mutuals. Get the 
full story on our Merit Dividend Plan. 


Facts on Hardware Mutuals 
new Workmen’s Compensation 
Dividend Plan 


Now Hardware Mutuals offer better-than- 
average savings to safer-than-average busi- 
nesses. If your accident record is better than 
average, it may be possible for you to save 
10%, 15%, 25%—in some cases up to 50% 
—with Hardware Mutuals new Merit Divi- 
dend Plan* on Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surance. This means your savings could rise 
in direct proportion to your improved safety 
record. What’s more, you never pay a pre- 
mium penalty under the Merit Dividend 
Plan. 


In addition, Hardware Mutuals safety en- 
gineers will be glad to work with you to 
help keep your accident rate down, your 
savings up. 

The new Merit Dividend Plan is avail- 
able on flexible billing schedules geared to 
your accounting procedures. Why not get all 
the facts from your Hardware Mutuals man 
now? Look in the yellow pages for the listing 
of Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point. 


*Avatlable in most states. 


Mutuals ° Sentry Life 


TEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 


ENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


men solid Backing your Hardware Mutuals man is an organization 


which now writes over $100 million in premiums a year. 


Le 
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What Industry Finds in Treasure Chest Land: 


CHEMICALS Every major raw chemical 
PHOSPHATE 60% of U. S. reserves 


MINERALS Over 200 useful ones 

COPPER — Normally 22% of U. S. output 
URANIUM Largest proved U. S. reserves 

STEEL One of the West’s largest integrated plants 
COAL — One-fifth of U. S. bituminous reserves 


NON-FERROUS METALS Greatest U. S. center 
POWER, WATER, FUEL — Ample and low in cost 
LABOR FORCE Stable and intelligent 

CLIMATE Healthful, low humidity 

MARKETS — Gateway to fastest growing region 
TRANSPORTATION Adequate rail, highway, air 
ECONOMY Sound and diversified 

ELBOW ROOM Unlimited 


Our brochure “A Treasure Chest in the Growing West” is 
specific, concise, reliable. It discusses the almost inex- 
haustible storehouse of raw minerals and chemicals: fuel, 
water and power resources; transportation facilities, market 
growth. It tells about the human factors — climate, 
living conditions, unlimited 
elbow room. It lists nation 
ally known companies already 
here. Inquiries held in strict 
confidence. The brochure in- 
cludes a colorful map showing 
the host of scenic attractions 
in Treasure Chest Land 








WRITE TO D. H. White 
Manager Business Development Dept., 
Dept. 99, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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the extent that such right may be af- 
fected by an agreement {a union-shop 
clause] requiring membership in a labor 








organization a mdition of employ- 
ment 

The attornevs argued that e an 
agency shop requiring contributions to 
1 union is not based on membership 
it is illegal as a bargaining objecti 

UAW ’'s | l] n mn eded that \ rk- 
ers covered by an agenc h yp al 10t 


union members, but he argued that they 
would get many benefits of membership 

United Steelworkers attorney David 
E. Feller, joining the argument be- 
cause of the USW’s broad agency shop 
contracts, argued that the agency shop 
gives the worker an opportunity to be- 
come a member; if he chooses not to, it 
means “he doesn’t want it and can’t 


complain that he hasn't got what he 
doesn’t want.” He added that the 
USW interprets tion 8(A)(3) to 
mean that “where a union can require 


membership, vou cat 
bership.” 
Joining General Motors in the dis- 


) exempt mem- 


pute was Owen J. Neighbours, an at- 
torney representing a group of non- 
union workers in GM’s Indiana plants 
He said he was making no charge of 
discrimination against his clients by 
UAW, but argued that under a “forced” 
agency shop thev would be required to 
pay dues to the union althougl they 
could not vote on strikes, attend union 
meetings, or participate in the election 


of union officers 
e The Precedent—The NLRB General 
Counsel sided with the UAW 

Emil Farkas, of the General Coun- 
sel’s office, claimed that NLRB alread: 
has approved the principle of the agenc' 
shop in two earl 
agency shop, he said, “‘is a lesser form 
of union securitv, not a lesser form of 
membership.’ 


ier decision he 


ll. The Future 


There’s little doubt that the agency 
shop has become an important union 
device, both to hold memb ind to 
require support fron what unions term 
“free riders.’ 

Part of Benjamin's argument was that 
workers would stav with inion the 
help to support 
¢ Broad Struggle—Long term, nei- 
ther side has given up the broad f ht 
over union security, both in federal 
ind state legislation. - There were no 
right-to-work laws on the ballots in 
this week’s state elections, but the issue 
was a factor in a half-dozen state po- 
litical contests. Moreover, the Presi- 
dential candidates were more sharply 


divided on Taft-Hartley’s famous Sec 
14 (B) clause (which permits the states 
to outlaw union shop ag 
their borders) than al 
labor issue. END 


reements within 


most any other 
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PRICELESS. 


And in more ways than one. This new roller chain 
rating booklet costs you nothing; yet it is invaluable. 
Twice priceless, really. 

Produced by the Association of Roller & Silent 
Chain Manufacturers, this information-packed, 
twelve-page booklet is offered to you by Morse 
Chain Company as a public service (of course, it 
might help us sell a little roller chain, too!). 


WHAT’S THE BOOK ABOUT? 


The members of the A.R.S.C.M.—through their 
combined years of roller chain manufacturing ex- 
perience and research—can now predict the service 


life of roller chain with greater accuracy than has 
heretofore been possible. This means that users of 
ASA roller chain can transmit more power than 
before, and get maximum “mileage” out of their 
chain drives. Engineers will find the roller chain 
horsepower ratings and drive-selection data valuable 
in their work, too. 


Write to us for a 
copy under your 
letterhead: Morse 
Chain Company, 
Department 3-110, 
Ithaca, New York. 





MORSE 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
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Architects : 
Harrison & Abramovitz & Harris 


Contractors: 
George A. Fuller Company 
and John Lowry, Inc. 
Mechanical Engineer: 
Syska & Hennessy, Inc. 


Structural Engineer: 
Edwards and Hjorth 


To assure enduring 
service, steel pipe was 
first choice for water, 
waste and vent lines in 
the seventy million dol- 
lar Time & Life Building. 


It’s significant and newsworthy 


that steel pipe services vital needs 
in new Time & Life Building 


Rockefeller Center’s 48-story 
Time & Life Building has over 1.5 
million square feet of ultra-modern 
executive office space—serviced with 
durable steel pipe in water, drain- 
age and vent systems. Its electrical 
and communications distribution 
systems, too, rely on steel conduit. 


There are good reasons for uni- 
versally using steel pipe in soaring, 
multi-story office buildings. 

1. Steel pipe is available every- 
where in n sizes, lengths, 
finishes and quantities. 

2. Longer lengths of steel pipe need 
less fittings, less joining. 

3. Rigid, load bearing steel pipe 
permits quick vertical and hori- 
zontal aligning. 

4, Steel pipe is unsurpassed for 
strength, supports heavy loads, 
takes more abuse. 


For these reasons—and others, 
too—steel pipe is the most widely 
used pipe for heating, plumbing, 
snow melting and ice making, fire 
prevention systems, power, gas and 
air transmission. 





ra STEEL PIPE 
>) IS FIRST CHOICE 


@ Low cost with durability 

e Strength unexcelled for safety 

e Formable—bends readily 

e Weldable—easily, strongly 

e Threads smoothly, cleanly 

e Sound joints, welded or coupled 
e Grades, finishes for all purposes 
2 Available everywhere from stock 


Insist on SA Steel Pipe 











C-7A 


COMMITTEE OF STEEL PIPE PRODUCERS 
150 East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Hot Cases... 


. .. due for Supreme Court 
rulings involve political use of 
union dues, NLRB role in juris- 
diction fights. 


The U.S. Supreme Court is looming 
ever larger in the life of the American 
labor movement 

After a year in which the court issued 
more labor than 
ever before, the unions face another 
Supreme Court docket crowded with 
cases of critical importance to them. 

Nor is this trend likely to be reversed 
within the next few vears. As cases 
based on the Landrum-Griffin 
reform law begin to move out of the 
lower courts along the road of judicial 
appeal and review, the high court will 
speak even louder and oftener on labor- 
management relations 
¢ Upcoming—In this session, union of- 
ficials and the employers they deal with 
can expect answers to these questions 

Is a union shop, covering thousands 
of workers, made unlawful by the ob- 
jections of a few members to the use 


milestone decisions 


labor 


of dues money for political purposes? 
[his case is such a hot potato, with 
so many far-reaching implications, that 
the Supreme Court has kept it on its 
docket for two years without a decision 
I'he Georgia Supreme Court ruled 
that if union dues are spent to further 
political and ideological doctrines to 


which some members object, the union 


shop contract under which those dues 
were collected is unlawful. Although 
the ruling was made under the Railway 


Labor Act, it could be applied to unions 
in all industries 

Can the National Labor Relations 
Board order a union to refund dues and 
fees paid by members who were forced 
to join in order to get work under an il- 
legal ‘“‘closed shop” arrangement? 

The refund order, known as the 
Brown-Olds Remedy, could bankrupt 
many unions. The Supreme Court will 
review two Brown-Olds 
which an appeals court upheld its use 
(involving Mechanical Handling Sys- 
tems, Inc., and Carpenters Local 60) 
and one in which another appeals court 
rejected it (involving California Truck- 
ing Assn. and ‘Teamsters Local 357). 

Is the NLRB forced to rule which 
union is to do the work when several 
unions are involved in a jurisdictional 
dispute, or can it follow its past prac- 
tice of supporting the employer's de- 
cision, leaving determination of the 
issue to other agencies? 

Theoretically, NLRB has held that 
it has the right to decide which union 
should do the work if the contract, in 
its opinion, makes the matter clear— 


Cases—one In 
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The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 












Of course Im sure. 


I read it 
in Newsweek 


is 


Prosperous people . . . people with high 
incomes—these are your best market for 
consumer goods. Today, this market is 
bullish. The Newsweek-sponsored Con- 
tinuing Study of Consumer Buying Plans, 
conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, shows that people in 
the upper income classes have stepped up 
their plans to buy homes, cars, major 
appliances. 

These same people, by and large, are 
your best market for industrial products. 
Many of them are managers, proprietors 
and officials . . . the executives who make 
the top decisions on business purchases. 

Whether you’re mapping sales strategy 
for consumer or industrial products, con- 
sider this: per advertising dollar, News- 
week delivers more high-income readers 

. more readers who are managers, pro- 
prietors and officials . . . than any other 
magazine in the newsweekly field. 














maybe you 
need an 
Aldrich pump! 


If your pressures 


are high... 

If you are working with hard-to-handle 

fluids . . . corrosive, abrasive, viscous 

or highly compressible . . . 

If pump problems are crippling pro- 

duction .. . Aldrich can help you! 

We have gone more deeply into these 

specialized pump problems, and for a 

wider range of pump applications, 

than any other manufacturer. Aldrich 
advances include: 

e Coolant charge pumps for nuclear 
reactors. 

e A 50,000 psi hydro-pneumatic test- 
ing unit for leading producer of 
missile components. 

e Pumps with working barrels of zir- 
conium for handling highly corro- 
sive carbamate solution in the 
production of urea. 


Pumps with working barrels of tita- 

nium for handling sodium hypo- 

chlorite, used in producing solid 
missile fuels. 

e 5000 psi pumps for experimental 
hydraulic coal mining by a state 
Bureau of Mines. 

May we serve you next? 

For complete data, 

specific pumping need, write 

Pump Company, 10 Pine St 

town, Pennsylvania. 


or help on a 
Aldrich 
, Allen- 


THE TOUGH PUMPING PROBLEMS GO TO 
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but that it is not obliged to decide if 
that is not the case. Actually, it has 
never ruled which union should get the 
job in a jurisdictional dispute. 

The case before the court, involving 
a dispute between an electrical workers 
radio and TV local and the stagehands’ 
union at Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem studios in New York City, is the 
first labor case on the docket. Argu- 
ment has been scheduled for this week 
or next. 

Can an election be set aside on the 
ground that employees were misled by 
a union leaflet contending that benefits 
granted by the emplover were the result 
of the union’s organizing drive 

“Misleading”—Charges that the em- 
ployer granted benefits only to combat 
the union are standard operating pro- 
cedure in organizing. A Supreme Court 
ruling that such charges “mislead’’ the 
workers would change organizing tech- 
niques from coast to coast. 

NLRB, however, is even more con- 
cerned by another aspect of the case. 
It feels that it is a prime example of an 
appeals court exceeding its powers. 
NLRB holds that its own expertise is in 
the field of representation elections and 
that, barring a blatant injustice, its 
judgment of how they are conducted 
should stand. It hopes for a general 
clarification of the court’s role in the 
regulation of NLRB elections. 

The specific case before the high 
court is a Chicago Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision involving the Celanese 


Corp. of America and the Textile 
Workers Union of America 
At the same time that they await 


high court action on these questions, 
unions are busy appraising the results 
of last vear’s session. In labor, the 
Supreme Court established the follow- 
ing points of law: 

e An employer who has agreed to 
pay a fixed sum into a union welfare 
fund cannot reduce the sum in order to 
collect strike damages owed him or for 
any other purpose. 

e Slowdowns and other harassing 
tactics designed to put pressure on an 
employer during negotiations are not 
proofs of bargaining in bad faith. But 
employers have the right to fire em 
plovees who use such tactics if they 
can make the discharges stick under 
the contract. Both union and manag: 
ment lawyers are inclined to handle this 
decision with kid gloves since it does 
not spell out what degree of harass- 
ment, under what circumstances, con- 
stitutes bad faith bargaining. 

e Courts do not have the right to 
change arbitrators’ awards. A_ court 
cannot substitute its judgment for the 
arbitrator’s. 

Handed down in three 
this is a landmark decision because of 
the continuing trend toward arbitra- 
tion in labor-management relations END 


steel cases, 





ESSENTIAL TO 
OPERATING 
ECONOMIES! 


saving “well enough alone’ may 

waste money when more advanced, ' 

t-cutting power equipment is es- 
ial to your operation. 

By sending your key engineers to the 

r Show you will be exposing your 

any to the latest developments 


ower equipment. Here your tech 
al experts can investigate and 
ympare the cost-cutting power 
one pment of more than 200 of the 
1ation’s leading manufacturers — 
manufacturers whose goal is to make 
your business more efficient through 
econ my 
Here are new ideas, new methods, 
new equipment which will contribute 
substantially to profit through econ 
omy in your company's operations 
Be sure to send YOUR key engineers 
it will pay future dividends! 


NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
th OF POWER & MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS a 


AUSPICES ASME 
NEW YORK COLISEUM 
NOV. 28-DEC. 2, 1960 


Management: International Exposition Company 








lo you see 
your customers 
every day ? 


Of course not time and 
expense will not permit it 
But you can keep in touch 


every day with Shaw Bart on 
Calendar Advertising, build 
ing identity for you, your 
products and service at low 
cost per impression. The qual 
ity of Shaw-Barton Calendar 
Advertising 
“hang up” for your sales 





assures ou 


message 

We'd like to show you a pro 
gram tailored to your busi 
ness. Write or call 


yw 
© 


a 
a : W8 
wm. 





GERLACH- N-BARTO 
Calendar and Specially Adve thang 


SALES OFFICES I PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 
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How many of these confront your company? Getting executives 
from plant to plant takes too long. Driving to the airport takes 
longer than the flight. Isolated construction projects bog down 
for lack of supervision or parts. Sales department needs some- 
thing to give clients bigger perspective. 


The Hiller E4, new sister ship of the world famous 72 E, flying 
workhorse that holds aviation records, solves these two ways. 


One: Use your E4 as a company station wagon fo fly clients, 
executives or trouble shooters. With as much horsepower as 
the biggest bulldozer, the power reserve needed for safety is 
there, full time. In fact, the 305/320 hp E4 is the only U.S. 4- 
place helicopter with the safety reserve of power fo fly straight 
up under full load — and at 820 feet per minute! 


Two: A flying pickup truck. E4's are bui/t to hau/ cement, 
dynamite or reinforcing stee/. Even the big passenger area 
converts to cargo space. 


Cost? The most economical 4-place copter in the air! 


Your company can own or charter an E4. Either is exhilarating 
and profitable —a demonstration by your dealer wil/ show how 
much! For information, write today to Commercia/ Division 


lf you think 
business flying 
is a rewarding way 
to speed your day... 


SS ~ COMPANY 
TRY 
A NEW 


HILLER £4 


Pedigree: Sister ship of the E4 in action above 
is the 3-place Hiller 12E. One 12 E rewrote aviation 
records by landing and picking up payload at 18,000 
ft. on Mt. McKinley, Alaska. Others erect power 
lines singlehandedly, help geologists hunt for oil, 
fly police patrol, fight forest fires. It is the first 
choice of commercial helicopter fleet operators 
throughout the world. The U.S. Army's low main- 
tenance champion, the Hiller H-23D Raven, is the 
ship behind it all. It supplied the Army-proved 
drive and rotor systems, as well as the rugged, solid 
airframe that characterizes the /ine. 


HILLER 7, AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Ppato atrto, catirornia 











What are 
the hazards of 
coinsurance? 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


Prudent property owners are con- 
cerned over the severe strain on their 
financial resources should they have 
to replace vital production facilities 
in the event of a disaster. Naturally, 
they want complete protection 
against fire and other hazards. 


The 80% clause 


Coinsurance offers a real induce- 
ment in that it may provide a reduc- 
tion in rates ranging from 20% to 
70%. The amount of the reduction 
depends upon such factors as type 
of construction, the nature of the 
occupancy, outside exposure haz- 
ards, and available fire protection. 
Coinsurance usually enables the 
property owner to purchase a greater 
amount of fire insurance for a rela- 
tively small increase in cost. To 
that extent it is a bargain. 


It is important, however, to under- 
stand the coinsurance clause. Under 
it, the insured assumes an obliga- 
tion to carry at all times an amount 
of insurance equal to a stipulated 
percentage of the actual cash value 
of his property. If he fails to do so, 
he shares in any partial loss in pro- 
portion to his deficiency. An 80% 
coinsurance clause does not mean 
that he will collect only 80% of any 
loss he may suffer. If he fulfills his 
obligation, he will collect in full on 
any loss up to the face value of the 
policy. If he does not carry out his 
obligation, he may collect substan- 
tially less than the actual cash value 
of his loss. 


An annual checkup 


The property owner should know 
the actual cash value of his property 
at ali times and be able to prove it. 
Since the property and its value 
fluctuate from year to year, and 
since compliance with the coinsur- 
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ance clause is determined on the 
basis of values at the date of the 
loss, he should check on his values 
at least once a year. By so doing, he 
can safely take advantage of the 
savings afforded by coinsurance. 


s.& ® 


American Appraisals for insurance pur- 
poses are made to stand the test. The in- 
ventory of the property is complete with 
identifying descriptions of all items and 
classifications of property. The unit prices 
are carefully documented and the observed 
condition of the assets noted. The appraisal 
may be maintained through Continuous 
American Appraisal Service® to reflect 
changes in the property, in price levels, and 
in condition. With such a record kept con- 
stantly up to date, the insured is always 
prepared for the unexpected. 


The AM E RIC A N 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Lovis 
Chicago Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Jocksonville 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd, 
Montreal and Toronto 


| 

| The American Appraisal Co., Dept. |; W | 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
| Without obligating me, please send me | 
your Booklet No. 503, “Do you really | 

| understand coinsurance?” | 
| SE Saves cc tavwndéeasineueesa 
Firm 
Se OI SE nbn be eens 00600000 
Address. ; 
City State 
a quawan asenas as asesema= a 





Whittling Costs 


Rebuffed by Toledo local, 
Electric Autolite finds its Bay 
City workers amenable to 
work rule shifts. 


The Electric Autolite Co. has found 
a possible solution to a vexing problem 
of high production costs through 
United Auto Workers Local 526 in Bay 
City, Mich 

For some time, Autolite officials had 
mulled over whether to consolidate cer- 
tain operations in two of the company’s 
three Toledo plants in Bay City or 
elsewhere. They said the answer must 
depend on which course would result in 
a better competitive position for Auto- 
lite products 
¢ Huddles With UAW-Starting last 
summer, company officials huddled 
with representatives of UAW’s Auto- 
lite Local 12 in Toledo, the company 
headquarters. The company made a 
13-point proposal for incentive plan 
TeViIsions 

Autolite told the union that cost-cut- 
ting revisions in the contract were 
necessary because the company was los- 
ing its contract to manufacture Chry- 
sler Corp. ignition equipment 

The work had been in Toledo; Auto- 
lite promised to spend $3-million to re- 
arrange the plant there for other pro- 
duction—and possibly even expand its 
operations—if the UAW local would 
agree to contract revisions. It wouldn’t 

High UAW officials, including Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer, and Richard 
Gosser, vice-president in Toledo, urged 
the local to consider the proposals. ‘The 
Toledo unionists turned a deaf ¢ar to 
their advice, to 


Rebuffed, Autolite decided to build 


a new plant in Decatur, Ala. Some of 
the remaining Toledo work will be 
shifted there eventually. And the con 


pany also approached Bay City Local 
526 of UAW with proposals for con 


tract changes—although not as extensive 
ones 
¢ Receptive—Some 750 were working 


at the time in the Bay City plant, whil 
1,000 others were idled by lavoffs 
Francis M. Wistert, Autolite 
president and director of ind 
lations, told the local that if it would 
agree to incentive plan and other con 
tract changes, he would recommend a 
transfer of work from Toledo to Bai 
City. Encouraged, Local 526 voted al 


istrial 


most unanimously to accept the com 
pany’s proposals 

[his is expected to mean a sub 
stantial shift of Autolite production 
from Toledo to Bay City by the end of 
196l1—at a cost of up to 1,200 jobs in 


Toledo END 
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(A) INTERNATIONAL PAPER-—The Ultimate Source 


New paper withstands 90% humidity for 360 hours 


(More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read how this new moneysaving kraft paper Itiwalls. And wit] ting about half 
withstood two weeks of constant high humidity. medium- and ty sheets, you 
t not great ture-vapor pro- 
To prove the moisture-resistant qu lit 
International Paper’s new Hy poly kraft ve is availabl ched and 
subjected it to this severe test Gator-Hide 1 in ur new 
The Hy poly bag was filled with an extremely ( lide Extensible K 
hvgros pic chemical and steamed in 90% rela nstant develoy t of 1 packaging 
tive humidity at 100° F. for 360 hours. (Uny res vast raftsmen 
tected, under these conditions, the test chemi rm facilitic hi 
takes on 21% times its weight in water in about hy Internat ovide 
one hor When the bag was opened 15 day h the widest rds and 
later, the crvstals were as dry as sand issistance try. Call us o1 
New Hy-poly not only resists humidit it. ur converte! ibly been do- 
saves you money, too. From $2 to $16 per thou ess with us f 
@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER \tew York 17,N.Y. 
Manuf f papers for magazines, books and hapers © paf for I and offi use © habers © haber 
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New steels are 
born at 
p> Armco 


BUTTONING UP THE BOW 


A ten-thousand-ton c o vessel puts up a strong graceful 


“front” from steel plate pr Armco’s 


five electric 


CREEK UNDER THE SPEEDWAY 


Ss taken to mak 
Speedway. He i 
iry Drainage & M al Py 
ple. MULTI-PLATE P Arc [ 
low ler the track. FLEX-BEAM Guard 
1 HEL-COR P ting t 








serves the free world with 
new steels and steel products 
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STEEL HARNESS FOR NIAGARA CONTINUOUS TRAFFIC ON OIL “HIGHWAY” 

This is just one of four sections of a giant water wheel stator that Across the Southern California landscape, hundreds of miles of 

will play its part in converting the water power of Niagara Falls SPANG CW Steel Pipe carry petroleum from tank farms to refineries 
into electric power—nearly 2,000,000 KW worth. It is composed of This sturdy steel pipe is made by Armco’s subsidiary, The National | 
thousands of laminations of electrical steel supplied from the mills Supply Company, world’s largest manufacturer and distributor of 

of the Armco Division. oil field equipment. 





HOW TO LIFT A DOZER DRAINING THE JUNGLES OF MALAYA 

If the sling is made from the TUFFY line of products of on These native workers are dwarfed by a section of fifteen-foot diameter 
Wire Rope Corporation, even heavy construction equipm« be MULTI-PLATE Pipe. This drainage installation is one of the many 
moved from here to there with safety. This Armco subsid kes ways in which The Armco International Corporation's plants, products 
more than 1,600 standard types of wire rope. and technical services are helping peoples of the free world 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’ sions and subsidiaries serve you with new steels and steel products. 


=“ 
! 


From its 43,500 men and women, in 94 plants around the world, comes a growing stream of advances in products and pro- 


duction techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARMCO STEEL 


Armco Division - Sheffield Division + The National Supply Company - Armco Drainage & 
al Products, Inc. - The Armco International Corporation - Union Wire Rope Corporation 
Metal Product Int tional C U Wire R C t 





contributions of 
UOP RESEARCH 


yd 


uvoP 
Si 


keeper of 
the flame... 







Some like it warm ... some like it warmer . . . others like it just comfortably 
pleasant. Thanks largely to oil, and to the forward-looking refining industry, 
millions now enjoy the comforts of finger-tip automatic heat . . . heat as 


they want it, when they want it. 
For the technical knowledge and processes so important to the production of 
burning oils .. . refiners everywhere rely upon UOP. They rely, too, 
upon UOP for assistance in producing motor, aviation and diesel fuels: also 
petrochemical raw materials used in making synthetic fibers, detergents, plastic 
Aid to refiners in producing heating fuels is just one significant way it 
which UOP research and technology contribute toward making life more pleasant 


for so many, many people. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY ves ePLraines, we, us.a 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEAN PRO R >S TOM 


In Marketing 


Howsewives See Admen’s Political Role 
As Rather Clean, Not Very Effective 


Did Madison Avenue mastermind the election? No, 
according to middle-class housewives interviewed by 
Chicago's Institute for Advertising Research on the role 
of advertising in elections. Despite the spate of “hidden 
persuader” publicity of recent years, the housewives 
credited admen with playing a rather clean role in 
politics. However, they also didn’t think admen were 
too effective in elections. 

A majority of the housewives felt they didn’t learn 
anything from political advertising, and most didn’t think 
admen “give a true idea of what the candidates are really 
like.” On the other hand, well over half of them ap- 
proved the use of admen and political advertising in 
campaigns. But a majority didn’t believe politicians use 
admen for any non-election campaign activities. 

Asked to pick from a list of favorable adjectives those 
words that best described admen, the housewives pri- 
marily chose “persuasive,” “sharp,” “hard working.” 
Very few chose “ethical” or “honest.” 
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SURE CARE SYMBOLS 


— | 
x T) 


you may wash by 


machine or by hand | do not use bleach you may dry clean 


‘7 


may be ironed 


do not dry clean 





4 


wash by hand do not wash do not iron 














RECOMMENDED WASH TEMPERATURES: 


160° hot water with any soap or detergent H hot iron 


120° medium hot water with any soap or medium hot iron 








detergent 

105° warm water with mild soap or mild Cc cool iron "a aati alia 
detergent 

ae ae ie ot all 


Textile Trade Urged to Use New Symbols 


To Guide Housewives in Handling Fabrics 


The little symbols shown above are the newest effort 
to solve a growing problem: how to tell a consumer 
clearly what she may and may not do with the fabric 
in her new dress or drapes. Complaints concerning faulty 
textile performance—often the result of wrong handling 
by the housewife—have been a persisting headache to the 
textile trade (BW —May21'60,p187). 

The “Sure Care Symbols” were developed by the 
National Retail Merchants Assn., under the direction of 
Ephraim Freedman, Chairman of the NRMA Technical 
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Committee, and Director of R. H. Macy & Co.'s Bureau 
of Standards. NRMA is currently introducing them to 
the trade. 

The idea that garment manufacturers—or the mill or 
the converter—would imprint the symbol to indicate the 
right care to give their products, right on the item, in 
permanent ink. That way the housewife wouldn't lose 
the “directions,” as she loses most tags or labels. 

Meanwhile, another effort toward better textile per- 
formance, the L-22 end-use standards set up for the 
industry in cooperation with American Standards Assn., 
has tun into some stiff opposition. These voluntary 
standards establish minimum performance requirements 
of fabrics for 75 end-uses, covering men’s wear, women’s 
wear, home furnishings fabrics. The mills object: How 
do you expect us to put a warrant on my output when 
we don’t know what the converter is going to do with 
the material, or where the material will end? 

The answer is quite simple, NRMA answers. If the 
converter puts into the fabric characteristics that are 
its selling points, let the converter be responsible, 
rather than the mill, for the guarantee that the fabric 
meets L-22 standards for specified end-uses. 

lhe Sure Care symbols, explains NRMA’s William 
Burston, are a sort of shorthand form of telling the 
housewife under what circumstances the fabric wif 
meet its guarantee. 

ee e e@ 


Networks Vied for Election Eve’s Audience, 
Teamed Up With Computers in Forecast Race 


Broadcast coverage of the returns virtually blanked 
everything else off the airwaves on election night. Many 
more TV and radio stations carried returns than carried 
the conventions this summer. And as in the summer, 
the networks hedged their bets by copying each other’s 
formats. 

Each of the three TV nets kept pushing its announced 
starting time ahead so that its competitors woudn’t jump 
the gun and thus take the lead in audience-rating statis- 
tics for the night. 

Audiences tend to settle down for a solid evening’s 
viewing with one channel on occasions like election 
night. Like candidates, networks are concerned with 
their “prestige” images—and the nets rely heavily on 
audience returns on election night to establish who's 
ahead in the image contest. 

In another active election sector, the nets warred with 
their thinking machines to see who could come out 
earliest with a computer’s certified prediction of the 
winner. Computer manufacturers teamed up with the 
networks in calling the winner. NBC’s giant brain was 
supplied by RCA, its parent company. Since RCA was 
using its own computer this time, IBM moved over to 
rival network CBS. IBM and CBS relied on the com- 
puter’s calculations to predict the winner by 7:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. ABC, working in tandem with Reming- 
ton Rand, announced Univac’s prediction of the winner 
shortly after 6:00 p.m. EST. 
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COLOR TV over a closed-circuit big screen hookup introduced Celanese’s new 


Fortrel, to retailers in 34 cities. 


fiber, 


Beating the Drums 
For a New 


FASHIONS in Fortrel were modeled to 


show retailers what they can expect. 
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Fiber 


War, fought at all level 

That is how Louis Laun 
Fibers Co. marketing vice-president, 
describes what it takes to introduce a 
new fiber in today’s sizzling competi- 
tion among a long list of svnthetic 
textiles 

(his week Laun and his marketing 
strategists were analyzing the results of 
the latest battle fought 
(pictures). The goal: to capture the 
attention and the enthusiasm of the 
nation’s retailers for Celanese’s new 
entry in the field, Fortrel, a polyester 
fiber that will reach retail counters 
next spring in the form of men’s and 
women’s apparel. 
¢ Quick Results—As a weapon, Celan- 
ese chose big screen closed-circuit color 
television (first time it has been used in 
the trade nationally), 
looking fashion models, and a series of 
cocktail parties for some 10,000 retail- 
ers in 34 cities across the country. Price 
tag: about $250,000. Initial result: com- 
mitments, after the first showing alone, 
from at least three major stores for 
storewide Celanese promotions featur- 
ing Fortrel. 

It all started about two years ago 
when Celanese Corp. of America 
joined with Imperial Chemical hidus- 
tries, Ltd., big British manufacturer, 
to produce and market the polyester 
fiber that ICI had been selling through- 
out the rest of the world under the 
brand name of Terylene. They formed 
Fiber Industries, Inc.—a jointly held 
subsidiary—to build and operate a 40 


Celanese 


Celanese 


ad bevy ot good- 


MAJOR PRODUCTION treatment went 
into the taping of Fortrel show at NBC’s 
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ACTOR-EXECUTIVE Louis Laun, marketing vice-president of 
Celanese Fibers Co., studies the script for the show. 


£ 
> 
: 


§ 


EDITOR Nancy White of Harper’s Bazaar was one of fashion 


editors Celanese used to help stir up retailer attention. 








studios in Brooklyn. The show was produced by NBC. Theatre Network 
Television, Inc., handled the project work. 


BIG SCREEN color projection brought story of Fortrel and 


Celanese marketing plans to retailers in all key cities in U. S. 
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‘This 
AY Brelsbtete 
Has Started a 
eae) aenereye| 


It’s called the Friden Programatic Flexowriter. Here it is being used to write 
sales orders. After inserting a pre-punched card in the reader, the operator 
touches a key. The machine writes in the entire heading at a speed of 100 
words per minute, pausing only to let the operator insert the date. 

Next, the girl inserts a card for the first line item on the order. She enters the 
quantity, and the machine completes the line while she selects the next card. 
As it writes, the machine automatically punches selected information into a 
paper tape. Later, this tape can be used in any of three ways: 1) Run back 
through the Flexowriter to produce a complete written summary of orders, 
2) Fed into a Friden Computyper to prepare invoices automatically, 3) Fed into 
a card punch to prepare a tab card for each order. (Or, when required, the 
Flexowriter itself can directly control tab card punching.) 

Blue sky? Not on your life. This new system of document writing is working 
beautifully in hundreds of offices here and abroad. Your Friden Systems Man 
can give you the full story. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation at the source of the data, automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can be no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIOEN, INC 





GALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 
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DIRECTOR Grey Lockwood gives models 


final instructions before show is taped 


million-lb.-a-vea1 pl int in Shelby, N. ¢ 
to produce Fortrel. Celanese Fibers ¢ 
a division of Celanese Corp. of Ameri 
got the job of marketing the nev 
synthetic 

Until then, Celanese, which had 
thoroughly revamped its marketing 
organization BW—Nov.15’58,p101 
made only cellulosi rs, 1 
acetates. The ICI deal gave Celanes 
the chance to leap quickly into the 
newer synthetic fiber he polyester 
family, it figured, h the great 
growth potentia 
e Crowded Field—But ( 
was fully av that it fa f 
competition. For one thing, | 
is taking direct ai it Dacron 
Pont’s name for th fiber—which 
already is firmly establish n the U.S 
market. Du Pont h 
ing rights for the fib hich ex] 
in 1961. Tw I 
what different chemically from Fortrel 
and Dacron ie ma 
Kodel, made bv Eastman Kodak (¢ 
and Vvycron, ma by Beaunit Mill 
Inc 

Besides that ther l Z other 
manmade 
array of nan I properti not 
mention tton \ ind | the 
blends of svnthet that blanket about 
every kind of end-use market you can 
name—from t rd to neckt 

Finally, th vnthetic fib 
isn’t played with penni ly 
in plant is big nd if u. make a 
wrong guess th is little you can do 
but write it off—the plants are desis 
to make one and onl ne produ 
e Fragmented Market Place—All of 
these factors add ip toan nar! 
ing problem for anybody who ha 
thing new t 1. The text n 
surfeited with all kinds of fibers, fab: 
ind style ideas, i fragmented n 
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El RST with the Solution 


Stromberg pioneers a new concept of accurate, 
instantaneous data transmission and collec- 
tion to bring all manufacturing operations 
under top management’s constant supervision 
with the Transacter* System. 


This opens new areas for profit improvement. 


GENERAL TIME CORPORATION 


STROMBERG DIVISION «¢ THOMASTON, CONN. 


"TRADE MARK OF GTC 




















YOUR FIRM 


CONDUCTS am 
1 CONFERENCES 
|| 


CONVENTIONS - SENDM 
FOR THIS INFORMA- Mil 
TIVE BOOKLET Sam 











Major companies throughout the country 
have told us that no other hotel offers so 
many advantages for a business gather- 
ing. World-famous, it is an attraction to 
all your personnel. Excellent meeting and 
banquet facilities accommodate groups 
from 10 to 1000. Deluxe rooms and park- 
ing for over a thousand cars. Complete 
privacy away from big city hub-bub yet 
just 30 minutes from Los Angeles. Send 
for our booklet and learn about the 20 
acre setting for business activities at 
Disneyland Hotel. 


a resort hotel that’s perfect for 
your next family vacation, too! 


WRITE TO DISNEYLAND HOTEL, 
SUITE B, ANAHEIM, CALIF 





WANT A FILE FULL 





ecords in non 
and a fire 
certainly 


wal Masssnlh i fn sal 


and insulated products 
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. “there are 40 places that 
can kill you between the 
time the fiber is baled and 
it hits the retail counters” 

(STORY on page 134) 


place with fiber producers, mills that 
weave the fabric, converters who design 
the goods, garment makers, and retail- 
ers all vying for their share of the ulti- 
mate consumer dollar. 

As Laun puts it, “There has to be 
something in it for everybody.” That 
is what he means when he says that 
you have to fight the war at all levels 

“There are 40 places,” says Laun, 
“that can kill vou between the time the 
fiber is baled and leaves the plant and 
the time it hits the retail counters.” 

One step Celanese has taken to pre- 
vent mistakes other new fiber programs 
have run into is a strict licensing pro- 
gram on all fabrics carrying the Fortrel 
label. It has named a manager of li- 
censing whose goal is 100% control. 
¢ Fast Introduction—F ortrel’s first com- 
mercial production run_ started last 
April. Celanese had its crew of mill 
salesmen on the road, lining up selected 
companies shortly thereafter. In New 
York, converter salesmen started calling 
on top-fame converters, assuring them 
that the best mills were handling the 
new fiber. By midsummer, it had laid 
out a full-blown merchandising cam- 
paign to show its customers and the 
customers of those customers. 

“We spent the whole summer lug- 
ging Fortrel to every level of the trade,” 
says Laun. “From the first fiber in 
April to the first garments in October is 
probably the fastest any introduction 
has been accomplished.” 

In all of this merchandising effort, 
proper timing was imperative. ‘That’s 
why Celanese decided on closed-circuit 
color TV to get its message quickly to 
retailers. “A Technicolor film would 
have taken us two months,” says Laun 
“We didn’t have two months. The 
garments you saw on the telecast were 
still being made a week before the show 
went on.” 
¢ Network Cooperation—Besides, Cela- 
nese was assured of the best kind of 
cooperation—the National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc.’s Tele-Sale division, which 
produced the show, is vitally interested 
in promoting color shows and Theatre 
Network Television, Inc., which ar- 
ranged the projection facilities 
to use TV to expand its market 

“As it turned out,” says Laun, “we 
got a fashion show on the road fast, 
before retailers were embroiled in the 
Christmas business.” 

Next on the agenda: a saturation ad- 
vertising campaign in magazines and 
newspapers next spring. END 
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GO BACK 
3,000 YEARS 


Fly ETHIOPIAN to the 
exotic land of the Queen of 
Sheba. Ancient Ethiopia is 
today’s newest travel 
adventure, one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful 
countries in the world. 
Superb climate. Modern 
hotels. Fly to Addis Ababa 
from Frankfurt, Germany on 
Ethiopian Airlines luxurious 
DC-6B's. Stop over in 
Athens, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Asmara and on to Nairobi. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices 
in the United States and 
Europe—YOuUR TRAVEL AGENT, 


CAAPRS ALC VIE « 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


Prehistoric Ethiopian Obelisk 
at Axum. 





GUARANTEED TO 


REDUCE YOUR 
STAPLING COSTS 


50), OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
0 te 


STAPLEX 
AUTOMATIC 
STAPLER 








Why pay for hand-stapling office overhead 
needlessly? Try the amazing Staplex Auto- 
matic Stapler for 10 days—at our expense. 
We guarantee it will cut your present costs 


in half...or you don’t pay a cent! 


Over 100,000 users have proved Staplex’s 
economy. Machines staple automatically — 
as fast as you feed them. No training needed. 
No drudgery. Write for details of this unique 
money-saving offer now. 


The STAPLEX Company 
776 FIFTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Electric Staplers 
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Here, trees are remade to create 
new products...and new industries - 








Here in the second largest market of the West it’s 
sometimes hard to see the trees for the forest prod- 
ucts. The lumber mill has become a laboratory 
where industry ‘“‘takes the tree apart and puts it 
together again in new ways’”’—turning wood wastes 
into plastics, insecticides, adhesives, a wide range 
of wood chemicals. 


New industries are being born and new plants 
are being built to seize the new opportunities. Last 
year alone, nearly $55 million was invested in new 
forest products facilities, with more to come. 


It is typical of the expansion everywhere in this 
surprising state as industry takes inventory of 
Washington’s added advantages. Power is more 
plentiful than anywhere in the U. S., taxes more 
favorable than elsewhere in the West, and buying 
power, population growth and productivity of 
labor all far higher than the nation’s average. 





A $5 million plant is being built on this site by Dow Chemical Co. to 


Come join in the booming good living of swell the total of Washington’s forest products facilities. The timber 

. . eet resources to supply these new forest industries are enormous — after 
Washington State, where you meet industrial Op- 100 years of continuous logging, more than half the state is still covered 
portunity on the very best of terms. by giant stands of evergreens. And Washington’s lumbering, like its fish- 
ing, is now managed on a sustained yield basis. Tree farms assure con- 


TAL AS Za tinuing resources. 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


For your free copy of “BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY’ THE SURPRISING 


write to Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce 
and Eco Develop t, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. STAT E ©] F WAS H l N GTO he 
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When you call our Chicago phone number, 
CEntral 6-4700, Eilleen Hanley will answer, 


“Union Tank Car Companies” 


She could just as correctly say “Union Over- 
seas”, “Phoenix”, “Lindsay”, or any of seven other 
names on this switchboard. Only when you know us 
as a group can you know the full extent of our facili- 
ties...and the many ways we can be of service te you. 


We design, engineer, fabricate and erect equip- 
ment for processing, moving, and storing fluids for 
industry. 


Our water softening, storage, and conditioning 
services meet practically every consumer, community, 
and industrial need. 


We manufacture and install sewage lift stations 
and treatment plants. 


We build and lease tank cars of every required 
size and kind for shipment of some 2000 different 
liquid products. 


And our services are available to you every- 
where... throughout the free world. Union’s recent 
acquisition of Getz Bros. & Co.—one of the world’s 
largest international merchants and transportation 
agents—has greatly strengthened our foreign market 
coverage. And broadened the scope of international 
services available through Union Overseas Company. 





We will welcome your inquiry. 
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ANK CAR 


The Lindsay Company - Phoenix Manufacturing Company - Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. CS CORAPANIES 


Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation + Smith & Loveless + Union Overseas Company 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Union Tank Car Company 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. + Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. + Graver Water Conditioning Co. 











CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 













































OF CHICAGO 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90 


A company 
has to keep 
pouring money 
into product 
development 
these days 


If what you make isn’t the newest 
and best, your competitor’s may 
be. It’s as simple as that. ‘But 
where do funds come from for de- 
veloping your product? For buy- 
ing new equipment? For doing all 
the things a company should do to 
\ stay ahead of competition? 


These are questions—and there 
are many more like them—that the 
Continental is well equipped to 
help answer. Lending money, of 
course, is our principal function. 
But our guidance in financial plan- 
ning—“‘money management’’—is 
often equally valuable. Regardless 
of the size of your business, we’d 
welcome your inquiry. 
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Insurance Rates Put on the Pan 


@ O'Mchoney’s bill for District of Columbia hits com- 
pulsory factor, provides model for states. 


@ Senator backs continuing state rule, but sees need 


to cure abuses in rating laws. 


@ Meanwhile, the new, tough competition is forcing 


changes in the whole rating system. 


The next session of Congress prom- 
ises to be hectic for the insurance in- 
dustry, which already thinks it is tightly 
regulated by the states and shivers at 
any threat of federal intrusion. Sched- 
uled for reintroduction is a compre- 
hensive rating bill for the District of 
Columbia—a bill strictly local in appli- 
cation but one that could have nation- 
wide impact bv its focus on the fierce 
pricing controversy in the industry. 

The measure was originally spon- 
sored by Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(D-Wyo.), who is retiring. It is the 
result of two years of study by O’Ma- 
honey’s antitrust subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. O’Ma- 
honey insists that the bill seeks solely 
to preserve competition in the District 
and does not aim at reversing the na- 
tional policy of state regulation of in- 
surance. 

However, he wants the states to take 

prompt action on abuses in rate regu- 
lation that he feels have grown up, 
and his bill clearly serves as a model 
rating act. If Congress adopts it, there 
will be the strong suggestion that if the 
states don’t do something, the federal 
government might. 
* Pooled Experience—One of O’Ma- 
honey’s targets is the domination by 
rating bureaus, which pool the com- 
panies’ underwriting experience and 
then sets rates. He believes that such 
price-fixing by the bureaus makes a 
sham of competition. His bill removes 
the “restrictive non-competitive” fea- 
ture of compulsory bureau membership, 
and permits any member or subscriber 
to file an independent rate. At pres- 
ent, “deviation” from bureau rates by 
members requires cumbersome proced- 
ure ending with the state insurance com- 
missioner. 

O’Mahoney’s blow at the rating bu- 
reau strikes at the big and controver- 
sial questions that beset the industry: 

¢ What is the future of the rating 
bureau now that price-cutting in some 
lines reaches almost the proportiohs of 
a rate war? Will the bureau regain its 
onetime strength, or will it become 
merely a statistical tool? 
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e What is the future of the so- 
called American agency system now 
that the big independents, such as All- 
state Insurance Co. and State Farm Life 
Insurance Co., are cutting rates profit- 
ably through exclusive agents? Will the 
system adapt to change or wither away? 

¢ What of the trend by companies 
to absorb more of the agent’s job, 
through direct billing, policy writing, 
and cancellations? What will happen 
to the smaller companies that can’t ab- 
sorb these costs? 

e Will the trend to merger of fire, 
casualty, and life companies jeopardize 
the small companies, by introducing a 
new factor of size and strength, and by 
creating multiple-line packages? 
¢ Other Inquiries—Hints of federal ac- 
tion on top of these complex questions 
chills the industry. O’Mahoney’s study 
of rates and regulations isn’t his first 
look at insurance. His two-year inquiry 
dug first into aviation insurance, then 
moved to ocean marine. In each field, 
the senator criticized some industry 
practices. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, moreover, has been active in 
studying insurance advertising in the 
accident and health field. Unless auto 
insurance rates are stabilized somehow, 
they face a strong likelihood of political 
intrusion. 
¢ Broad Package—The District of Co- 
lumbia bill is the broadest package of 
insurance legislation since the “all-in- 
dustry” model law that was drafted in 
the wake of the McCarran-Ferguson Act 
15 years ago. The model has 
been followed by most states. 

The McCarran Act grew out of a 
1944 decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Cout holding for the first time that 
insurance is interstate and so subject to 
federal antitrust laws. The industry and 
state commissioners promptly clamored 
for legislation to grant insurance a clear- 
cut exemption from the antitrust laws 
The McCarran Act accomplished this 
purpose, but it also contained a_ pro- 
viso conditioning the exemption from 
the Sherman, Clayton, and Federal 
Trade Commission Acts on “the extent 
to which such business is regulated by 
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state law.” It makes all these laws 
applicable, irrespective of state law, to 
acts of “boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion.” 

The model “‘all-industry” rating law 
was soon enacted, with support from 
an industry committee. Most states 
adopted versions of it or brought their 
own laws into conformity. A few—such 
as California, Idaho, and Missouri—en- 
acted more liberal laws, ones deemed to 
provide greater latitude for competition. 
Some retained old restrictive statutes. 
In the District of Columbia, the Fire & 
Casualty Act contained the so-called 
mandatory rating system, under which 
all licensed companies must be mem- 
bers of the rating organization. Any 
company wishing to write a policy at 
a lower rate must go through a tedious 
policy of getting a deviation. 
¢ Mandatory—This mandatory system 
was attacked sharply by O’Mahoney’s 
staff. Indeed, it is regarded as a key 
area in reviewing problems that have 
grown out of state rating laws and prac- 
tices since the adoption of the Mc- 
Carran Act. 

Under the “all-industry” system, 
companies do not have to belong or 
subscribe to the rating bureau; they 
may file both deviations from bureau 
rates and completely independent rates. 
But such rates must be approved by an 
insurance commissioner and may be op- 
posed by the powerful bureaus, appeal- 
ing as “aggrieved parties.” 

Under the California-type law, no 
filing or approval of rates is required; 
each fire and casualty insurer can 
operate independently. But the state 
commissioner keeps a tight rein on 
practices. 

There are strong arguments both for 
and against the rating bureaus. 
O’Mahoney says sourly that in state en- 
forcement of rating laws “bureau rates 
occupy a paramount position and devi- 
ators seeking to sell insurance at lower 
rates have a special burden in justifying 
their position.” Many insurance brokers 
think that a client should be able to 
shop around, rather than be bound to 
a rate book. 
¢ For Protection—Bureau companies 
and many agents differ strongly from 
O'Mahoney on rating but they pretty 
well go along with him on federal vs 
state regulation. They see the need for 
tight regulation to protect policyhold- 
ers, but consider federal control just one 
more bureaucratic layer. As it is, they 
say, many states often drag their feet 
on rate increases for political reasons. 
“Imagine what would happen,” says one 
agent, “if we had to contend with po- 
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new 





savings / investment 
opportunity 


earn Ais, insured to *110,000 





with one-check convenience 


Financial Federation, a group of 11 
California savings and loan associa- 
tions, now makes it possible for you to 
earn a 4%% return (current minimum 
annual rate) on as much as $110,000... 
with the entire amount insured by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mail one check directly to Financial 
Federation... funds will be insured with 


one or more Federation members listed 
below. Up to $10,000 insured with each 
association permits total of $110,000 
insured under one account name. OR, 
make checks payable to associations in 
amounts you wish and mail one envelope 
to Financial Federation. Add to or 
withdraw from individual accounts with 
convenient flexibility. Funds received 
by 10th of any month earn from Ist. 


For more details, write for Financial Federation’s Savings /Investment Portfolio. 


Savings, Marysville « Palomar Savings, Escondido « ” Prudential Savings, San Gabriel « 
Sequoia Savings, Fresno « Sierra Savings, San Bernardino « Silver Gate Savings, San Diego 4 


All above associations are members of the Federal Home Loan Bank System with accounts insured (+ 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 


FINANCIAL FEDERATION, inc. 


5150 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, DEPT. BW4* LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 





Assets over $300 Million « Reg. with U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 


( Advertisement) 






WESTINGHOUSE Electric Corporation's 
has materially reduced the problem of p 


liquid PUMPS are the answer, working 24 


strong. Pressures range from 45 to 95 PSI 


type VIKINGS. 


When writing please give this information 


lowa, U.S.A. In Canada, it's “ROTO-KING” 
dations on pumping abrasive liquids othe 
tributors in Principal Cities * See Your C 





LAST 3 TIMES LONGER, PUMPING ABRASIVE LIQUIDS 


according to Mr. C. Reining, Manager, Works Engineering. VIKING’S new abrasive 
pumps are lasting three times longer than any previous equipment and still going 


primers and finish coatings in the Westinghouse Mansfield plant, 12 are the latest 
type of VIKING abrasive liquid construction 


Have an abrasive liquid pumping problem at your plant? Profit by this Westing 
house experience! Install new VIKING PUMPS, with ceramic bearings and mechani 
cal seals, especially designed to handle abrasive 


(SSU), 3. Percentage and type of solids present in liquid, 4. Temperature of liquid, 
5. Specific gravity, 6. Capacity of pump, 7. Suction lift or head, 8. Discharge pres 
sure . and ask for bulletin series SP-507. VIKING PUMP COMPANY, Cedar Falls 





elt “ail ioted h il 


Left to right are shown R. W. Delaney, 
General Foreman of Maintenance e a Ps 
Westinghouse Mansfield plant; 

Greene, Tuller Corporation, Fn Ohie 
and W. O. Hale, Paint Lab. Foreman of 
Westinghouse, inspecting one of two rows 
of Viking paint pumps. 















major appliance plant at Mansfield, Ohio 
umping abrasive type coating materials, 


hours a day, 7 days a week. These new 
Of the 28 VIKING PUMPS handling paints, 


The other 16 will be replaced with new 


liquids and provide long pump life 
1. Liquid pumped, 2. Viscosity of liquid 


PUMPS. (*Consult factory for recommen 
r than paints and inks.) Offices and Dis 
lassified Telephone Directory 
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litical pressures on the federal level?” 
Most of the believes that 

state regulations have been 

At the same time, t 


industry 
adequate 
hey recognize a i ed 


for more action It’s admitted that 
some states have been lax at times—in 
l'exas a few vears ago, for instance, 


5 | 
when loose licensing requirements _per- 


mitted the establishment of hundreds 
of ay Renee It’s also acknowledged 
that more standardization is needed, 
but the industry hopes it will come 
gradually 

e Defenders—O’ Mahoney meets more 


opposition on rating practices 

There is a good deal of backing for 
changes in some rating practices—such 
as redefining the role of the advisorv rat- 
ing organizations and developing a uni- 
form rating form for both fire and 
casualty 
from now, a special committee of t 
National Assn. of Insurance Comn 


oners will report the finding f 


Insurer 


own inquiry into state rating laws and 
practices 

Joseph Gerber, Ilinois’ commission 
of insurance, who chaired the special 
committee, rTOMISE 1 number of 
strong f 
these will 
visory rating groups 

The O'Mahoney hear 
that the« 
organizations, 
only in an 


recommendations 1VS rie 


definitely center on the a 


ings heard testi 
idvisory rating 
technically 
Capacity, In many 
cases actually dictate filed by 
the bureaus. Their influence, moreover, 


has been increased by the 


mony regional 


which serve 
idvisory 


rates 


consolidation 
group 
idvisory organization—the 


of some of these regional into 
one national 
Inter-Regional Insurance Conference 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), for onc 
views this consolidation with “‘conside 
ible alarm.’ Kefauver sees it 
“further opportunity for the dominant 
companies to tighten their grip on the 
rating structure.” 

But as Porter Ellis, 
National Assn. of 
puts it “Tf free 
becomes an un 
calendar will 
vears.”” 

Ellis and others believe that dog-eat- 
dog competition could lead only to the 


iS d 


president of the 
Insurance Agents 
ind open competition 
ontrolled pattern, the 


have been turned back 50 


insolvency of many small companies 
or a wave of mergers. Any such tend- 
ency toward monopoly, they say, 1s 
just what O’Mahone vould want 


to avoid. 
Many insurance men also disapprove 


of turning the rating bureau into a 
mere statistical function They argu 


that the cost of private insurance 
can never be known in advance, an 
that the bureau service of 
rates from company statistics 
maintained 

There is also a wide 
market would 
ing’’ companies t 


compiling 


must be 


fear that a freet 
bring out ““sharp-shoot 

that would skim off the 
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‘Should | be concerned with truck 
maintenance or running my business?” 


If building the business you know best is your main concern, you should 
look into Ryder full service leasing, now. Leasing your truck fleet from 
Ryder puts the problems of truck maintenance where they belong: In 
the lap of experts. Ryder provides you with the latest Ford or other depend- 
able trucks. And you’ll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


e Get the exact trucks for the job 
Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fieet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 
Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 
guarantees the most experienced, 
uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 


e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
aecurate, easy-to-budget cost. 





Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet "Design for Profit’ to: 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL we. 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. 12 
Miami, Florida 


DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System also operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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Next year, 

the Tokyo Fair 
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Tokyo International Trade Fair 
Management Office : 
C.P.0. Box 1201, Tokyo, Japan 

















Obsoletes 10 million work gloves 


A new Edmont development adds at 
least 20% to the service life of work 
gloves bought by you or your employees. 
Called Extracoat, it is the controlled 
application of wear-resistant coatings 
(neoprene, plastic or natural rubber) 
so as to provide a thicker protective 
coating on the palm and fingers than on 
the back. Thus the glove wears longer, 
yet retains its flexibility. It is as logical 
as putting tread on a tire. Extracoat 
further increases the 40% to 70% cost- 
savings which are typical where Edmont 
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job-fitted gloves replace older types. 

Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and im- 
pregnated fabric gloves. Tell us your 
operation. Without cost, we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job testing. Edmont Inc., 
1220 Walnut St., Coshocton, Ohio. 
Edmont Canada Ltd., Cowansville, Que. 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 





cream. It is claimed that under the 
O'Mahoney bill companies could go 
after business with rates so low that 
they would be supportable only if 
volume were very heavy. Later dis- 
approval by a commissioner would not 
be retroactive. 

¢ What’s Ahead—With views so strong 
and divergent, it’s hard to figure the 
future of the rating bureau. Insurance 
consultants—who serve the client, not 
the company—think a compromise is 
in order. John Liner, a Boston 
sultant, believes that a freer market is 
on the way, that especially in big com- 
mercial and mercantile policies rates 
should be set by judgment rather than 
formula. (Another consultant adds 
dryly: “You can tamper with the rates 
anyway.) 

Liner also maintains the book rate 
is needed for risks—such as 
furs and jewelry in the ocean marine 
line or one-family dwellings. ‘“Without 
it,” he says, “small companies would 
fall by the wavside in droves.” 

Others echo Liner’s views; they find 
the rating bureau necessary for certain 
lines of business and for some geo- 
graphical areas if rates are to be at all 
reasonable. The bureaus also offer defi- 
nite economies for small companies. 
But it’s felt that there is room for more 
flexibility in pricing 

Any change in the rating bureau 
structure will be tied to the growth of 
the big, independent insurers—and the 
competitive problem they _ present. 
Competition 1S forcing companies to 
pull out all stops in writing new policies, 
revising deductibles, adding unusual 
coverages—and all this militates for a 
change in rating practices 
e Agency System—Competition is also 
forcing a change in the agency system, 
which could lead to further rate cutting 
The big independents with captive 
agents have cut agent’s commissions wa\ 
down, with the agent at least making up 
the difference by the volume he can pro- 
duce at the lower rates he offers 

Manv insurance 


Con- 


sm iller 


men say the agency 
system, as now constituted, is breathing 
its last. Most agents deny this, and say 
that they can adapt to change. How- 
ever, it remains clear that insurance 
companies are now 
themselves, and paying ag 
the process. 

Insurance officials say that in the 
past agents’ 
in terms of the ser 
That’s one 
and exclusive agents have been able 
to undercut rates. So, insurance men 
increasingly say they will cut commis- 
sions to reduce expenses 

All this points to more flexibility 
in pricing insurance. Many in the trade 
say this will be good for it—and it will 
keep federal control away from the 
door. END 
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Where advanced design and precision workmanship 
assure quieter air conditioning systems 


In the B&G Compressor for air conditioning systems, new 
design conceptions, plus precision manufacture, have estab- 
lished an entirely new standard of performance. ..smoother, 
quieter, with minimum vibration. This latest advance in 
compressor design creates a unit basically superior because 
it is basically simpler. 

Illustrated above is one of the precision manufacturing 
operations. A machine specially designed for the purpose 
bores and faces compressor crankcases with extreme accur- 
acy. In fact, all of the tolerances from one end of the com- 
pressor to the other add up to an amazingly small figure. All 
major parts are made in the B&G plant...resulting in a com- 
pletely integrated compressor unmatched for efficiency and 
smooth, quieter operation. 


BELL & GOSSETT 
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BaG COMPRESSOR 
The B&G Compressor is a compact, rugged 


unit, notable for quieter, smoother opera- Dept. GK-30, Morton Grove, Illinois 
tion. All B&G Package Liquid Coolers and 


, ; ; hea Other plants at 

Condensing Units for air conditioning and : fest , 

refrigeration systems are equipped with Chicago, Illinois ¢ Midland Park, N. J. 

this advanced design compressor. Longview, Texas ¢ Gladstone, Michigan 
A DIVERSIFIED LINE OF HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O’ Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ont. 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Condensing Units Heat Exchangers Centrifugal Pumps 
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Oil-less Air Compressors 
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In Finance 


Economists Alarmed by Weakening 


In Demand for Business Loans 


Economists are getting increasingly concerned about 
the weakness in loan demand at the nation’s commercial 
banks. As of the last week in October, the latest period 
for which figures are available, business loans were down 
$210-million from midyear. In contrast, loans had in- 
creased over $1-billion in the same period a year ago. 

Most of the drop has come in loans to the metals and 
metal product industries, clearly reflecting the depressed 
state of the steel industry. These loans are off $609-mil- 
lion, compared to a decline of $297-million a year ago. 
Moreover, loans to the “public utilities and transporta- 
tion” segment of industry have dropped $133-million; 
last year, they were up $303-million. 

In part, the slump in loan demand is a result of more 
conservative inventory policies; the inflationary threat has 
subsided, and companies are no longer so anxious to stock 
up on goods to hedge future price increases. Con- 
sequently, their inventory borrowings have declined. 
However, loan officers at money market banks in New 
York think the drop in demand reflects more than a 
shift in inventory policy. “We're in a recession pure and 
simple,” says one banker. 


U.S.-Japanese Financing Plan Bogs Down: 
Hesitation and Competition Are Reasons 


Proposed financings by Japanese corporations in the 
U.S. capital market have received a serious setback. 
This was clear this week from Tokyo reports that the 
joint attempt by U.S. and Japanese banks to create an 
American Depositary Receipt market for Japanese 
securities has bogged down. Most investment bankers 
feel that an active ADR market in Japanese shares would 
have to precede Japanese financing here. 

The ADR is a device for trading in foreign securities 
in the U.S. without going to the trouble of physically 
transferring securities. The original stock certificates are 
deposited in a foreign bank; then, in turn, a U.S. bank 
issues ADR certificates, backed by the original shares, 
which trade freely in the U.S. market. 

The proposal for an ADR market in Japanese securities 
has bogged down on two principal points: 

* Hesitation on the part of the Japanese to clear 
away foreign exchange restrictions that make it difficult 
for foreigners to trade in Japanese securities. The Jap 
anese Finance Ministry, for example, feels that a “securi- 
ties yen” —which foreigners could use for stock trading— 
would be a step away from the full convertibility toward 
which the government is pledged to move. 

* Competition among both Japanese and American 
banks for the business of handling the ADR trading. 
New York’s Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. wants to work 
through the Bank of Tokvo, which dominates the 
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Japanese foreign exchange market. Other U.S. banks, 
however, have established ties with ‘so-called Zaibatsu 
banks—banks traditionally allied with the major groups 
of Japanese manufacturing companies. 


Tidewater Drops Stock Dividend on Common, 


Offers to Convert to Preferred Shares 


The Tidewater Oil Co. last week gave its shareholders 
a choice to (1) hold on to their common stock, and give 
up all hopes of any dividend payments “for at least five 
vears,” or (2) convert the common—share for share—into 
cumulative preferred stock that pays a regular $1.20 in 
cash each year. Up to now, Tidewater has been paying 
a regular 5% stock dividend on its common, but nothing 
in cash. The stock dividend has now been dropped 

Tidewater says the reason for its move—which amounts 
to a partial recapitalization—is that it “has all the com 
mon stock outstanding that is justified by the size of the 
company at the present time.” 

Tidewater currently has about 14.5-million shares 
outstanding; its sales last year were $559-million, and its 
net worth was $417-million. 

But it’s clear that the effect of the plan—assuming it 
is accepted by stockholders—will be to greatly increase 
the common equity ownership and control of the Getty 
family in Tidewater. Through Getty Oil Co., Mission 
Corp., and Mission Development Co., the Gettys own 
well over 60% of Tidewater. The Getty-controlled com 
mon shares cannot be converted into the preferred, which 
has no voting rights, so that if other shareholders convert, 
the Gettys will have control of almost all of the out 
standing common—and the voting power. 


Finance Briefs 


Reynolds Metals Co. and Tilo Roofing Co., Inc., plan 
to merge in a deal that calls for Reynolds to issue one 
share of $4.50 second preferred stock (now trading about 
$115 a share) for every 53 shares of Tilo (now trading 
about $18). This is the second time in recent months 
that Tilo has been involved in merger talks—in April a 
deal with Hupp Corp. was announced and then called 
off almost immediately (BW—Apr.23'60,p91 lilo, 
which had sales last year of about $15-million in asbestos 
and asphalt building products, should help Reynolds 
expand its market in the construction field 


F. L. Jacobs Co., the bankrupt auto parts manufacturer 
that Alexander L. Guterma used as a base for his financial 
manipulations, won a $]-million income tax refund from 
the U.S. government last week. Jacobs trustees say 
they plan to use the cash to pay off creditors and to 
replenish the company’s depleted working capital 


Meanwhile Guterma, who is currently serving a 4-year, 
1l-month prison term for conspiring to defraud the 
U.S. government, was hit with a prison sentence for fail- 
ing to register as an agent of the Dominican Republic. 
He still faces trial on three other separate indictments 
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That crashing charge of materials 
cascading into the open roof of the 
electric furnace becomes part of a 
white hot pool that seethes and 
bubbles for the next seven hours at 
2750 F. Result: 50 tons of Allegheny 
Stainless. 


All the special alloys that go into 
the furnace are weighed exactly to 
produce stainless steel of a certain 
analysis. After pouring into ingots, 
and further processing into ALL the 
stainless forms—billets, bars, sheet, 
tubes, strip, etc.—it matches exact- 
ing specifications 


Allegheny Ludlum supplies stainless 
steel to the manufacturers of appli- 
ances, automobiles and the hundreds 
of products where durability and 
lasting good looks build sales. And 
in industry, A-L stainless adds longer 
life-in operations where corrosion, 
high temperature and pressures are 


problems. 


The metal using industries know 
Allegheny Ludlum as the nation’s 
largest steel company exclusively 
making high alloy steels—stainless, 
electrical and tool—a specialized 
company, over 12,000 pec ple strong. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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ALLEGHENY LUDLUM ~~ 


EF stiness 
S Steel 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS .. EVERY HELP IN USING IT 4 + 


less, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 
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Meet changing occupancy 
air conditioning 





True perimeter air conditioning! The 
TRANE Wall-Line system provides a continu- 
ous link around the entire perimeter of the 
building. Space may be divided to meet chang- 


Trane changes climates to order in buses 
and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools factories and 
schools, hotels and homes. For human comfort or indus- 
trial processing—for any air condition—turn to TRANE. 


Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields... Air Conditioning—Chilled water 
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ing requirements without affecting the system. 
Cost is low because fewer units are needed. 
Several adjoining offices are cooled by same 
unit. Also, fewer controls are required. 





for central air conditioning systems 
is provided by this rugged TRANE 
CenTraVac. Automatically paces 
itself to supply just the cooling 
needed. Steam or electric types. 
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needs with this new 
system from Trane! 


Exclusive ‘“Wall-Line” air conditioning system provides 
continuous blanket of comfort around the building’s perimeter! 


HEN YOU PLAN air conditioning for 

your building, you’ll want to pro- 
vide ideal comfort conditions for now, 
of course. But tomorrow’s needs may 
differ widely from those you have today. 
New partitions, new space requirements, 
for example, may necessitate costly re- 
placement and relocation of air con- 
ditioning units. 

You can meet these changing needs 
with a new type of central air condition- 
ing system from TRANE: it’s called Wall- 
Line Air Conditioning. This system is 
more economical because fewer units are 
used to cool the area. Instead of individ- 
ual air conditioning units in each room, 
one unit is installed in a twenty-foot bay, 
for example; this unit has lateral exten- 
sions that reach into the adjoining offices 
or areas. Conditioned air, under pres- 
sure, from the unit, is distributed through 
the extensions. And by linking addi- 
tional units with extensions in adjoining 
bays or offices, a continuous blanket of 


comfort is provided around the entire 
perimeter of the building. Insulates occu- 
pants from summer heat, winter cold. 
And when changing occupancy needs 
come up, you may put in new partitions, 
divide office space as you wish—without 
affecting the air conditioning system in 
any way! No matter how the area is 
divided, there is conditioned air in every 
space. Result: economy for owners... 
comfort for occupants. 

TRANE leadership in all phases of air 
conditioning, heating and ventilating 
assures you of superior design, peak per- 
formance, with matched equipment for 
any job. Versatile, flexible TRANE equip- 
ment is used to provide ideal climates in 
apartments, motels, office buildings and 
factories. 

When you plan air conditioning for 
your building, have your architect or 
consulting engineer talk to your nearby 
TRANE Sales Office; or write TRANE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE. WIS 
CLARKSVILLE MFG. Div ARKSVILLE, TENN 


© SCRANTON MFG. DIV., SCRANTON, PA 
* TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. TORONTO 


S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Heating —Heat and cool key areas 
in plants, office buildings, stores 
with this new TRANE Heat Pump. 
Takes little floor space. May be 
installed within or outside of the 
conditioned area. 


Ventilating — New TRANE Unit 
Ventilators are trim, compact— 
provide up to 14 sq. ft. of extra 
space in average size classroom. 
Now available with air conditioning 
—as well as heating and ventilating. 


Heat Transfer—To keep oil flow- 
ing in pipelines across a continent, 
dependable equipment is necessary! 
TRANE Fluid Coolers help keep pipe- 
line compressor stations running 
without service interruption. 
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MORE ENERGY... 
IN MORE FORMS... 
FOR AMERICA'S 
GROWING NEED 





Refining energy is another Texas Eastern 
service! Our refinery at Tyler, Texas, 
produces high octane automotive and 
aviation gasolines — and a wide range of 
other petroleum products, including jet 
and diesel fuels, heating oils and coke. 





Today, the nation’s need for energy of 
all kinds is zooming. That’s why Texas 
Eastern plans far ahead as it diversifies 
in the field of energy supply and 
enlarges its role as Pipeliner of Energy 
to the Nation. 
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TEXAS EASTER TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


u exas Shreveport, Louisiana 
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No President-elect—not even Dwight D. Eisenhower in 1952—has 
found himself up against so complex and dangerous a world situation as 
that now confronting John F. Kennedy (page 32). 


Kennedy’s basic problem, of course, is the same one Eisenhower has 
grappled with: how to check the Communist drive for world domination 
without engaging in nuclear war. The difference lies in the much greater 
dimensions the East-West power struggle has assumed over the past two or 
three years—the way it has grown militarily, economically, and geo- 
graphically. 


Just in the past year, the East-West struggle has moved as far south in 
Africa as the Congo and as close to the U.S. as Cuba. It is now joined in 
every quarter of the world and in almost every activity of the United Nations. 


It could flare at any time into dangerous, even though localized, military 
engagements in such places as Berlin or the Formosa Strait. And it could 
turn the Algerian rebellion into a war between France and most of North 
Africa (page 69). 


The struggle reaches from the accelerating race in nuclear weapons 
and space vehicles to the contest between two economic systems—Com- 
munism and capitalism. At issue is the over-all ability of these two con- 
tending systems to fulfill both human aspirations and power requirements, 
and to compel the respect of the non-committed peoples of the world. 


The struggle now engulfs the neutralist nations of Asia and Africa. 
These nations want no part of the cold war, but they often become pawns. 
This is partly because they are compelled to turn to one side or the other 
(or sometimes both) for the capital resources and modern technology they 
desperately need. 


To compound Kennedy’s foreign policy problems, new difficulties have 
arisen in U.S. relations with Western Europe. And it is our close ties with 
Europe that give the Free World its economic and military strength. 


On the one hand, European economic policies are putting a strain on 
the U.S. balance of payments and threatening our gold reserves. On the 
other hand, our allies on the Continent are pressing for a new kind of NATO 
setup—one that would give them a nuclear deterrent largely under Euro- 
pean control. Kennedy can’t afford to lose any time in tackling these 
two questions. 


Then, there’s the problem of the remaining European colonial position 
in Africa. This could bedevil U.S.-European relations. If Pres. de Gaulle 
cannot break the impasse in Algeria in the next few months, Kennedy might 
well have to make a thoroughly disagreeable choice—between backing 
France against African nationalists or leaning the other way and risking a 
French withdrawal from NATO. 


In Latin America and Asia there are a host of problems, too. 
Q 


Add it up, and you can see that Kennedy will have his hands full in 
the foreign policy area. Moreover, his hands may be somewhat tied by 
his narrow victory. This will make it harder for him to get Congress to 
accept the bold international programs to which he is committed personally. 


Remember this, as well. Despite the campaign oratory, our greatest dif- 
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ficulties abroad today can’t fairly be attributed to shortcomings of the 


Eisenhower Administration. They simply h ’ ’ 
iedieca y ply have been washed up by the 


: It is hard to predict what our foreign trade policy will be like under 
Kennedy. He leans in the liberal direction. But there has been a steady 
drift toward protectionism in Congress. This reflects the rise of new 
industries seeking protection in the traditional free-trading South. 


Kennedy will have trouble bucking this trend when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act comes up for renewal in 1962—especially if he has not been able 
to boost the rate of domestic economic growth, or if the U.S. still is in 
balance-of-payments trouble. 

— 


Here are some European reactions to Kennedy’s victory: 


¢ With a new generation at the helm in Washington, wartime memories 
that still counted with Eisenhower won’t mean much in U.S. foreign policy. 
This will make Washington’s attitude toward Britain and the Continent more 
calculating and probably tougher. 


¢ Western Europe will have to take on more of the Free World’s burdens, 
as more U.S. attention is focused on Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 


* The weakness of the dollar could provoke a financial crisis in the West— 
loosening important economic ties and forcing the U.S. to abandon some 
of its international commitments. But a revival of self-confidence under 
Kennedy could quickly remove this specter. 


* If Kennedy takes a decisive lead in Free World affairs Europeans will 
feel easier about the Soviet threat. Neutralist sentiment would decline and 
faith in NATO would revive. 


Italy’s Communist Party has not succeeded in breaking the power 
monopoly of the ruling Christian Democrats in nationwide provincial and 
local elections this week. But the Reds have increased their relative strength, 
despite an unprecedented economic boom. 


The Communists got 28% of the popular vote because some Italians 
have lost faith in the West’s ability to meet cold war pressures on the Atlantic 
Alliance. There also has been a 100% expansion in Soviet-Italian trade in 
the past year. Some of the Soviet receipts from this trade have been 
channeled into the Communist treasury to pay for propaganda. 


A rapprochement between Iraq and Jordan in the Middle East could 
strengthen those countries against Communist or Arab nationalists. 


Jordan’s King Hussein has made the first moves. Three weeks ago, 
he recognized the Kassem regime in Iraq, after two years of boycott. Hus- 
sein is apparently ready to overlook the murder of Iraq’s royal family—his 
Hashemite cousins—that occurred when Kassem came to power. 


Diplomatic and economic ties are improving steadily. Next will come 
an exchange of ambassadors. And both Kassem and Hussein are toying 
with an idea of a loose confederation. 


The Communists fear that the reconciliation will strengthen the hand 
of conservative and pro-Western elements in Iraq. Arab nationalists resent 


possible pressure on Syria to break away from the Egyptian-Syrian union. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 12, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Plastic Cosmetic Cases 


These cosmetic cases are a sam- 
ple of the many plastic packag- 
ing items... large, small, pressed 
or blown .. 


. Which Owens- 
Illinois is prepared to supply. 
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Consider the advantages of 
plastics when you think of con- 
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can rely on Owens-Illinois’ ex- 
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Milton P. Higgins, President, Norton Company, views his company’s advertising: 


“Without advertising, all this power 
would just help us build inventory.” 


“From fusing raw materials for our grinding 
wheels, refractory and other abrasive products 
right through the final production steps, we use 
several hundred million kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity each year. 

‘But it takes a different kind of power to move 
our products out of inventory and into use by 
our customers—the power that consistent adver- 


tising in top business publications can generate. 

‘Norton ads, in business magazines like 
McGraw-Hill’s, tell engineers, managers, pur- 
chasing agents and other prospects about the 
help our lines offer their particular industries. 

“Product advertising, and having the Norton 
name known, is to us as indispensable a force as 
electric power.” 


6. McGraw-Hill é 


=~ PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 
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New Test Ban Dilemma for U.S. 


@ Reports of possible Russian bomb testing, and of a 
new type of nuclear weapon, rouse fears among some scientists 


that continued nuclear test suspension may be very dangerous. 


@ But hints of development of powerful new detecting 
devices lend support to scientific advocates of continued ban. 


@ Meanwhile, peaceful H-power moves an inch closer. 


This week, two vears after nuclear 
testing was voluntarily suspended by 
the U.S., the problem of how long 
the suspension should continue is agi- 
tating the scientific as well as the po- 
litical community. While the political 
question is whether the time has come 
for a showdown in negotiations over a 
permanent monitored ban on tests, the 
argument among scientists now run to 
technical questions. 

The technical questions are just as 
hazy as the political ones. No official 
or precise statements are being made, 
but more or less official rumors and 
hints are being circulated by scientists 
opposed to and in favor of continued 
limitation of tests. 

The most significant rumors: (1) 
That a recent earth shock in Russia 
may have been the result of a bomb 
test. (2) That a new type of nuclear 
weapon, a low-powered anti-personnel 
device, is being held back bv the test 
ban; the fear is the Russians might be 
going ahead with it. (3) That several 
highly effective devices for detecting 
underground explosions are under de- 
velopment. 

The first two possibilities are being 
used as arguments for resumption of 
testing; the last tends to make a con- 
tinued ban on tests look more feasible. 
* Behind the Curtain—There are per- 
sistent, though unconfirmed, reports 
that the Russians have secretly resumed 
underground testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. On Oct. 20, Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon referred to a monitored 
underground disturbance that had been 
detected behind the Iron Curtain. 
Nixon said that U.S. experts were un- 
able to state firmly whether the dis- 
turbance was an earthquake, a muffled 
nuclear blast, or a chemical explosion. 

U.S. scientists are privately saying 
that the disturbance picked up on sen- 
sitive seismographic equipment was un- 
questionably of manmade origin. Talk 
in international scientific channels sup- 
ports this view. 

* Murray’s Waming—A number of 
spokesmen closely connected with the 
activities of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
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Commission are becoming increasingly 
insistent that continuance of the test 
ban is stifling U.S. progress in nuclear 
research. Thomas E. Murray, a mem- 
ber of the AEC from 1950 to 1957 
wrote an open letter to both Nixon 
and John F. Kennedy last week; he 
warned for the second time, in guarded 
terms, that the Russians may already be 
testing a radically new type of nuclear 
weapon—presumably the so-called neu- 
tron bomb. 

Many U.S. scientists question the 
value of a neutron bomb as a military 
weapon. But the possibility that the 
Russians might develop such a device 
suggests to others that the U.S. may 
be dangerously close to losing its lead in 
nuclear research and development. 

“Hitherto, nuclear technology has 

progressed principally along one line, 
toward massive megaton weapons whose 
destructive capacity is completely in- 
discriminative,” savs Murray. “But this 
is not the only kind of weapon that 
nuclear technology can produce. There 
are other practical lines of development, 
too. The nation that pursues them will 
possess an entirely new symbol of mili- 
tary strength—a_ third generation 
weapon as radically different from the 
H-bomb as the H-bomb was from the 
Hiroshima-type A-bomb.” 
e U.S. Status—What’s especially gall- 
ing to Murray and others involved in 
U.S. nuclear research and opposed to 
the ban on tests is that ideas for this 
new type of weapon are known to have 
existed in U.S. laboratories for many 
months. Thev haven’t been tested be- 
cause of the test moratorium. 

The Atomic Energy Commission not 
only refuses to comment on Murray's 
charges but also, steadfastly, will not 
admit that scientists at its Livermore 
(Calif.) laboratory have proved, in 
theory, that such a third generation 
nuclear weapon can be produced. The 
official AEC position has been not to 
comment on any research and develop- 
ment activity in the area of any anti- 
personnel weapon. 

Murray’s fear that the Russians could 
be testing such a weapon without our 


knowing it is backed up, however, by 
Dr. Robert E. Wilson, a current mem- 
ber of the AEC. Says Wilson: “New 
and really revolutionary types of nu- 
clear weapons could be developed by 
the underground testing of relatively 
small weapons. There is no current 
means by which we, or any other nation, 
could detect the fact that such testing 
was going on. This is especially truce 
in the testing of small, dirty bombs, 
designed to put troops out of action 
quickly and with a minimum of effect 
on people at a distance.” 

¢ Death-Ray Bomb—Because of _ se- 
curity regulations, neither Murray nor 
Wilson will comment further. But 
what they are both talking about, ac- 
cording to those close to what’s going 
on in AEC laboratories, is the “death 
ray’ bomb about which Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd (D-Conn.) asked Pres. Eisen- 
hower to inform the U.S. public last 
May. Such a weapon, said Dodd, 
“would do negligibly little damage to 
buildings and factories, but would im- 
mediately destroy all life in the target 
area. 

The weapon itself, as Dodd described 
it, would be a fusion explosion, altered 
so as to produce a burst of neutrons in- 
stead of heat and blast. The fact that 
it would create little blast damage would 
mean that a city or natien could be hit 
with little damage (from fallout) to sur- 
rounding areas. ‘Theoretically at least, 
the neutron bomb would be relatively 
small, and thus could be delivered by 
today’s rockets and missiles. 

“The fact that such a weapon can be 
produced,” said Dodd, “is no more ques- 
tionable than the hydrogen bomb was 
six months before it was demonstrated 
that one could be built.” 

e Argument for Tests—The argument 
for recommencing nuclear testing in 
the U.S. as quickly as possible makes 
sense to many scientists. There is no 
question, in their eyes, that nuclear 
rcsearch is still in a highly develop- 
mental stage. This is especially true in 
the areas of tactical weapons, anti-mis- 
sile defense, communications jamming, 
the military uses of outer space explo- 
sions, and similar fiekls. 

¢ Detection—U.S. scientists are still 
making laboriously slow progress in de- 
velopmg better nuciear explosion de- 
tection equipment (BW —Mayl4’60, 
p126). There are unconfirmed reports, 
however, that a group of U.S. research- 
ers has plans for a spectacular new 
device that could detect explosions 
down to one kiloton with a high degree 
of reliability. 
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Agency, the research arm of the De- 
fense Dept., is finally getting around 
to spending some of the $65.8-million 
that Pres. Eisenhower requested to ex- 
pand the U.S. nuclear detection effort 
this year. A major contract for an un 
disclosed sum went to Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc., late last month for develop- 
ment work on “an array of nuclear 
explosion detectors, instrumentation 
and signal equipment.” 

The Commerce Dept.’s Coast & 
Geodetic Survey, the Interior Dept.’s 
Geological Survey, the Office of Naval 
Research, and the Air Force Technical 
Application Center have also stepped 
up work in the field 

Besides Texas Instruments, commer 
cial outfits working on the subject now 
include the Geotechnical Corp. (of 
Dallas) and United Electrodynamics, 
Inc. (of Pasadena, Calif.). Nongovern- 
ment research on the problem of bomb 
detection is also going on at places like 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy and Columbia University 
¢ Laborious—Tvpical of the kind of 
methodical plodding required in re 
search on bomb det what has 
been going on at Geotechnical Corp 
After an extended and careful period 
of development company re- 
searchers finished installing (at Fort 
Sill, Okla last week a device that 
is reported to be able to detect earth 
shifts to a millionth of an inch. The 
problem now will be to learn just what 


tion 1S 


] 
WOTK, 


tvpe of pattern a nuciear explosion 
creates in terms of earth waves, and how 
this can be distinguished from earth- 
quakes 

But it has taken over two vears 
of development tim ust to get in 
to pla ind uly for operation a 
device to enable scientists to determine 
whether the seism yproach to moni- 


toring nuclear explosions is feasible 
¢ Concealment—As a result of its own 
last series of 
Hardtack series in 
the U.S to show clearly 
it is not hard to muffle scismic 
to underground 
known as 
Decoupling is a method of suspend- 
ing a bomb in an underground cavern 
of hard rock formation so that the air 
surrounding the bomb can absorb much 


blasts—the 
1958— 
that 
reactions 


underground 
ind Cowb 
Was ible 
blasting by a process 


“decoupling.” 


of the blast’s impact. It has been 
estimated it can reduce the seismic 
shock of an underground test blast 
300-fold. Thus an A-bomb 15. times 


as big as that fired over Hiroshima could 
have its detectable effect 
decoupling, to that of a 
kiloton 

Ihe Russians, as 


reduced, by 
blast of one 


ndicated in their 
mary scientific papers on the subject, 
know about decoupling. They have the 
additional advantage, if they wanted to 
run off a series of test shots und 
tected, of living in a part of the wortd 
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where carthquake activity is relatively 
high. Thus, unless the new Fort Sill 
installation proves that it is possible to 
distinguish between the various types 
of earth tremors with a_ reasonable 
degree of reliability, this entire ap- 
proach to the problem of detection 
could well prove fruitless. 

e Dilemma—If the Soviets already are 
testing the third generation of nuclear 
bombs—the so-called neutron bomb 
which no one thinks can be detected 


by any schemes of detection now en 
visioned—what then? The bulk of the 
scientinc community agrees that the 


only defense against development of 

such a weapon is to develop one better 
and in the shortest time possibl« 
Development means the ability to 


test which is forbidden under the cur- 
rent U.S. moratorium, howevc his is 
where, according to critics of the test 


ban, current policy can be dangerous 
¢ Controlled H-Power—While the test 
ban arguments go on, researchers at 
the University of California’s Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratory have 
more step in the attempt to tame the 
H-bomb for peaceful purpose 


marked one 


Announced at an American Physical 
Society meeting at Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
the taming was, admittedly, brief—it 


lasted for only a thousandth of a se 
ond. But compared with previous at 
tempts to control nuclear fusion, even 
this is an important achievement. 


Californians Win Nobel 


Dr. Donald A. Glaser, 34. and Dr 
Willard I’. Libby, 51, this week became 
the ninth and tenth faculty members of 
the University of California to claim the 
coveted Nobel prize. Glaser (left), pro- 
fessor of physics on the Berkeley cam 
pus, was recognized for his 1952 inven 
tion of the bubble chamber device 
that permits scientists to gather vast 
information from nuclear accelerators 
Libby, professor of chemistry on the 








reactions, with their 
ind temperature out- 
puts, had been held for only a millionth 
of a second 

The — hundredfold was 
achieved by a complicated device called 
a magneti Deuterium 
plasma hydrogen stripped of 


of its electrons 


Previous fusion 


enormous cnergs 


increase 


mirror machine 
heavy 
this 
magnetic mirror and forced into heavier 


some was fired at 


and heavier magnetic fields. The Cali- 
fornia scientists had figured that  pro- 
vided the compression and magnetic 
effects inside the magnetic _ bottle 
worked properly, 20,000 deuterium par- 
ticles would combine to form 10,000 
helium particl vith the release of 
energv at the rate of 3.25-million elec- 
tron volts pet llision. Each collision 
would also form one neutron which 
could be counted to determine how 


ty ; ] 
ion lasted 


1, 


long the rea 
Phat is precise 


what h ippern d 


e Far Off—But the magnetic mirror ma- 
chine at the Lawrence Radiation lab 
is a far crv from what would be needed 
to make hydrogen power plants possi- 
ble Successful harn n of the 
H-bomb reaction for power purposes 
is still probablh ral decades off, and 
will require machines that can hold tem- 
peratures in the hundreds of ‘millions 
of degrees for extended periods of time 
instead of the 60-million-F maintained 
in the Universitv of California lab for a 
thousandth of a second 





Science Prizes 


Los Angeles campus, was honored for 
his discovery of the carbon-14 “time 
clock” technique of dating archaeologi 
cal artifacts Ihe ‘time clock” has en- 
abled scientists to date fossils 50,000 
years old to within a range of 200 years 


With cight Nobel laureates at Berke- 


ley, one at UCLA, and one at La Jolla 
the University of California is reputed 
to have more medal winners than any 


other academic institution 
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IN 34,000 
_ PLACES 


Taking temperatures “everywhere” is getting to be a common problem in 
materials storage, chemical processing, and similar operations where a slight, 
unsuspected change of temperature can be serious and costly. 
The problem is neatly solved at this giant grain elevator at Enid, Oklahoma. Here 
50 million bushels of grain are interlaced with 1,919 miles of nylon-covered cables in 
which are embedded 34,542 temperature sensing elements. Over a thousand miles of 
wire lead to one centralized, automatic scanning and recording console. 
It’s a “Hot Spot” electronic temperature detecting system. Widely used for the storage 


of grains and cereals (5,250,000 Hot Spot thermocouples in more than 4000 installa- 
tions ), similar systems are useful also in food storage, fuel storage and chemical processing. 

“Hot Spot” systems are just one example of Neptune’s ability to engineer systems 
that meter, count, weigh, check temperatures, control and record. Can we help you with 
your measurement/control problems? 


LIQUID METERS 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY / eas merers 


19 West 50th Street * New York 20, N. Y ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS and COMPONENTS 
In Canada: Neptune Meters Ltd., Toronto, Ontario for MEASUREMENT and CONTROL 
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Built by 
General Electric... 


WORLD’S LARGEST Ball-mill Motors 





Power Huge Cement Grinding Mills 


Dundee Cement Company chose 
General Electric to supply the motors 
for the 
world at its new plant in southeastern 
Michigan, one of the most modern 
plants of its kind in the world. 

Each of these massive mills contains 
400,000 pounds of steel balls plus the 
tons of material to be pulverized. To 
drive these 


largest five ball-mills in the 


General 
and built five 
2500 horsepower synchronous motors 


immense loads, 


Electric designed into 
the “know-how” gathered from years 
of experience building ball-mill motors. 

Each motor provides the torque to 
start the enormous load from standstill, 


disturb- 
ance of the power system. It can with- 


yet causes minimum voltage 


stand the adverse conditions of dust 
and heat and run for long periods with- 
out shutdown. These G-E synchronous 
motors were literally tailor-made to 
meet all the requirements of ball-mill 
service. 

Engineering and manufacturing ex- 
perience obtained by General Electric 
in building thousands of motors for 
industrial drives, and the proved, de- 
pendable performance of G-E synchro- 
nous motors on all types of heavy-duty 


LARGE MOTOR & 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





GENERATOR 


applications, assure y f motors that 


will withstand unusual demands and 


require only a minimum of maintenance. 
The next time you need drive motors 
continuous-service 


for heavy, equip- 


ment, be sure to call in your General 
Electric Apparatus Sales Engineer. 
In the 


more information on G-E synchronous 


meantime, you can obtain 
motors by writing for GEA-5959, Sec 
tion 775-14, General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 
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ROBERT D. MURPHY, former Under Secretary of State, heads 


Brookings committee set up to help guide incoming Administration. 
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CLARK CLIFFORD, former Truman aide, sits in at committee 
meetings, relays recommendations to Kennedy and his advisers. 


Easing the Transfer of Power 


The transfer of Presidential 
looks like a simple thing 

It is accomplished on Inauguration 
Day, Jan. 20, at the precise moment the 
incoming President completes the Oath 
of Office at the Capitol. It is symbo- 
lized when he rides alone back down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the White 
House—at that point head of the most 
powerful constitutional office in th 
world. 

But in the real sense, the transfer of 
power is far from simple. 


pow CI 


It is a complex and often halting 
process that leaves the countrv vulnet 
ible to shocks from abroad and to crisis 
it home. It begins at some unde- 


termined time during the clection cam 
paign itself, and continues for an indefi 
nite period—for five months, perhaps, 
or for as long as a vear in some cases 
During this period of transition—as 
students of government have long noted 
the effective power of the office is re 
duced to perhaps its lowest point. The 
retiring President is largelv a caretaker; 
President is engrossed 
in organizing his own administration. 
The disruption is particularly acute 
when, as this time, the transfer is not 


the incoming 
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from one Chief Executive to an- 
other but from one party to another 
¢ Democratic Concept—The election of 


onl 


John F. Kennedy will bring to the 
White Hou 1 man whose basic atti 


ly 
I 


tude toward the 
from Dwight D 
Eisenhower 


office differs sharp 
Eisenhower's. Wher 
nsisted on strict staff pro 


cedures, with lines of authority clearh 


drawn, Kennedy seems to be modeling 
himself mo fter Franklin D. Roos 
velt. 

Whil rking out some new 
policy, Ri lt would issign S¢ i] 
task force t the iob ot prepa! 
recommendatio1 without saving wl 
was respon Kennedy seems to be 
doing the thing with various 


groups that | been working on pol 


for the new Administration. 

Kenned irly has a typically Dem 
cratic con t of the Presidency n 
ofhce of great personal responsibilit 
The Eisenhower concept of staff re pon 
sibility wi junked. 


e Easing the 


the takeor may be one of the bun p 
iest on recor But to help avoid som 
of the pitfal Kennedy will have the 
resources of a bipartisan committee that 


Bumps—All this means 


has been studying the problem since 
last August, under sponsorship of the 
Brookings Institution. 

Kennedy has had an observer—Clark 
Clifford, a former White House aide of 
Harry S. ‘Truman—at meetings of the 
committee. Clifford’s role has been to 
keep up with the committee recom- 
mendations and to see that they are fed 
to Kennedv and to Kennedv’s key ad 
V1iSeTs. 

\t the President-clect’s disposal is a 
crics of background papers prepared 
for the committee but designed to be 
turned over to the winner of the elec 


tion. The papers offer advice on what 
jobs Kennedy should fill first, discus 
various types of White House staff 


organizations, explore the different ways 
Presidents have used such agencies as 
the Budget Bureau, and describe Presi 
dential relations with the Cabinet 
¢ Pioneer Study—Many of the commit 
ce’s recommendations rest on the work 
of Laurin L. Henry, a political scientist 
on the Brookings staff. Later this 
month Brookings will publish a pioneer 
ing study by Henry, titled Presidential 
l'ransitions, which looks at the prob 
ms created by past periods and makes 
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Vice President John M. Diggs 

of American President Lines, 

one of the many businesses that 

build control with Moore Business Forms 


\ ship’s manifest is an easy document to read, but a difficult 
one to prepare. American President Lines, with 30 cargo- 
liners carrying 12 passengers each plus 5 passenger liners, 


processes mountains of statistics — inquiries, bookings, cargo 


reservations from ’round the world. Into San Francisco 
headquarters funnel facts and figures to sift, interpret, sum- 
marize and even translate from foreign currencies and 
weights. Once this took 300.000 hand postings a year. 


But automation has won astonishing gains in time, ac- 
curacy and workability. A ship’s manifest is now updated 
daily. Even after sailing. radioed reports tell the ship what 


to expect in cargo and pas ger changes at its ports of ‘call. 











“WE 
AY 7. @ DD w 
AUTOMATION 
WORK 
WITH 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS” 


On the management side. reports appeal with revolutionary 





speed: performance summaries in only 7 days; revenue re- 
ports in 10 days instead of 8 months. Specially designed 
Moore forms are the Line’s control in print 


“We appreciated the intelligent help and sound advic 
on forms control the Moore man gave us savs Vice Presi- 
dent John M. Diggs of the Passenger Department. If you 
would like to build control like this, for a large or small busi- 
ness, you ll find the Moore man listed in the tele phone direc- 
tory. Call him or write the nearest Moor ; 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC., Niagara Falls, N. Y Denton, Texas \ wos 
Emeryville Calif . ver 300 off es nd fa te es th t \ 


U anada, Mex 





recommendations for lessening the in 
herent risks. 

Henrv points out that the fumbling 
and drifting that might have been tol- 
erable in the past could lead to disaster 
under modern conditions. But he 
no easy solutions. 

There is a general tendency, he 
thinks, for Republican Presidents to fol- 
low one philosophy of administration 
and for Democrats to follow another. 

Republicans, h« tend to be 
cautious, deferential to Congress, and 
believers in the managerial virtues. They 
tend to stress the importance of the 
Cabinet and the value of teamwork. 
Their periods of transition, Henry 
points out, tend to be longer than 
when Democrats come to power. 

Democrats, on the other hand, are 
given to short and dramatic transitions, 
with stress on new legislation and con- 
siderable administrative untidiness. 

Democrats seem to prefer, and usually 
get, executives of the Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin Roosevelt tvpe, Henry 
adds, whereas Republicans prefer and 
are inclined to get what he describes 
as “Whiggish tvpes.” 
¢ Shakedown Problems—Every new ad- 
ministration has problems — shaking 
down: 

Wilson was torn between the Bryan, 
populist wing of the Democratic Party 
and an Eastern, conservative wing. 
Warren Harding was unclear during 
the campaign on his attitude toward the 
League of Nations. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt promised to slash the budget and 
cut taxes 25%, and vet chose to move 
massively against the Depression. Kisen- 
hower talked about cutting the budget 
in his 1952 campaign, but soon began 
to increase expenditures. 

Henrv’s point is that the real char- 
acter of an administration is not alwavs 
apparent from the campaign promises 
or from the party platform. It emerges 
slowly, as aides are appointed and be- 
gin to exert influence, and as the Presi- 
dent himself begins to make the crucial 
decisions. In the case of Eisenhower, 
Henry believes the prevailing middle-of- 
the-road nature of his first four vears 
in office was not apparent until his 
second year in office. 

Eisenhower in many ways had more 
carefully prepared for the takeover than 
any President in history. He appointed 
his Cabinet well in advance of inaugura- 
tion. He named Joseph Dodge as Di- 
rector of the Budget and, at the invita- 
tion of Harry Truman, sent Dodge to 
Washington to sit in on the preparation 
of Truman’s farewell budget message. 

But once in Washington, unexpected 
hitches developed. Eisenhower came 
into office stressing the co-equal status 
of Congress under the constitution, 
and after 20 vears of frustration the 
strong-minded Republicans in Congress 
were cagcr to seize the initiative. While 


sees 


SaVS, 
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feeling his way slowly 


for example, the GOP majority in Con 
President’s Council 
Advisers. There followed 
a period of confusion until Eisenhower 
finally prev d on the Republicans to 
vote funds for a reconstituted council 

Some of Eisenhower's administrators 
slowed the formulation of new policy 
bv wholesal rings at the second 
third-staft thus depriving them 


Kisenhowe1 Vas 


gress abolished the 
of Econom 


and 


level 


selves of experienced aides. One result 
of this tendency, for example, was to 
delav emergence of a new water r 


sources pol n the Interior Dept 

¢ From Experience—With such lessons 
is these in mind, Brookings established 
ts committ to encourage “rational 


ind prompt planning” by the next ad 


ministration. Robert D. Murphy, Un 
der Secretary of State last vear and 
now president of Corning Glass Inte1 


named chairman. 
committee’s activity has 
been the preparation of the 
papers under the general guidance of 
A. Graham, director of Brook 
ings’ Div f Governmental Studies 
Stephen Benedict, on loan from the staff 
of the Rockefeller Fund, 
Henry aided Gr 
The recommendations as to v 
iobs should be filled first 


national, was 


Heart of th 
] 


id\ ISOT\V 


George 


Bros ind 
iham. 
hat 


were put at 


the top of the list: Budget Director, 
Secretarv of State, Secretarv of the 
Treasurv, and an Attornev General 


But even here, the new President 
should move with caution, the paper 
advises. No one foresaw that when 
Fisenhower selected George Humphrey 


for Treasury Secretary in 1952, that 
Humphrev would emerge as the first 
strong man of the new Administration, 


dominating the 
strongly 
D« fc Nsc 


men a4 


Budget Bureau and 
influencing decisions in the 
Dept. When strong and able 
involved, the President-elect 
is reminded, an appointment is _ itself 
an act of policy formulation and should 
not be made without looking ahead. 

¢ Pitfalls—During the campaign, both 
Nixon and Kennedy proposed changes 
in the executive department that Con- 
gress would have to approve, and one 
paper is devoted to the possible pitfalls 
If Congress is handed the responsi- 
bility for establishing now a new Dept 
of Urban Affairs (as Kennedy suggested) 
or for consolidating foreign affairs ac- 
tivities under the Vice-President (as 
Nixon suggested), little is likels 
done, the staff warns. Instead, it recom 
mends that Congress be asked to vote 
broad powers to the White House to 
make the desired changes, subject only 
to specific rejection by Congress. This 
was the method used by Eisenhower to 
establish the Health, Education, & 
Welfare Dept. after vears of fruitless 
effort by Truman. This kind of au- 
thority lapsed recently, and will have to 
be granted again bv act of Congress 


to be 


Setback for FTC 


High court says no to 
agency’s bid to pry into man- 
ufacturers’ census reports for 
antitrust data. 


I'he U.S. Supreme Court has backed 
the Census Bureau’s efforts to keep 
other governmental agencies from pry 
ing into confidential manufacturers’ cen 
sus reports prepared by companies for 
the bureau. ‘The court’s action on 
Monday represented a setback for the 
l'ederal Trade Commission and the 
Dept. of Justice. Both had said the 
reports were necessary to them for ef 
fective enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 

ITC had demanded Beatrice Foods 
Co.’s copy of its 1954 manufacturers’ 
census report as part of an investiga 
tion the commission was making into 
a series of acquisitions made by Beatrice 
Beatrice refused to hand over the re- 
port, although FTC protested to fed- 
eral courts that market-share informa 
tion contained in it was not available 
elsewhere. An appeals court agreed 
with Beatrice, and the Supreme Court 
refused to review the lower court’s dé 
cision—in effect endorsing the view that 
the reports should stay secret, and 
should not be made available to other 
government agencies in search of infor- 
mation in connection with their law 
enforcement activities. 
¢ Other Cases—In other actions, the 
Supreme Court upheld rulings of fed- 
cral and state agencies. It: 

¢ Backed an FTC ruling that a co- 
operative set up only to obtain low 
prices from suppliers was a_ simple 
“bookkeeping device” and violated the 
Robinson-Patman_ price discrimination 
law. The case involved a co-op estab- 
lished by 17 New York City auto parts 
jobbers. FTC ruled that the co-op 
served no real purpose except to induce 
parts suppliers to give the jobbers price 
discounts. This discriminated against 
the jobbers’ competitors and thus rep- 
resented unfair competition, FTC ruled 
I'he Supreme Court refused to review 
the commission’s decision, thus backing 
ITC's position. 

¢ Dismissed a complaint by Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co. that it 
had been unlawfully ordered by the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to pay 
half the $147,347 cost of installing a 
new signal system on a 121]-mi. stretch 
of Illinois Central RR track. The utility 
had complained the Illinois commission 
had no jurisdiction to order it to pay 
half the cost, after the state body found 
the utility’s power lines were interfer- 
ing with the railroad’s former signal sys- 
tem. END 
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The Price Indexes Move Slowly... 
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Growing Pressure on Prices 


The charts on this page give only a 
rough idea of what’s been happening to 
prices ever since Jan. 1, when business 
found out that 1960 was anvthing but 
the beginning of a new postwar boom. 

Over-all, the indexes show relative 
stability. Industrial wholesale prices 
have been slipping; consumer prices are 
up, but sateen due to services and rent. 
If you break the indexes down into 
their components, you get a somewhat 
better idea of what business and con- 
sumers are paying now compared to 
some months ago. 

But a much clearer picture of how 
prices have been eroding emerges when 
you go into the marketplace and get 
actual quotations, as BUSINESS WEEK rc- 
porters did over the past several days 
¢ Consensus—Retailers and wholesalers 
are in general agreement about the fact 
that prices today are considerably below 
their January levels on a large number 
of important products. The only ques- 
tion is: What happens next? There are 
many answers, but no firm convictions. 

In Chicago, a majority of purchasing 
agents are pretty sure that most prices 
are teetering. “In those fields where 
there have been no reductions vet,” re- 
ported the buyer of a big retailer, ‘there 
is such softening at the manufacturer's 
end that it can only lead to price reduc- 
tions. You can feel it coming.” 

In Nashville, a big department store 
is so sure that softening of prices will 


164 Industries 


continue, it has cut back its commit- 
ments to $800,000 under those of a 
year ago. Another store in the same 
city has been keeping inventories low 
waiting for a price break, “but we 
haven't had any offers vet.” 

On the other hand, some prices are 
already so low—major appliances, for ex- 
ample—that wholesalers agree with a 
Boston distributor who “The 
dumps are over, and inventories are in 
trim.” 

In anv event, the picture put together 
by BUSINESS WEEK reporters around the 
countrv showed only a few instances in 
which prices aren’t under pressure. A 
spokesman for a_ billion-dollar Pitts- 
burgh firm reported: “Privately, our pur- 
chasing people are aware of the fact 
that a purchasing agent has seldom had 
it so good as he does now. But we don’t 
like to talk about it.” 


SaVs: 


1. What Industry Pays 


Greatest pressure on prices right now 
is being felt in transactions between 
companies. Here, reports of gimmicks, 
special deals, and below cost selling in 
order to keep plants working are rife. 

Actually, few businessmen report gen- 
eral across-the-board price declines. In- 
stead, they are offering—and are being 
offered—limited price cuts on specific 
products within limited time periods. 
¢ Hidden Reductions—Probably the 


most common practice that brings a 
price reduction, without having it ac- 
tually show on the books, is the use of 
quantity discounts on orders too small 
to rate such prices in ordinary times. 
Brass, for example, used to cost you 
extra for than 20,000 Ib. 
Now, vou pay only the base price, re- 
gardless of the amount you’ want. 
The same is true for many other 
products. 

Companies in all parts of the country 
also report willingness on the part of 
distributors to ‘do our warehousing for 


orde TS le Ss 


us.”” This, buyers figure, amounts to a 
good 5% reduction in actual prices, 
since it costs that much to handle their 
own inventory. Distributors apparently 
are willing to absorb the warehousing 
cost. Pittsburgh steel mills haven’t cut 
mill prices, but are aware that ware- 
house operators are offering products 
at mill prices 

¢ Gimmicks Galore—The list of gim- 
micks is almost endless—leasing big 
equipment for four months, then taking 
back the machinery; absorbing freight 
costs; offering extended credit terms 
(a Greensboro, N. C store reported 
it could order now for delivery in Janu- 
ary and with payment in June), pro- 
viding extra service at no extra cost 
(including providing an engineer free 
for installation of equipment); absorb- 
ing the f shipping containers; 
shipping in any breakdown of quantity 


cost 
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_.. But Some of the Components Show Deeper Declines... 
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requested at no extra cost. The list 
goes on and on. 

A Pittsburgh purchasing agent, com- 
menting on all the deals that are avail- 
able if you are willing to shop and 
change suppliers, put his situation this 
way: “For the first time, I can under- 
stand why my wife does so damned 
much shopping. I used to think she was 
wasting time. Nowadays, I don’t laugh 
anymore.” 

is pretty well demonstrates what 
is happening in the marketplace. Sup- 
pliers aren’t going out of their way to 
make price deals, but with what a 
Boston businessman called “hardtack 
bargaining,” buyers can get discounts 
up to 10% off the published price list. 


ll. The Bargain Counter 


Not every commodity or class of 
products rates the same price cutting. 
Milwaukee heavy-goods firms say manu- 
facturers are holding to their prices on 
such things as bearings, steel, and mo- 
tors, though they are down slightly. 
But on things such as castings, forgings 
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This modernized quarry operation has stepped up 
production using Jeffrey equipment in virtually all oper- 
ations, from crushing heavy stone to feeding and convey- 
i . ing, to delivery of finished sized stone and agricultural 
Jeffrey equipment limestone. The Company reports that operation and per- 
is excel lent Are formance of the Jeffrey equipment has been very depend- 

‘ th h t able, helping to produce high quality products. 
in use rougnou Jeffrey serves every basic industry with mechanization 
our operations ... conveying and processing equipment, transmission and 
to make a mining machinery. Sales-engineering echoes shepceiene 
standard products stocked by authorized distributors. 


fine product’”’ 


... George E. Karch, President, efficiency in your heavy industrial plants. The Jeffrey 
Karch Stone Company, Celina, Ohio ' . _ = 
Manufacturing Company, 960 North Fourth Street, 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Use Jeffrey’s broad line of experience to get greatest 
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1 Jeffrey Rockbuster reduces ? Jeffrey belt conveyor handles Mud Hog and conveyor 4 Jeffrey feeder 
* material to minus 3 inch size * crusher product. * idlers. ° 
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and weldments they say you can ‘almost 
get a price concession on anything.” A 
weldment (steel fabrication that re- 
places a casting), for example, that 
would have cost $1,000 a year ago runs 
about $750 today. 

Everywhere cutting tools are selling at 
steep discounts, from 20% to 25%. A 
Worcester, Mass., valve maker reports 
prices off 10% with a lot of extra serv- 
ices offered. Power transmission equip- 
ment in Atlanta is selling 10% below 
established prices, which are 5% below 
1959 prices. 

Electronic components—except for 
old, standard equipment such as tubes, 
capacitors, and the like which are 
steady or up—are feeling the pressure 
of the market, largely due to overpro- 
duction. In Dallas, a semiconductor 
producer savs volume is up 60%, but 
prices are off 20% to 25%. 


lll. Consumer Goods 


There’s general agreement that con- 
sumers still haven't felt the full effect 
of the economic slowdown since Jan. 1. 
Hardgoods have already been affected, 
of course, but in a great many things 
that consumers buy the prices have 
been fairly stable. Now, however, some 
merchants are expecting that softgoods 
may be headed down, a fact that ac- 
counts for the inventory caution notic- 
able at all levels. 
¢ Appliances—Appliances, on the other 
hand, have reached what many think is 
rock bottom. Wholesalers and dealers 
doubt that manufacturers can shave any 
more off, and they themselves are work- 
ing at skimpy margins. “Mom and 
Pop stores,” complains a big retailer, 
“are willing to make $20 on a $500 re- 
frigerator and tell themselves thev’ve 
done some business today.” 

Refrigerators in particular are hard 
pressed. The bottom fell out of the 
market in the second quarter. Today, 
the average dealer may pay $150 for a 
9-cu.-ft. box and hope to sell it for 
$169, compared with $199 last spring. 
But some dealers are managing to buy 
them for $130 or $140 and with a 
trade-in may let one go for $149. A 
two-door refrigerator is down $100 from 
the introductory price last vear. 
¢ Clothing Up—In some _ instances, 
consumers are paving higher prices. 
Men’s suits, for example, are up across 
the country by about $5. Clothing 
workers got a raise at midyear, and the 
added cost has been passed on to the 
consumer. H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., big 
Philadelphia maker that has held the 
price for a long time at $65 and $75, 
upped its prices to $69.50 and $79.50. 


IV. What's Ahead 


There is as much guessing as there is 
confidence about what will happen to 
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prices next year. Everybody scems to 
be waiting. In particular they are wait- 
ing to see what happens to steel after 
the Dec. 1 wage increase. 

¢ Hike Expected—A symposium of 
purchasing agents from 20 big Mid- 
western companies agree that you can 
look for a 1.5% to 3% price hike 
around the first of the year, but prob- 
ably only on specialty items. In Pitts- 
burgh, the guessing is that stecl prices 
will go up next vear, even though mills 


that have held on tightly to their book 
prices realize that shading has been 
done at other levels of distribution. 

In Detroit the feeling is that prices 
in general will have to go up next year. 
“Somebody will have to lead the in- 
crease,” a purchasing agent said, “and 
it probably will be steel. Everybody 
has been waiting since 1957 to counter- 
act labor increases. If steel leads the 
way, it will find it has a tremendous 
following.” 


Ford Elects a New President 


Robert S. McNamara, one of the company’s original 
“quiz kids” of 14 years ago, moves up and Henry Ford II 
reverts to board chairman and chief executive officer. 


Ford Motor Co. this week all but 
completed the huge postwar manage- 
ment shuffle that has modernized the 
nation’s second largest auto maker. 
Ford’s board of directors on Wednes- 
dav elected Robert S$. McNamara, who 
only 14 vears ago was a fledging Ford 
“quiz kid,” as president of the com- 
pany. 

McNamara, 44-vear-old _ vice-presi- 
dent and group executive in charge of 
car and truck divisions since 1957, 
thus takes almost full charge of Ford 
operations in a management turnover 
that started in 1945 when Henrv Ford 
II took control of the company at the 
age of 28. 

Ford, now 43, gives up the presid- 
ency he assumed in 1945 but remains 
chairman of the board, a position he 
took over last July when trouble-shooter 
Ernest R. Breech retired. He remains 
chief executive officer of Ford, pri- 
marily responsible for corporate policy 
and planning. 
e¢ As Expected—The naming of Mc- 
Namara was fully expected (BW —Jul. 
16’60,p38). It wraps up young Ford’s 
attempt to steer the rusty Ford man- 
agement vehicle of 1945 into a new 
generation. 

James O. Wright, 48, also a Ford 
“quiz kid’’ in the postwar years, and 
recently vice-president and_ general 
manager of Ford Div., succeeds Mc 
Namara as head of the car and truck 
divisions. 

Lee A. Iacocca, 36, takes Wright’s 
position, while Charles R. Beacham, 
60, already a vice-president and _assist- 
ant general manager of Ford Div., be 
comes marketing vice-president of the 
company. Iacocca, who started in Ford 
sales at 22, was vehicle marketing man- 
ager of Ford Div. 
¢ Bought Young Men—Add these pro- 
motions to the position held by another 
former “quiz kid’—Ben D. Mills, 45, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Lincoln-Mercury Div.—and vou can 


see the realization of the worst fears of 
Ford old-timers in the late 1940s when 
the “quiz kids” came into being. 

When Henry Ford II became presi- 
dent on Sept. 21, 1945, Ford was a 
creaking old (as automobile companies 
go) company that was plunging deeper 
into losses every year. Believing that 
“we needed to improve in every direc- 
tion,” young Ford fired his grandfath- 
er’s long-time confidential aide, Harry 
Bennett, and brought in Breech, who 
was then president of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., to set up a new table of organi- 
zation. He also hired 10 young Air 
Force statistical control officers. 

These youngsters, including Univer- 
sity of California graduate McNamara, 
knew nothing about the auto business, 
though they were talented lawyers, econ- 
omists, accountants, and business ad- 
ministration graduates. Henry Ford II 
set out to have them taught while he 
himself was learning. For three months 
they wandered through the organiza- 
tional maze of Ford and asked ques- 
tions that no one had dared ask before. 
The old-timers considered them obnox- 
ious, and the title “quiz kids” origin- 
ated in this period. 
¢ Six Made It—The training period paid 
off for Ford, although only six of the 
original 10 ‘quiz kids” are still there. 
The young executives worked up to top 
management levels with experience in 
all fields, but especially in fiscal affairs. 
Huge losses were turned into big profits, 
and in recent years Ford has been gar- 
nering close to 30% of all U.S. auto 
sales. 

Even as Ford’s “modern” manage- 
ment was consolidating its position, the 
streamlining of the corporation con- 
tinued. The board of directors also on 
Wednesday decided to take all assem- 
bly plants out of Ford Div. and to place 
them in a new Automotive Div. to be 
headed by D. J. Bracken, formerly gen- 
eral manufacturing manager of Tord 
Div. (page 49). END 
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This stockholder is sizing up a company through its 
financial report. As she reads, she looks at more than facts and figures he 
reads between the lines. The report will impress her more favorably if the mes- 
sage is presented clearly and in good taste; if the pictures are well printed; if 
the paper has the appearance of quality. Whenever a company shows respect 
for a reader through this kind of attention to detail, that company will win 
respect in return. Respectful printing begins with a ¢ printer. See 

Most likely he’ll recommend Warren printing papers, be« 

results and so will you. 8S. D. Warren Company, 89 Br 


printing papers make a good impression 


FINE PRINTING PAPERS FOR ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND THE PUBLISHING OF BOOKS 
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The Fed Decides to Intervene 


@ Abandonment of “bills only” policy means the Fed 


is ready to play a more active role in influencing interest rates. 


@ By buying obligations other than 91-day Treasury 


bills, the Fed hopes to supply funds without depressing short- 


term rates. 


@ The switch is regarded as a victory for the New 
York Fed, which felt “bills only” put the Fed in a straitjacket. 


Late last week the Federal Reserve 
confirmed the rumors that had been 
circulating in the money markets—it 
abandoned its “bills only’ policv—the 
technique of trading only in 91-day 
Treasury bills, the shortest-term govern- 
ment obligation and the nearest thing 
to money. 

This decision has significance far be 
yond New York’s money market. It 
means that the money managers will 
play a more active role in influencing 
the level of interest rates. The Fed has 
pursued a “bills only” policy in the 
belief that this would mean a mini- 
mum interference with the workings of 
the market. Now, it stands ready for 
somewhat more active intervention. Its 
object is to ease credit without driving 
short-term rates so low that money will 
flow abroad seeking higher returns and 
thus intensify the drain on gold (BW— 
Oct.29'60,p23). 
¢ Flexible Policy—But the end of “bills 
only” does not mean a return to a 
pegged bond market, with the Fed ac- 
tively supporting the price of Treasuries 
to keep interest rates at certain levels. 
Instead, the Fed will be following a 
“bills preferably” policy, normally trad- 
ing in bills but leaving itself free to 
deal in other securities when it feels 
that such a policy is needed. 


l. Necessary Action 


The Fed’s open market operations 
are its most important and most fre- 
quently used weapon for tightening or 
loosening credit. When the Fed wants 
to tighten, it usually sells Treasuries out 
of its portfolios, which contracts the 
reserves of the nation’s banks and 
shrinks their lending power. When it 
eases, it buys Treasuries, and the funds 
it provides increases bank reserves and 
the banks’ ability to lend. 

* The Switch—In the past few months, 
the Fed has been buying bills in easing 
credit. But last week, there was a 
switch. The trading desk of the New 
York Fed, acting for the Fed’s Open 
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Market Committee, purchased over 
$338-million in government obligations, 
including certificates, notes, and bonds 
None of the securities it purchased had 
a maturity of over a year, but the fact 
that it had departed from its normal 
practice was taken as a proof that “bills 
onlv” was dead. 

With the circumspection characteris- 
tic of central banks, the Fed itself made 
no announcement of any change. But 
this, too, was added confirmation. For 
on the few previous occasions when the 
Fed departed from its “‘bills only’’ prac- 
tice, it took great pains to explain the 
reasons for its deviation. In making no 
explanation this time it is plainly indi- 
cating that “‘bills only” has been junked. 

Some Fed officials took the view that 
there has been no actual change in 
policy. They point out that the Fed's 
Open Market Committee is already 
committed to a “‘bills preferably” policy 
because its directive reads that ‘“‘opera- 
tions for the System Account” shall ‘‘be 
confined to short-term securities.”” But 
the fact is that in practice the Fed has 
insisted that operations should be cat 
ried out in Treasury bills. 

The “bills only” policy was fostered 
and supported by Fed Chmn. William 
Martin, against the bitter opposition of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Martin gained the support of the other 
regional banks and the governors of th« 
ed in Washington. In fact, “bills 
only” has not been a major issue within 
the Fed simply because of the over 
whelming majority in favor of it. 

e The Reason—But the Fed did not 
hesitate last week. It wanted to suppl 
funds at a time when demands for bills 
was fairly It feared that if it 
bought bills, it would force down rates 


strong. 


and exaggerate the spread between yields 


in New York and abroad. 

So it decided to spread its buying to 
other obligations. In addition, it also 
entered into repurchase agreements with 
government dealers, which put fresh 
credit, at least temporarily, into the 
market. True, it bought only short-term 


maturities, which is in line with the 
“bills preferably” practice, but it did 
call a halt to the technique of dealing 
exclusively in bills. 

Some bankers and investors attribute 
the change to the fact that Sen. John 
F. Kennedy had come out against the 
“bills only” doctrine. The Fed, they 
said, was trying to read the election 
returns before they came in. 
¢ No Choice—But the Fed made the 
move because it had no other choice. 
Che big question is whether the Open 
Market Committee will change its di- 
rectives that now confine. it to short- 
term securities—which are generally re- 
garded as obligations with a maturity 
of no more than 15 months—and take 
on a broader range. Every year since 
1953, the Open Market Committee has 
voted 11 to 1 against any broadening, 
with the president of the New York 
Fed being the only one in opposition. 
Now, there’s a good chance that New 
York will gain supporters within the 
Federal Reserve System. 


ll. Victory for New York 


There’s no doubt, though, that the 
decision to buy other than bills was a 
victory for the New York Fed, and 
particularly for its former president, 
Allan Sproul. Sproul has been a bitter 
opponent of “bills only,” feeling that 
it put the Fed in a straitjacket and 
that it robbed it of flexibility in its open 
market operations. He fought against 
the doctrine until his retirement and 
the New York Fed has continued its 
resistance even though its trading desk 
has carried out the directives of the 
Open Market Committee. 
¢ Disagreement—Sproul felt that the 
led should intervene if the government 
market showed signs of becoming dis- 
orderly. But Martin insisted that the 
Fed should not intervene unless the 
market was actually disorderly. This 
was a sore point between Sproul and 
Martin, who felt that private partici- 
pants could not get a clear idea of mar- 
ket conditions if the Fed was always 
in a position to intervene. 

The last time the Fed abandoned 
“bills only” was in the summer of 1958, 
when prices of governmental bonds 
dropped sharply when _ speculators 
sought to unload their holdings. Then, 
the Fed made clear the market was 
“disorderly,” and stepped in to stabilize 
the situation. 

It failed to do so. Many Fed of- 
ficials felt that fact demonstrated the 
wisdom of “bills only.”’ Until last week, 
this view prevailed. END 
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Foreign Holders... 


. . . of U.S. stocks are 
showing only a mild tendency 
to unload, despite doubts of 
the dollar, survey reveals. 


Wall Street, alerted by the recent 
gold bubble in London, has a fresh 
concern: Will foreign investors follow 
up their doubt of the dollar and unload 
their huge holdings of U.S. stocks? 

These holdings are estimated at $20- 
billion; securities men fear that if a 
substantial amount were unloaded, the 
stock market would suffer deeply. One 
analyst even suggests the impact could 
topple the Dow-Jones industrial average 
to 300 from its present 600 level. 

But a BUSINESS WEEK survey of bank- 
ers and brokers who specialize in for- 
eign accounts indicates that fears of 
wholesale dumping are groundless—for 
the moment, anyway. The people cov- 
ered in the survey report that foreign 
investors stepped up their selling in the 
past three months, but not to anv great 
extent. They add that overseas investors, 
by and large, are sitting tight. There is 
even tentative talk of new buying. 

Even before the latest worry over the 
after-effect of the gold rush, Wall Street 
was watching the actions of foreign in- 
vestors. For although foreign holdings 
are not so big a market factor as, sav, 
the holdings of U.S. institutions, their 
influence is far greater than their dollar 
size. This is partly because Europeans, 
who account for the majority of foreign 
transactions, have a reputation—rightly 
or wrongly—for shrewd money moves, 
partly because they are sometimes the 
swing clement in the few select issues 
on which they normally concentrate. 

In the first half of 1960, foreign in- 
vestors were still adding to U.S. equity 
commitments. New purchases of U.S 
stocks exceeded sales bv an average of 
over $30-million a month. Then the 
tide turned bearish. 
¢ Selling Wave—Concern over the 
U.S. business outlook, the squeeze on 
corporate profits, and the downtrend 
in the market itself brought on a selling 
wave. In Julv, sales of U.S. shares by 
foreign holders exceeded purchases by 
$800,000 or so. The tempo of selling 
picked up in August, September, and 
earlv October 

Still, this liquidation has been rela 
tively mild. It is nowhere near the 
selling volume of early 1958, when net 
sales averaged almost $8-million a 
month. This indicates, say the special 
ists, that the big foreign institutions 
holding U.S. shares for the long pull 
have done only selective selling 

Brokers say that most of the Euro 
pean selling has been done bv specu 
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lators who have sold out positions in 
special situations here to seek quick 
profits in European stocks or in high- 
vielding short-term investments in Lon- 
don and other monev centers 

Che big institutions that haven’t sold 
haven't added to existing commitments, 
cither. They've turned instead to Eu- 
ropean stock markets, where capital 
gains potentials looked brighter—until 
a few months ago, anyway. Now the 
high operating level of European busi- 
ness is starting to slip, and U.S. shares 
are gaining favor. In fact, a number of 
Wall Street analysts are urging their 
U.S. customers to scll short foreign 
securities. 
¢ Some Buying—The cautious forcign 
attitude is apparent almost everywhere. 
But U.S. bankers say there is still 
a small inflow of equity funds from 
South America and the Far East, as 
investors in those areas seck a hedge 
in the U.S. stock market against in- 
vestment at home. Some buying is 
coming from Swiss accounts and Dutch 
insurance companies. 

However, the Swiss banks do not gen- 
erally favor new stock investments here. 
Thev feel the U.S. economic outlook 
doesn’t justify aggressive buying. Swiss 
investment trusts that specialize in 
American stocks take the same attitude 
These trusts, by the wav, are experienc 
ing a slump in the sale of new trust 
shares to European investors. They 
moan that buvers are going into other 
funds set up to invest in European se- 
curities. 

The Scottish trusts, usually big buv- 
ers of American shares, take the same 
stand as the Swiss. Thev are maintain- 
ing their positions, but see little reason 
for new buving. However, the Scottish 
trusts, like the British trusts, are read 
to jump into the U.S. market at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Thev were late getting 
back into the market in 1958 and 1959, 
when U.S. stocks rose sharply, and they 
don't want to be caught napping again. 
¢ Uncertainties—Over-all. the foreign 
institutions share the befuddlement of 
U.S. investors, expressing concern over 
the same factors: (1) the long-term cf 
fect of greater government spending 
under the new Administration; (2) th« 
course that money managers will stecr 
to boost business while competing 
against high interest rates abroad; (3 
the seriousness of the current business 
slump 

This  wait-and-see attitude iS 
prompted by opposite forces—the slump 
of business and the fear of a new wave 
of inflation 

A new wave of inflation could lurc 
foreigners back into the market sooner 
than expected. Inflation-conscious Fu 
ropeans, so the reasoning goes, would 
be quick to buy rather than sell, to take 
idvantage of the bull market psvchology 
that goes along with inflation 


Wall St. Talks . .. 


. . . about gold, predic- 
tion of further decline in stock 
prices, offerings by SBICs, 
merger rumors. 


There was no renewal of the gold 
rush in London following Sen. John F. 
Kennedy’s election victory. London 
gold brokers said demand was brisk, but 
well below the levels of a couple of 
weeks ago. The price fluctuated just 
above $36 an oz., and was held down, 
according to brokers, by the Bank of 
England’s intervention 


Sidnev Fried of R. H. M. Associates, 
went out on a limb to predict that the 
1949-60 line in stock prices “will be 
broken on the downside” and_ that 
“high-flving speculative groups will 
suffer greviously.”” Fried thinks that 
blue chips and other stocks that have 
fallen from 25% to 50% mav decline 
further, but that the over-all drop in 
such groups will be more limited. 
Fried’s one note of cheer is that the 
drop “will set the stage for a new and 
far reaching advance,” but puts ne date 
on when it mght begin 


New public offerings by small busi- 
ness investment companies continue to 
run into tough going (BW —Oct.8’60, 
pl56). he books have vet to be closed 
on last week’s offering of 225,000 shares 
of Mid-States Business Capital Corp. 
by a svndicate headed by Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co. The shares, which werc 
offered at 11, are still trading in a syn- 
dicate market at 103 bid and 11 asked. 


The Federal Reserve is showing an 
unaccustomed flexibility in its effort to 
put a floor under short-term interest 
rates (page 169). According to govern- 
ment dealers, the Fed pumped nearly 
$300-million into the market during 
last week’s Treasurv refunding through 
repurchase agreements. Under this ar- 
rangement, dealers usually pav interest 
to the Fed at the same rate as the dis- 
count rate—now 3 But the Fed 
dropped its rate to 23%, encouraging 
the dealers to borrow from it rather 
than from other sources and eliminat- 
ing the need for the money managers 
to buy sccuritics in the open market, 
which would have driven prices up and 
vields down 


Studebaker-Packard and NAFI, which 
last weck were rumored to be talking 
merger but denied such a deal (BW 
Nov.5’60,p127), both turned up in 
merger talk again this week linked to 
the same company—American Machine 
& Foundry. AMI flatly denied both 


merger possibilities 
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take the fumble out of your filing 





file the Globe-Wernicke way 


The record you want in a hurry gets to your desk in seconds 
with Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets and Safeguard Filing 
System. You'll experience a world of difference when you 
see how efficiently Safeguard will streamline your filing oper 
ation. G/W systems speed finding, reduce costly errors, and 
lower your clerical costs. Your office personnel can learn 
these systems expertly in minutes. You'll never be at the 
mercy of a one-man system or a changing clerical staff. 


: _ Safeguard Systems 
_ | Five widely used Sys- 
tems available. Al- 
phabetic, Alphabetic 
Subject, Numeric Sub- 
ject, Numeric, and 
Geographic. Selective 
tab positions reduce 
filing motions. 





pansion without dis- 
“turbing arrangement. 












This new concept in record-keeping organization will pay 
you a handsome dividend over the years. At the same time, 
you'll enhance the appearance of your office with metal files 
of functional beauty and unusual durability. (Choose your 
favorite color in a G/W decorator finish.) Call your 
G/W dealer*. He'll be happy to show you 
all the advantages of keeping records ‘the 
Globe-Wernicke way.’ 


*Listed in Yellow Pages under ‘‘Office Furniture’ 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





















In the Markets 


Stock Market Erratic as Kennedy Wins; 
Many Brokers Say Rise Is in Prospect 


Wall Street’s initial reaction to the victory of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy was an erratic one with the Dow-Jones 
average closing above 602 after being down at 590 earlier 
in the day. Trading was not heavy and brokers said 
that most of their customers stayed on the sidelines, 
confused by the closeness of the vote and unsure about 
what the change in Washington will mean. 

Brokers do not expect any decisive movement in the 
market until Kennedy makes clear some of his appoint- 
ments—and intentions. But many thought that a rise 
is in prospect, particularly in defense issues and con- 
struction stocks, because of probable increases in govern- 
ment spending. As one broker said: “The notion that 
common stocks are a hedge against inflation will prob- 
ably ‘be popular again.” 

It’s doubtful, though, that the market will go off on 
a tear. While analysts say that money will probably 
be easier and that a Democratic Administration usually 
means increased profits for business, there’s little evi- 
dence of any inflationary symptoms and there is still 
a great deal of concern about the economic outlook. 
In fact, the one fear of some Wall Street men is that 
investor confidence, which has held fairly firm through- 
out the Eisenhower Administration, may begin to 
weaken. 


European Banks Active in Supplying 


U.S. Dollars to Borrowers 


A new and important foreign exchange market has 
developed in Europe since widespread currency converti- 
bility was introduced at the end of 1958. It is a market— 
estimated at more than $1-billion in size—among Euro 
pean banks and borrowers in U.S. dollars, the so-called 
“Eurodollar market.” Just how this market operates 
was spelled out by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in a study published this week. 

According to the New York Fed, Eurodollar trading 
originated with the desire of banks in Eastern Europe to 
hold dollar balances outside New York. The funds were 
placed in London and Paris; and in putting this money to 
work, the French and English banks were able to lend at 
less than prevailing U.S. rates. This helped to stimulate 
demand for E.urodollar financing. 

Meanwhile, two factors led to the development of a 
broad supply of Eurodollar funds: 

¢ Foreign holdings of U.S. dollars in U.S. banks, 
which is the basic source of supply, climbed sharply. 

¢ European banks were willing to pay interest on 
demand deposits, or on time deposits of very short 
maturity, which banks in the U.S. can’t do. 

As both supply and demand for Eurodollars devel- 


oped from commercial sources, European central banks 
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also became very active in the market. The New York 
Fed points out that European central banks deal exclu- 
sively in dollars to stabilize their own currencies. This, 
in turn, has led to an intricate system of checks and 
balances in which Eurodollars flow from one financial 
center to another, in response to shifts in foreign ex- 
change prices, as well as changes in interest rates. 

So far, the principal effect of the Eurodollar market 
has been to take business away from domestic U.S, 
banks in both loans and deposits. 


SEC Studies Suits Charging Mutual Funds 


With Paying Excessive Management Fees 


Securities & Exchange Commission Chmn. Edward 
N. Gadsby confirmed reports that the SEC is making 
a study of the rash of court actions charging that mutual 
funds are paying too much fot portfolio management. 
But he said the commission has not, as yet, determined 

“what action it will take, if any.’ 

According to Gadsby, the SEC instituted the study 
when it learned of the number of suits now pending. 
The total has been unofficially placed at about 50, includ- 
ing actions against many of the largest funds. 

These suits charge that management fees, usually one- 
half of 1% of assets a year, which mutual funds pay to 
their investment advisers, are excessive. ‘The plaintiffs 
also charge that because of interrelationships under 
which fund officials often serve as advisers and distribu- 
tors there’s little competition—which could cut costs— 
in the industry. 

Fund men maintain they are not worried about the 
suits, and insist the fees they pay are reasonable. They 
are annoyed at Gadsby, who they claim is largely re- 
sponsible for the suits because he has publicly ques- 
tioned the size of fees. Although the industry is con- 
fident that it will win, adverse rulings could mean a 
substantial cut in income of management companies. 


Bond Market Is Quiet After Election, 
But Dealers Expect Higher Prices Soon 


The bond market reacted quietly to the election news 
this week. ‘Trading volume was light, largely confined 
to “professional” swapping of bonds among the dealers. 
For the most part, bond prices were firmer, but there was 
no assurance that they would stay that way. “Indecisive 
is about the best way you can describe it,” was the com- 
ment from one dealer. 

However, bond dealers do expect higher bond prices 
and lower yields before too long. They reason that the 
Federal Reserve's push toward easier money eventually 
will mean a reduction in long-term interest rates. So 
far, this hasn’t happened because much of the impact 
of the Fed’s easing moves has been on country banks. 

At the same time, dealers expect short-term rates to 
stabilize at the present level of approximately 240% for 
90-day treasury bills. ‘he Fed they say, will work to 
keep money rates from falling lower, in order to stem 
the outflow of gold (page 169). 
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GULF... AND THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF PETROCHEMICALS 


IN ASTRONAUTICS... 


The avenues to outer space are paved 
with products from the earth’s rich 
natural resources. Today rocket pro- 
pellants get their thrust from petroleum 
hydrocarbons combined with liquid 
oxygen. And tomorrow from polysty- 
rene-butadiene polymers, butyl rubber, 
resins and nitroglycerin compositions. 
Heat-resistant phenolic plastics hurtle 
through the ionosphere as nose cones, 
rocket fins, body panels. And as man 
himself takes his first tentative steps 
into space, the need grows for high- 
temperature transparent plastics for 
use in cockpits, portholes and windows. 
Someday, the astronaut will be able to 
leave his ship in outer space, in a pres- 
sure suit of nylon and neoprene. 
Many of the answers to interplane- 
tary travel have been found through 
chemistry. Still hundreds more—per- 
haps thousands—must be found. If 
you have made this your challenge, 
Gulf would like to supply you with the 
pure, high quality petrochemicals you 
need. For further details, write Petro- 
chemicals Department Sales Office, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, 360 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 


Benzene « Cyclohexane - 
Ethylene - Ilsoocty! Alcohol « 
Propylene + Propylene 
Trimer and Tetramer - 
Sulfur + Toluene 
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what you pay for 4 
with Honeywell 800..? 





VOU 
GET 
MUCH 
MORE! 


The ability to do up to 
8 jobs simultaneously 











We say Honeywell 800 will process more data per dollar per working day than any high-speed electronic system 

now on any Office floor (or on any drawing board). We can afford to say this, because Honeywell 800 lets you process 

up to 8 jobs all at once. And we’re including big, company-size jobs like running off a payroll, scheduling produc- 

tion, controlling inventory, or preparing a complete sales analysis. Each job has its own program, too. No complicated 

system of priorities or costly super-program is needed. In a way, you get up to 8 individual computers to work with. 
You can see how this versatility (we call it Automatic Parallel 


Processing) cuts operating time and costs to the bone. To find out Honeywell 


more about this Automatic Parallel Processing and many other 


design “‘firsts’’ built into Honeywell 800, just write Minneapolis- H Plhtrouie Dati Prscessi ) 


Honeywell, Datamatic Division, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
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Weakness in the stock market now is adding momentum to yearend tax 
selling—the device for balancing capital gains and losses that smart 
investors use to lower their tax bills. 


If you’re out to take advantage of this device, take a closer look at the 
“wash sale rule.” In brief, it prevents you from making a quick tax sale, 
then buying back fast to reestablish your original market position. 


Here’s the general rule on tax selling: If you have a paper loss, you 
can sell, then use your actual loss to offset capital gains realized during the 
calendar year. If you don’t have capital gains, or your loss exceeds your 
gain, you also can use the loss to offset up to $1,000 of ordinary income 
from salary, dividends, etc. 


If you still have a loss, you can spread it over five succeeding years— 
using it to offset gains taken in the future. 


The wash sale rule limits your chance to hedge against any future 
upswing in the market. It says you can’t deduct a loss on a sale if you buy 
back stock in the same company within 30 days—and this means 30 days 
before and 30 days after the date of sale, with a total danger period of 61 
days. The rule also applies when you sell shares and buy stock warrants 
(options) covering the same company’s shares. 


If you sell 100 shares of XYZ stock on Nov. 15 at a loss of $1,000, the 
loss deduction would be disallowed if you had bought another 100 shares 
within 30 days. 


But there’s a silver lining here, frequently overlooked: Your tax-cost 
basis for the second 100 shares goes up—it’s the amount actually paid, plus 
the $1,000 loss that you couldn’t deduct. This means if you sell at a higher 
price some time later, your taxable profit is less. 


The bond market works somewhat differently. Usually you can buy 
back a different bond issue of the same company—or state or city govern- 
ment—without losing your loss deduction. When you discuss this with 
your broker, he may refer to a list of “equivalent” stocks in which you can 
deal freely without running afoul. 


In any case: If you buy back fewer shares of stock in a wash deal than 
you have sold, then you lose only the proportionate part of your loss 
deduction. 


Even with these rules, don’t underestimate the benefits from tax selling. 


Say you’re in the 59% income tax bracket ($44,000 to $52,000 for a 
married man filing a joint return). Early this year you had actual capital 
gains of $25,000. And because of the market decline you now have 
unrealized paper losses of $30,000. 


If you sell enough of your stock to offset $26,000 of these losses, you 
can save $6,840 in taxes—you save a 25% capital gains tax on your $25,000 
gain, or $6,250, plus your offset of $1,000 of ordinary income, or $590. 


With the holidays approaching, you may be giving some thought to 
replenishing your wine cellar. 


If you’re looking for good French wines, top experts like Frank Schoon- 
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maker suggest the 1952, 1953, and 1955 vintages. A quick guide: 1952, 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, Rhone; 1953, Bordeaux, Burgundy, Rhine, Moselle; 
1955, Bordeaux, Burgundy, Rhone. 


You can stock up now on the excellent 1959 vintages—though they 
won’t be ideal for drinking for three or four more years. Last year’s white 
wines become available soon, with red wines expected here in about a year. 
In an appraisal published by New York’s Sherry Wine & Spirits Co., Inc., 
Schoonmaker praises the 1959 vintage as the best in 30 years, particularly 
the reds of Burgundy. 


You might also want to store 1957s, which may “conceivably surpass, 
with time, the presently more attractive 1959s.” Schoonmaker also sees 
the 1958 vintage of white Burgundies as a good bet. 


Wine experts generally agree that most of the new 1960 vintage is dis- 
appointing compared to last year’s. But Alexis Lichine, wine merchant and 
consultant, points out that wines from the better chateaux of Bordeaux 
will be “very good.” Schoonmaker describes the 1960 red Burgundies and 
white Bordeaux as mediocre, but credits the red Bordeaux and white Bur- 
gundies with more quality. 


Two developments in the shaping of contact lenses promise increased 
vision and comfort (BW—Jul.19’58,p101): 


New non-round (rectangular, triangular, crescent) forms help keep 
lenses in position, are almost tailormade for the eye. For those troubled by 
astigmatism (a common eye ailment preventing light rays from proper 
focusing), a wrap-around lens conforms closely to uneven curvatures. This 
custom-fitting prevents rotation of the lens. 


Omnibus: Private planes using control-tower airports soon may be 
required by the Federal Aviation Agency to equip with two-way radios... 
A pair of superior guides for gourmets are available—Great Restaurants of 
America, by Ted Patrick and Silas Spitzer, details 103 establishments from 
The Brussels in New York to Perino’s on Wilshire Boulevard (Lippincott, 
$10); and there’s a lush tour of Italian kitchens called See Rome and Eat— 
you can discover such cooking secrets as Capriccio’s cannelloni with veal 
and ham filling, by Bevérly Pepper (Doubleday, $6.95) . . . If your house is 
contemporary, and you want a piano that won’t jar the decor, check on the 
modernistic, pedestal-mounted design by Denmark’s Andreas Christenson 
($4,900), or Bosendorfer of Austria’s sleek ebony grand ($8,500) . . . Inter- 
ested in skin diving? The Underwater Society of America says there are 
531 U.S. diving clubs, with many members over 50 years old, especially in 
south Florida and Caribbean waters; and there’s a 45-minute recording of 
instructions if you’re a complete novice (write USA, P.O. Box 724, Sta. A, 
Champaign, Ill.) . . . Executives who need to relax can get some pointers 
from Dr. Peter J. Steincrohn’s new book, Mr. Executive: Keep Well—Live 
Longer (Frederick Fell, $4.95). 


Winter sports: Skiing by Ollie Polasek is an instruction course, complete 
with diagrams and photographs, that takes you from your first kerplunk 
on the slopes through the subtleties of “wedeln” for skilled skiers (Barnes, 
$3.95). The Cavalcade of Basketball dribbles chronologically through the 
history of the sport—from 1890 to Wilt (the Stilt) Chamberlain, by Alexander 
M. Weyand (Macmillan, $5). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 12, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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and how do Kobertuhaw controls 


give them the touch of 


In these famous hands, the awkward 
bulk of a pigskin becomes an accu- 
rately guided missile. Forward pass- 
ing magic has made their owner 
the most highly paid player in the 
Western Conference. 


Yet even off the gridiron, these hands 
have a touch of everyday magic which 
they share with yours. For around the 
clock, and in almost all activities, 
Robertshaw Controls help modern 
Americans perform everyday mira- 
cles. They’re miracles that make life 
easier and more comfortable, safer 
and more productive in this dawning 
age of automation. 





everyday magic? 


AT HOME AS ON THE GRIDIRON, the 
Famous Hands possess “remote control.” 
They tune the TV from across the room .. . 
for a special time-delay bellows assembly 
makes such channel changing possible. And 
of course it’s a Robertshaw control, from the 
company’s Bridgeport Thermostat Division. 


To check your identification of these 
famous hands see page 188. 
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ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia * Eight 
U. S. Divisions ¢ Subsidiaries or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 
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Controller Makes Bid 





For a Bigger Job 


Che glamor associated with the auto 
mation of industrial processes (BW 
Nov.5'60,p50) has obscured the subtle 
change that the electronic computer has 
ilready effected in business manage 
ment in its application as an ofhce 
tool 

With its prodigious digestive capacity 
for figures, the computer has accelerated 
the emergence of the corporate control 
executive as a kev man in the decision 
making process. Certainly in a growing 
uumber of companies the controller's 
office is the information-intelligence 
center of the business. It's no exaggera 
tion of the controller's new stature to 
say that in some corporations he is the 
one man on the management team who 
may know more about the business 
than the president 

lhis metamorphosis got its first real 
push with the advent of the more pedes 
trian forms of integrated data processing 
in the decade of the 50s. The prog 
ress it has made was evident in the 
wenda of the annual conference of the 
Controllers Institute of America, which 
was just held in San Francisco 
¢ Widening Horizon—Usually when 
controllers get together, the buzz in the 
lobbies and the solemn pronounce 
ments im the meeting rooms revol 
ibout such parochial matters as inven 
torv control, cost accounting, budgeting 
techniques, and market forecasting 

Shop talk figured prominently, of 
uurse, in the discussions of the 600 
CIA members at San Francisco. But 
the widening horizon of the controller 
was apparent in the topics that domi 
nated the rest of the program: the space 
ize, the impact of foreign political and 
economic development on American 
business, the broad economic outlook, 


the simmering controversy over aca 
demic preparation for careers in busi 
ness 


|. What’s in a Name? 


Ihe rule of the controller in business 
is shrouded in mvster\ It’s obvious to 
invbody who sees the title buried in 
the list of corporate officers that he is 
outranked by the president and often a 
whole squad of vice-presidents 


What, then, does he control? In 
terms of line authoritv, the answer 1s, 
very little. Basically, he performs a staff 


} 


service of marshalling, analyzing, and 


nterpreting vast amounts of signincant 
lat + 


i tO guide his COMpany $ rar s1lOnS nM 
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the whole arena of free private enter- 
prise. Frequently you see his title 
coupled with that of vice-president, or 
treasurer; or his controllership may be 
masked under the title of vice-president 
of finance. When that happens, it’s a 
pretty reliable sign that he has already 
distinguished himself by demonstrating 
a comprehensive grasp of the business 
panorama 
e Misnomer—1l'0 the extent that he 
doesn’t really control, the title is a 
misnomer, and corporations haven't 
helped to clarify his function by thei 
persistent misspelling of the word as 
comptroller, causing people to ask, 
“What's the difference?” 

Ihere’s no difference Comptrollet 
is fractured French that _— survives 


primarily because the misspelling got 
locked into the language of corporat 
charters, and changing it would involve 


enormous complications. ‘The control- 
ler is commonly an officer of a corpora- 
tion, so described in its charter, and as 
such is as much a part of management 
is the vice-presidents and other officers. 

James L. Peirce, vice-president and 
controller of A. B. Dick Co., is particu- 


larly critical of published statements 
which assert that a controller has “pre 
pared a report for management I his 
leaves the erroneous implication SAVS 
Peirce, “that management is something 
ipart to which the controller merel; 
reports 

¢ Revised Definition—In it wn SiX- 
point concept of controllership — the 


CIA met this problem head-on Lhe 
CIA has gone to some lengths to define 
controllership, not only for clarification, 
but also to establish qualifications for 
membership in its professional manag¢ 
ment society. In 1949, it described the 
function in part as “to establish, co 
ordinate, and maintain, through author- 
ized management, an integrated plan for 
the control of operations.” 

Now amended, this part of the de- 
scription reads: “to establish, coordinate, 
and administer, as an integral part of 
management, an adequate plan for the 
control of operations.” 

his was no mere self-aggrandizement 
on the part of the controllers who, with 
their preponderance of backgrounds in 
iccountancy, are by nature and training 
reserved, some to the point of diffidence. 
It was acceptance of the larger role they 


7 


ire called upon to play im an econom 
where the growing pressures of com 
petition put a fat premium = on the 








G. L. PHILLIPPE, 


yeneral Electric’s con- 


troller, aids planning of 104 departments. 





R. A. YODER, Detroit Steel Corp. finance 
V.-P., is board chairman. 





W. C. PIEPER is controller of Overseas 
Division of Cleveland’s M. A. Hanna Co. 
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L. C. GUEST, JR., is vice-president and 


controller, General Telephone & Electronics. 


D. E. BROWNE, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s 


finance V.-P. is a former president of CIA. 


BUSINESS education panel at recent meeting of Controllers Institute of America featured 
(front to rear) Bristol Laboratories’ H. C. Todt, Ford Foundation’s T. H. Carroll, Stanford W.R. THOMAS is director and finance 
University’s D. I. McFadden, and Northwestern University’s Richard Donham. V.-P. of Cutter Laboratories. Berkeley, Calif. 
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Move by Wheaten 


You and your family will appreciate a safe, carefree 
move by Wheaton Van Lines. Next time you move, 
call your dependable Wheaton agent. 






Your 
Wheaton 
agent also 
moves trade 
show displays 
and exhibits 
electronic 
devices, 
office 
equipment 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING — 50 STATES 
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4 Pat a wiry be . m ore 
FACT: 


The booming Ohio River —one of 
Ohio’s two seacoasts — carries more 


freight than the Panama Canal. 


FAC 


ON PLANT SITES 






OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TS 


AND INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 


OHIO 


Koder M. Collison, Director 


STATE OF OHIO + DEPARTMENT OF 


INDUSTRIAL AND 


ECONOMIC 


DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. B * 700 Bryden Road, 


Vana cpicnui 


Columbus 15, Ohio 








speed, reliability, and ingenuity of their 
analvtical powers 


It’s significant that in the past few 
vears the institute has added a seventh 
point to its concept of control! rship 


‘To continuously appraise economic 
and social forces, and government in 
fluences, and interpret their effect upon 
the business.” 
¢ No Glorified Accountant—The image 
implicit in these enlargements of the 
controller's concept of himself contrasts 
sharply with the uninformed view of 
him as a glorified accountant, an auditor 
in a Brooks Bros. suit It’s tru of 
course, that not all controllers operat 
on the same broad stage: and it’s true 
also that some Surpass in stature the 
image projected by the CIA 

Phe ‘adequate plan for the control 
of operations” that the institute has in 
mind extends to such areas as profit 
planning, capital spending and financ 
ing eugene sales forecasts, expens 
budgets. and ¢ 
procedures to m on the work 


st standards, along with 


In his more familiar role, the con- 
troller measures oper tine 
against the standards 
plan. IHlis success here depends on thi 
vitality of the accounting svstem that’s 
built to his specifications. If the svstem 
vield the kind of analvses that 


will enable tl 


performance 
cT¢ ited by his 


coesn t 


e operating managers with 
his help to spot weaknesse ind Oppo! 
tunities for improvement, the controlk 
isn’t doing his job 

What the 
weakness he turns up in, sav, the manu 
facturing department is something else. 

Administratively he is limited—his duty 

is to call the attention of top manage 
ment to the weakness. He has no 
powcr, as controller, to order remedies 

In practice, though, the controller is 

; 4 


ilso expected te | 


ontroller can do about the 


nsult with all levels 
of management rat he usually has no 
hesitation about pointing out the weak 
ness to the manufacturing superintend 


ent. It would be an obtuse manag 


indeed, who would then wait for th: 
roof to fall in before taking corrective 


action. 


ll. Men at Work 


Mlustrative if not typical of a con- 
troller’s setup and scope is that of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, whos« 
controller, Wilson K. Minor, presided 
at a recent CIA session on management 
planning and control. Minor, a veteran 
of 35 vears service at Standard, is an 
officer of the corporation with a staff 
of 200 emplovees. He reports to Elmer 
R. Peterson, vice-president of finance, 
and through him to R. Gwin Follis, 
board chairman 
e Brain Trust—Minor has an assistant 
controller responsible for all corpora 
tion accounting policy and practice, in 


cluding financial forecasts and 


ill ilvses, 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Manufacturers Trust Company has more offices...to help 
you do business in the city...than any other New York bank. 


Also 2207 correspondent banks throughout the United States ¢ Representative offices 


in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Rome and Tokyo, and correspondent banks in 153 countries. 














WHY CHECKER BUILT 
A CAR THAT WILL GO 
200,000 MILES 


People wanted it. Corporations asked for it 
Not everyone some still want fancy chrome 
and sweeping fins. This is the no-nonsense car 
developed from the world-famous Checker taxi 

proven over billions of miles of pay-load 
usage. Ever watch a taxi work? Checker is 
rugged! There are more heavy-duty parts in a 
Checker more welding more step-by-step 
inspections - More custom craftsmanship 
Checker doesn't grind out thousands of cars a 
day. Doors are high and wide. Wear your hat 
You can't trip over the driveshaft hump 
There’s no hump. Checker’s floor is FLAT 
Safety? The superstructure is a double wall of 
thick steel. Checker’s X-frame is virtually 
shock- proof . built to take it. Ever watch a 
taxi in a traffic tangle? 

For some, Checker meets the need for an 
all-around family car or station wagon...a 
reliable, comfortable vehicle that's built to out 
last the Jones’ new chromed monster. For 
business people who need ‘‘purpose-built’’ 
company fleet cars that will last 200,000 
miles, the Checker is exactly right. Want to 
know more? Write 


CHECKER MOTORS CORP. 
DEPT.8B, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


step up efficiency 
—and profit! 


See how others have done it! 


Call your 
electrical contractor 


or send for free booklet, 
“The Big Difference” 


NATIONAL WIRING BUREAU _ BW-1112 
155 East 44 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

I want to see how others have modernized 
through better use of electricity. Please send 
free copy of “The Big Difference.” 





Name 





Firm Name 





Type of Business 
Address 
City Zone. State __.» 
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and financial, operating, and statistical 
statements 

Another assistant controller is con 
cerned with salary administration and 
payroll accounting, with organization 
ind methods research for the control 
ler’s staff, and with management of 
Standard’s electronic computer center, 
established in 1957 

Howard W. Crandall, manager of 
the computing center, broke the news 
to the controllers last week that Socal 
a leader in the use of the electronic 
marvel, now has a_ new solid stat 
computer that, besides speeding up 
day-to-day statistical analvsis, moves the 
company a long step nearer automatic 
control of its most complex refining 
processes (BW -Nov.5’60,p50 

Minor has a general auditor whos 
staff ranges across the whole family of 
subsidiary and affliated companies and 
coordinates internal audits with thos 
of the public accountants who certify 
the accuracy of the corporation’s finan 
cial reports. 

Then, tucked away in a corner, Minor 
has an analytical division with a staff 
of 12 people headed by a Ph.D in 
chemical engineering and including a 
petroleum engineer and a geological en- 
gineer along with accountants. In a 
large, integrated oil company deeply 
involved in petrochemicals and in both 
foreign and domestic exploration, pro- 
duction, manufacturing, marketing, and 
transportation, it makes a lot of sense to 
look to the scientists and technologists 
for help in many nonscientific phases 
of the business. 

In the interdisciplinary approach to 
analysis of operations, however, you 
find one key to the expanding role of 
controllership in business. 

Nobody would question that Minor 
or a hundred like him in other corpo 
rations—is, as the institute puts it, an 
“integral part of management.” 
¢ Medley of Titles—The CIA, in it 
continuing effort to pinpoint the identi 
fication of the controller, polled its 
5.200 members a few weeks ago. Onl 
46% of the 4,700 active members had 
titles in which the word controller ap 
peared, alone or in conjunction with 
another. The rest included 135 pres 
dents or board chairmen, 110 executiv« 
vice-presidents or finance committe 
chairmen, 200 finance vice-presidents, 
509 other kinds of vice-presidents, and 
almost 700 treasurers 

It’s hard to detect a pattern in tl 
conglomeration of titles, and just as 
hard to draw a parallel between men 
of equal rank in companies of equiva 
lent size. One thing is clear, though 
(he controller is a potent candidat 
for promotion to positions of broader 
executive responsibility 

Gerald L. Phillippe is th 
ecutive of General Electric Co. His ju 
isdiction encompasses the planning and 


ontrol CX 





4) 


the measuren if I t t + 
operating departments of th lant . 
enterprise, each with its own it 


< I d] 
officer; vet his title, like that of Wilson 
Minor at Standard of California 
simply controll 

By contrast, Leon C. Guest 
troller of General Telephone & | 
tronics Corp e-presi 
And Dudley E. Browne, the cont: 
ecutive at Lockhee An me % 
wears the title ce-presi 
Both of thes mmpanies have dis , 
controllers reporting to d mm man 
agers; but both Browne and Guest | 
responsible for selecting the di 
controllers 

At Detroit Steel Corp., according to 
Roger A. Yoder, vice-president, finan 
the controller and treasurer are regarded 
as the opposite ingles at the base of 
triangle that heads up t vice-pré 
dent at the policy level 

Ihe disparity of title and function 

more apparent than real, and it pro 
ably springs from the differences in 
size, complexity, and nature of the in- 
dividual William R 
Thomas, vice-president, finance of 
Cutter Laboratories, puts it this way 
“The big difference is that some of us, 
like myself, are working with fewer 
digits.” 
e The Individual Touch—As in am 
other profession, much depends on what 
the individual controller sees in, and 
puts into, his job. A. B. Dick’s Jame 
Peirce, an articulate advocate of the ex- 
panded role, counsels the controllers to 
“think as management” rather than as 
iccountants 


Vel 


businesses 


“We must relinquish the charms of 
the accounting science ‘avs Peirce, 
‘and discipline our thinking toward the 
management scicn We must reject 
operating dutics, which would ad 
terate the high work awaiting us 

The institute undertook a sur 
the membership last ir and came 
with somewhat th ni mnclu 
The survey report not that cont 
lership “offers th pporunity to b 
constructive an influential f 
in the general management of bu 
ness,” and add 

“The extent t hic] 
ty is develop lepend 
individual conti xecut id h 
cept of his job 

An irreverent ed t ynned down 
the definition of th it to th 
umused satisfaction of the men at th 
San Francisco meeting. Said Richard 
Donham, free-wheeling dean of North 
western Universit busin h 
during spirited debat » busin 
cation 

“The control] f mw who kn 
what he’s doing d who knows what 
the other fellov doing, but ha | 
devil of a tim ig thing 


it.” END 
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What seals in the goodness? 
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AVISCO CELLOPHANE 


Here’s how: Cellophane is much more than a 
sparkling, transparent wrap that adds sales appeal. 
The film itself and the consistent, secure sealing it 
provides make it unmatched for locking in aroma 
and flavor and maintaining vitally important mois- 
ture control. What’s more, cellophane 
never permits contamination by odors 
from other products (such as soap) that 
might also be in the customer’s shopping 
bag. Remember, too, the initial cost of 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION 
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cellophane is low. But even more important is a 
its consistency of quality, gauge and yield —and its 
trouble-free performance on wrapping machines. It 
feeds and forms perfectly because it’s rigid and 
static-free. And it heat seals quickly and securely 
over a wide temperature range. Let us 
prove to you how Avisco cellophane, plain 
or printed, will answer your requirements 
better and more economically than any 
other packaging material. 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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W herever 


power lives... 


it takes specialists to keep it alive | 


... Specialists with the technical knowledge 
and practical know-how so necessary to the 
exacting business of safeguarding power 
equipment. Hartford Steam Boiler’s nation 
wide organization includes more than 600 
qualified and experienced field inspectors, 
with engineers, special agents, underwriters, 
claims people—all prepared to help you pro 
tect your plant against loss by accident to 


\ your boilers, pressure vessels, turbines, en 


gines, electrical and refrigerating equip 
ment. When your boiler and machinery in- | 
surance is with Hartford Steam Boiler you = 
can be sure you have the best. 


Since 1866, the insuring and safeguarding of 


power equipment has been our only business. | 
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Remember, INSPECTION 
is t:bundebuctee 5 & is our middle name 
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Managers Go for Work-and-Study 


Northeastern University course for middle manage- 


ment gives men one week of classes, then three weeks back 


on their regular jobs. It’s more practical that way. 


In the quiet Massachusetts town of 
Andover, beneath the towers of Phillips 
Academy, 27 businessmen are taking 
one week out of every four from their 
regular jobs, over a period of six months, 
to attend a new cooperative middle- 
management course (pictures) spon 
sored by Northeastern University. 

It might be like any other manage- 
ment course except that, instead of 
following an uninterrupted curriculum 
away from their jobs, as in most univer- 
sity programs, the men go back and 
forth between the ivory tower and the 
grindstone, constantly measuring one 
against the other. 

This chance to compare and apply is 
a bonus. Initially, the cooperative for- 
mat was adopted to mect the needs of 
companies that can’t spare a middle- 
management man for months at a time 
Northeastern University, largest cooper- 
ative (work-and-study plan) school in 
the country, was the natural parent of 
such a co-op program. But what first 
prompted the new course was not so 
much its format as the feeling that 
middle management’s needs were not 
being met by existing programs. 
¢ Businessmen’s Idea—It started more 
than a vear ago when Paul J. Erickson, 
director of Northeastern’s management 
development program, and his assistant, 
Bernard P. Goldsmith, were still full- 
time businessmen, doing a little teach- 
ing on the side at the Northeastern Uni- 


versity 
business 


Graduate School program in 
administration. Erickson was 
then assistant treasurer at Fulham Bros., 
Inc., Boston fish processors, and Gold- 
smith was manager of quality control 
for two divisions at Raytheon Co., 
Waltham, Mass 

Erickson and Goldsmith were curious 
about how well their program met the 
needs of their students. The more they 
talked to industry men, savs Erickson, 
“the more we found a general disen- 
chantment existing courses foI 
middle management. Too many are 
wholly speculative, according to the 
businessmen we interviewed. <A 
gram was needed that could provide a 
man with an answer to his boss’ ques 
tion: “What did 
day?’ ” 

“Time and again,” adds Goldsmith, 
“we ran across dissatisfaction with the 
blue-sky approach. We felt it was pos- 
sible to develop more professional skills 
for dav-to-day functions.” 

“Then, too, what has happened to 
the old concept of profitability,” 
Erickson. “As one businessman put it, 
the trend has been to make profits 
seems like a sin. There have been so 
many lush years up to now that hard- 
headed has lost some of its 
emphasis.” 
¢ Matter of Time—Probably the great- 
est single drawback to existing courses, 
businessmen said, was that only large 


with 


pro- 


vou do for me to- 


Says 


business 


CLASS in Continuity of a Business Through Profit listens to its professor, Erwin Schell, 


one of the original planners of Northeastern’s work-and-study curriculum. 
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ON ANDOVER campus, Director Erickson 
(right) walks with Prof. Spencer. 
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DISCUSSION continues over luncheon tables at the Andover Inn, which is on Phillips 


Academy grounds. 


companies could afford t Dal m 
for months at a 
Northeastern 


time 


s course makes it unnec 


essary to replace a man. It avoids organ 
tional disruption, and the cost 
minimized The mmpan bill 
$2,000 for tuition, books, room im 
board, plus travel expenses 
One executive who enrolled a man 
t ourse is Charles C. Carev, pr 
ent of General Radio (¢ in West 


Mass., 


idvisor 


Concord ind a member of th 


rogram § board 

We still send men to the Harvar 
ind Sloan program he 1 ini 
fine for staft 


vho 


the i! 


ill thos 


members, espe 


want to specialize, bu 


not for line members. In line function 
] 

t ilwa the man vou want to senc 

the most that vou can least spare. With 


mall company such General Radi 
bout 850 emplove W in send 

in to Northeastern urse and, for 
ill practical purpose msider him t 
pe on a week vacation 

Or take the ise of Laboratory for 
Klectronics, Inc., in Boston, which ha 
ore than tripled its emplovees (from 
00 to 2,500) in the last three vea 
Our biggest problem peopl 7h 
i 1). Campbell, vice-president and 
treasurer Wi n't possibly spare 
middle-management man for a 1] 3-we« 
ours 
¢ Drawing Widely—Most of th 
panies represented in_ th oup ar 
from New England: like most large 


urban universities, Northeastern concen 
trat n meeting regional need Hlow 
ever, th ourse ha lrawn students 
m as fa wa is Chicag U.S 
Rubber ¢ Ak Babcock & Wil 
x ¢ Baltimore (Baught & Son 

( New York (Rac Corp. of An 

id West Vir Fast 


With only a week in each session, students pack a lot into their time. 


sents a varietv of background. Not 
erv member of the faculty appears 
every week of the program; cach comes 
only at the time for his block of study 
Ihis has made it possible for North 
eastern to cover more facets of manag 
ment more deeply, as well as to gathe 
in elite group of teachers who woul 
not be available on a full-timx 

The roster can cover both pract 
nd theoretical subjects and it includ 
manv of the best-known names in th 
management study field: Chris Arg 
of Yale pecialist in human relation 
Peter F. Drucker of N \ Un 

t scr. on. busin T 
management organization Bills | 
Goetz of MIT msultant in tl h 
of production management; Richa S 
Meriam of Harvard’s Busin School 
vhose specialtv is busines im 
Wilham H Nhiernvh ind Niyron J 
Spence ¥f Northeastern and Ha B 
I’rnst of 


lufts Universiti ( wom 
Bernard J. Muller-Thyvm of ¢ uml 
nd Erwin H. Schell 

ment specialists 


¢ Progression—The faculty v | 


te over specihc topics in broad area 
of stud The first wecks of t l urs¢ 
for example, concentrate on functional 
ireas of business: production, finar 
marketing, and control. As th 
moves along, the emphasi hifted 
to problems that cut across functional 
lines—for example, Meriam’s session on 
business policy or Miernvk on 
industrv forecasting. Finally pon 
bility for long-term lanning 
liscussed 

1 maintain continuit nth 
urriculm, Muller-Vhyn ind Sch 
vere retained as consultants Muller 
Thvm was suggested bv the taff of 
Case Institute of Technology in Cleve 
jiand, which tried a similar progr 
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FIRST for 10 Years 
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why? 


Why was Indiana first among all major 
industrial states in per-capita construc- 
tion for the 1950-1959 decade? 

Why was Indiana first among ail states 
in per-capita construction for 9 of those 
10 years (and 58% ahead of the runner- 
up state in the past 4 years)? 

Why did Indiana have nearly 3 times 
its per-capita share of new construction 
in those 10 years (6.9% of total U.S. con- 
struction with only 2.5% of total U.S. 
population)? 

Why was Indiana’s portion of total 
U.S. construction over 3) times as great 
(6.9%) as the average for all other states 
(1.9%)? 


] Figures from Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of Co 


Mail Coupon Today 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


*“‘Why So Much Industry Prefers to 
Locate in Debt-Free Indiana”’ 


i RE Ly Boe HRY 


because... 


Indiana Has No State Debt! Indiana’s 
Constitution forbids bonded state debt. 
Our new industries can’t be billed for 
yesterday’s obligations! 


Only One Indiana Tax-Rate Increase 
in 28 Years! No corporation tax! No 
manufacturer’s tax! No sales or value- 
added tax! No net-worth or penalty tax! 
No “use” or “‘nuisance”’ tax! 


Indiana Is the Center of Everything: 
manufacturing and marketing center, 
population and warehousing center, 
shipping and distribution center! 
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DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
333-B, STATE HOUSE 
NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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| Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 
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SHIO/NIERIS 


*Tripled its size in 10 years! 
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Packaging 
Ana 
Research 
Know-how 
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STONE CONTAINER Corporation 
4200 West 42nd Place «+ Chicago 32, illinois 


WE Talvhe- toh dig -1ameoh mona-t- haha -Meol-on t- Tel lale Mlamel-lol-1asler- lac 


Corrugated Container Plants: Chicago and North 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia; Detroit; Mansfield, Ohio; 
South Bend 

Folding Carton, Set-up Box Plants: Chicago, two 
plants; Detroit; Cincinnati; South Bend « Fibre Cans: 
Chicago + Paper Tags: South Bend + Boxboard 
Mills: Franklin and Coshocton, Ohio; Mobile, Ala 
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IN NEW MEXICO 


Nucleus of the Booming Southwest 
Here is your man on the 
spot. Familiar with the laby- 
rinth of local and state gov- 
ernment, widely connected 


n business circles. He knows 


New Mex Activities in 
lude econorm feasibil ty 
studies, corporate public re 


ations, executive search and 
management services for 
ead ng orporations. For 
background and references 


N Jack Wentworth, President 
C WIANTIC CORPORATION 


118 Simms Bidg Albuquerque 





On Page 177 
you saw the famous hands of 

JOHNNY UNITAS 
On the football field, 
the Baltimore Colts’ 
spectacular quarter 
back has a built 
in mental thermostat 
that keeps him icy 
cool during the hot 
test action. Off the 
field, thermostats 
and other controls 
from Robertshaw 
give the touch of 
everyday magic to 
his life and yours 


Robertshaw fulton Controls Co p4 
Executive Offices: Richmond 19. Va ®. 


























YOUR POSTMASTER SUGGESTS: 


| 


For faster and more efficient postal service 


Learn the “A.B.C.’s” of good mailing habits! 


A postal delivery zone number helps speed your mail! 
B certain to include your return address on all letters and packages! 


C that the delivery address is correct and complete! 


and 


MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY—IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 
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est criti t nanagem 


TO 
grams, V. R. Herterick, pre t of 
the Carr Fastener Co. Div. of United 
Carr Fastener Cor n Cambridge. ha 
become a member of Northeastern’s ad 
visory board for the program. He says 
“I’ve always been terrifically skeptical 
about middle-management u In 
fact, I still ha slight rvations a 
to whether management can be taught 
it all. But if any u will d m 
g od, it will pI bablwy | this or 

“Manv cours« ret off into high 
sounding theor ntinues Herterick 
“They give the man a feeling of having 
had an exhilarating experience but don’t 
PIVC him a han t take vhat he’s 
been taught | te it to | iob 
This time ther eems fo be an imme 
diate connection tween th nan’s 
job and what he’s taught. I’ve been 
won over by the possibilities the course 
has of achievin Ir goal N ve'll 
wait and 

That’s p the attituc f oth 
schools that at vatching the ) l 


dev ¢ lop 


Management Course 
Cues Investment Bankers 


Last N Yor rroup of 67 
investment bankers finished up the third 
two-dai 1 t cesigned to 
teach them t D] the latest manage 
ment meth to th ition 
The cou billed the first in the in- 


dustrv. was spon d bv the New } 
group of the Investment Bankers Assn 
of Amer 


The comp that plunked down 
$350 ich for the prog ncluded 
most of the biggest in tment banking 
houses in New Yorl Th tudents,’ 
both from. th New Y¥ \ ind 
branch office n Washington, D. ¢ 
Baltimore. Chicag nd Quebec nged 
from pel l ] lage! t nanaging 
partner 

The cour ce of ectures 
consultant banking executi ind 
1 Serie f small grou minars f 
swapping information an ebating dit 
ferent lution t I lem n 1S¢ 
stud Ch | ! vn 
into th C lng 1 
organizing t nd 
directing an rcdinating 

In conjunct th tl th 
Education ( mitt of the Invest 
ment Bankers A rv n 
Investment rganizatior Th 
sults C1 t that fl 
proble f ir ch t 
command \ 1) 

Phere partners het went 
report t liferent. ‘| 
ire 20 bo In neral, f 
scemed to real the pi I that this 
kind of situat put tbordin 
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pipe LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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for your 


=| FREE 
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O? pace 
BUYING GUIDE 


helps you get the most 
for your 
steel equipment dollars 





e New 92-page catalog illustrates and 
describes LYON’s diversified line of 
steel equipment... over 1500 items for 
Business, Industry and Institutions. 
: There’s a Lyon dealer as near as your 











| SS Tr = telephone. 
— LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 





gE General Offices: 1110 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill._—York, Pa.—Los Angeles 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities a 


“s STEEL EQUIPMENT 


THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 
IT’S FREE! 




















Century motors provide continuous 
operation for oven conveyor 


Eight Century 2-horsepower, squirrel-cage, totally- 
enclosed-fan-cooled motors accelerate materials onto an 
8-deck feed-in conveyor at precise feed-in speeds. 

At the end of this conveyor system is an oven. Mate- 
rials must enter this oven at continuous speeds, and 
materials must be delivered to the oven constantly 
during each plant shift. A comparable 8-deck conveyor 
system is at the other end of the oven to remove the 
baked materials for cooling and stacking. 


These eight Century motors assure the continuous 
flow operation pictured here. Top-quality Century 
motors provide the dependability required for long 
hours of stop-start operation. 

Your Century sales and application engineer, a full- 
time motor specialist, can help you choose the right 
motor for your needs from Century’s full line of from 
1/20 to 400-horsepower motors. Just contact him or 


your authorized Century motor distributor. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COmrAty 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock F 
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Crackdown on Shady Truckers 


@ ICC and its licensed trucking lines are stepping 


up their drive to put “gray area” operators out of business. 


An allegedly illegal shippers’ association is now under fire. 


@ Chances of making a fast buck without being 
caught have been an increasing temptation to a man who 


owns a truck, and new subterfuges have been invented. 


@ Legitimate truckers complain that shady com- 


petitors skim the cream off the business, leaving them with 


the obligations but not the profits of common carriers. 


Depending on the outcome of an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing, Seymour Silverman, an _ affable 
voung businessman of Chicago and 
Miami, will be tabbed as cither a 
noble benefactor of small merchants 
or as the ex-operator of an_ illegal 
shippers’ association, 

The distinction can make a world 
of difference not only to him and hun- 
Ureds of associations similar to his but 
also to shippers, freight forwarders, 
and regulated truckers all over the 
country. 

ICC’s action against Silverman is one 
of a series of “landmark cases designed 
to spell out broad, general rules which 
distinguish abuses of private and ex- 
empt operations from those which 
are bona fide,” according to Commis- 
sioner Laurence K. Walrath. 

What the commission is fighting 

is the burgeoning of transportation that 
is neither legitimate private carnage 
nor a regulated for-hire operation, it 
is transportation existing in the “gray 
area” between the two. 
e Rules of the Road—Under the law, 
the hauling of farm produce and the 
operations of private truck fleets and 
nonprofit shipping associations are ex- 
empt from federal control. Common 
carriers, on the other hand, must have 
a license from ICC before thev can 
operate in interstate commerce. 

Common carriers must submit to 
federal control over the commoditics 
they can haul, the rates they charge, 
and the geographic areas in which they 
operate. Thev must offer their services 
to the public, provide regular schedules 
in most instances, publish their rates, 
and adhere to federal rules on mainte- 
nance and insurance. Their most preci- 
ous possession is their ICC license to 
operate. 

However, some operators engage in 
for-hire hauling without bothering to 
obtain a license. This ““gray area’’ 
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trucking is siphoning off an estimated 
11.2-billion ton-miles of traffic annually 
from regulated carriers, according to 
ICC’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
& Statistics. That’s about 44% of total 
intercity ton-miles of private and _for- 
hire truckers 
e Rate-Cutters—Because these “grav” 
operators don’t comply with ICC rules, 
thev are able to charge substantially 
lower rates : 

“We 


long ago, 


went after some freight not 
reports William Oelschlaget 
of Chicago Express, Inc., a regulated 
common carrier, “and we discovered it 
was being handled bv one of these 
guys at $1.14 per cwt. cheaper than we 
could do it. The only wav he could do 
this is by disregarding the Interstate 
Commerce Act. He doesn’t have the 


maintenance, insurance, safetv stand 
ards, personnel requirements, OI 
terminal facilities we must have ] 


know such people who operate out of 
their hat.” 

R. E. Cooper, Jr., chairman of 
Cooper-Jarrett, Inc., another regulated 
trucker puts the problem  succinctlv: 
“Thev’re knocking hell out of us.” 
¢ The Co-ops—Though illegal ship- 
pers’ associations by no means compris¢ 
the largest segment in the grav area of 
truck transportation, thev are one of 
the fastest growing and are, in the 
opinion of many truckers like Jarrett, 
the most dangerous. They skim_ the 
cream off the business. 

That’s why the case involving Silver- 
man is being watched so carefully. 

Silverman is president of a Miami co 
operative known as Federal Shippers 
Assn.—though he draws no salary and 
says he works at it onlv 10 hours a 
week. His primary interests are two 
truck rental companies, (one in Miami 
and one in Chicago). ICC Examiner C 
Evans Brooks found FSA really to be 
operating as a freight forwarder and 
soliciting business from shippers, in- 


stead of serving only member shippers, 
as a legitimate cooperative must do. 
By law, shipper associations—or co-ops- 
are exempt from ICC regulations if 
they band together on a nonprofit basis 
tc pool shipments and take advantage 
of volume rates. 

Freight forwarders perform much the 
same shipment-pooling service. But 
they do so for a profit. They are 
subject to ICC regulations, must file 
freight rates, and must obtain permits 
from the ICC. 
¢ The Evidence—From the evidence 
presented at hearings in Miami and 
Washington, Brooks found that FSA 
used advertising to solicit business and 
hired solicitors, that it was not oper 
ated on a nonprofit basis, and that it 
was actually run by one person—Silver- 
man—with no participation by any 
other so-called member shipper. 

Ihe case is expected to be fought 
before the entire commission in coming 
weeks, then very probably through the 
courts. 

“If we're forced to go out of busi- 
ness—and we intend to fight this to the 
very end,” says Silverman, “our mem- 
bers will have to go to the freight 
forwarders and their high tariffs. It 
certainly isn’t fair for the little man to 
be penalized just because he’s small.” 
¢ Defense Case—Silverman is quite 
willing to reveal FSA’s books to re- 
porters. These show losses every year 
since the organization was founded in 
1956. There may be a profit this year 
but if there is, Silverman plans to re- 
duce rates to his members, who now 
total between 1,500 and 1,700 

“TI want to emphasize,” he says, “that 
we did not solicit any members. The 
only notice merchants were given was 
newspaper stories which I did not seek. 
We have never advertised.” He claims 
ISA saves its members anywhere from 
35% to 70% on freight costs. 
¢ Bogus Leasing—Whether or not FSA 
in particular is finally declared to be an 
illegal association, illegal co-ops gener- 
ally are but one subterfuge for getting 
around the law. 

The most prevalent is bogus leasing. 

Nothing in the Interstate Commerce 
\ct prohibits businessmen from engag- 
ing in private or “do-it-yourself” trans- 
portation. If they have the resources, 
they can acquire their own fleets of 
trucks. Thev often save substantially in 
time and money by shipping their own 
goods. Their trucks can roll when and 
where it suits them best, unhampered 
by government controls. 

Because private trucking has become 
so widespread, illegal operators find it a 
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ow 
own business 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Thanks-but-no-thanks. Do you realize 
that a bootlegger is a management man? 
We didn’t either, until we ran across the 
book chat the Census Bureau uses to 
classify people. It’s called, Classified 
Index of Occupations and Industries, and 
the following are listed under “Man- 
agers, Officials & Proprietors”: horse 
trader, ferryboat pilot, bathhouse keeper, 





peddler, pushcart stablekee per, rag picker, 
Indian trader (Is this a trader of Indians 
or an Indian who trades?), popcornstand 
keeper, and ticket scalper. Oh, and also 
racketeer and bootlegger. 


Among the ‘Professional & Technical,” 
according to the Bureau, are: balloonist, 
tattoo artist, snake charmer, organ 
grinder, truant officer, medicine man, 
bird doctor, and medium. And last, but 
by no means least, impersonator. 


We have no quarrel with the Bureau, but 
we sure wouldn’t want one of its experts 
screening subscriptions for us! Business 
Week has its own definitions of manage- 
ment and technical executives. A snake 
charmer, no matter how charming, is still 





a snake charmer to us. And you'll never 
find Business Week in your bird doctor's 
waiting room. Last year, we politely 
refused subscriptions to nearly 11,000 
people -- an astonishing practice in the 
publishing business. But it means BW is 
going to people who really can use its 
contents in business. And our 673 adver- 
tisers cheer. 


| BUSINESS 
| WEEK 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 


You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 
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fertile field for operation. They do so 
by leasing equipment and furnishing 
drivers for what is supposed to be pri- 
vate carriage. 
e Shady Deals—There is nothing wrong 
with a shipper’s using leased equipment 
as long as it is delegated to his exclu- 
sive possession, is operated by his own 
employees, and the transportation is 
under his sole control. But complica- 
tions arise when the shipper not only 
rents trucks but hires drivers from the 
same source or from a driver service 
agency that is cooperating with the 
truck renting company 

ICC investigators have found that in 
many where both driver and 
vehicle are furnished to the shipper, 
the ‘‘outsiders,”” in fact, take over the 
transportation. And the courts have 
upheld the commission’s contention 
that this amounts to for-hire carriage, 
which must be licensed to be legal 
¢ Phantom Sales—The second 
prevalent type of gray-area transporta 


cases 


most 


tion is the so-called “buy-and-sell” o1 
““merchant-for-the-moment” scheme 
Under a typical operation, a trucker 


pulls up to a shipper’s loading platform 
and ‘“‘buys”’ the goods to be transported 
He then takes them to an agreed-upon 
destination and “sells” them to a pu 
chaser who had placed an order with 
the shipper. The selling price is based 
upon what the trucker originally paid 
for the goods, plus an amount for 
transportation. 

When challenged, the truck opera- 
tor, who generally has no ICC license, 
maintains that he is hauling his 
goods as a private carrier, thus is not 
subject to federal regulation. Some- 
times he may have a warehouse and 
contend that the transportation is in- 
cidental to wholesaling or retailing the 
merchandise that’s being hauled 

In most cases, though, th« 
merely has paper title to the 
and the profit he makes amounts to no 


own 


trucker 


goods, 


more than his fee for transporting 
them. Recognizing this as a dodge to 


avoid licensing, Congress in 1957 estab- 
lished the “primary business’ test 
Under this principle, transportation can 
be labeled as private carriage only if it 
is conducted in bona fide furtheranc« 
of some primary non-transportation 
business. 
Even So, 
flourish far beyond ICC’s ability to 
control them. In some trafhic 
losses to authorized carriers from buv- 
and-sell operators have almost put thc 
smaller regulated carriers out of busi- 


buy-and-sell operations 


Cases, 


ness. Those in the Southwest, Pacific 
Northwest, and New England have 


been particularly hard hit. 

¢ Other Subterfuges—The third largest 
part of the gray area is the bogus co-op 
that consolidates shipments to take ad- 
vantage of lower volume rates but that 
also makes a profit and/or solicits busi 





ness from outside its own membership, 

After this come -other practitioners 
of illegal hauling such as the “have- 
truck-will-haul-gypsy” and the exempt 
carrier who is supposed to deal only in 
farm products but who takes aboard 
other merchandise on return hauls 

lhe gypsy is usually the owner-oper- 
ator of a single truck who hires out to 
haul any type of cargo he can put 
aboard. He has never obtained a license 
to operate in interstate commerce and 
is an outright violator of the law. The 
impact of gypsy operations is compara- 
tively small 

So is the effect of the farm product 
hauler who unlawfully transports other 
types of merchandise. But in some 
areas where farm shipments are heavi- 
est—the Midwest, central California, 
and Florida—the diversion of traffic can 
have a serious impact on regulated car- 
ners. The illegal operators haul steel, 
fertilizer, furniture, and other such 
products back to the farm areas at rates 
one-quarter to one-third 
of regulated carriers 
¢ Hard to Police—As carriage 
grows, a snowball effect is being created. 
The number of policemen assigned to 
stop trucks on the highway and examine 
their cargoes has not kept pace with the 
increase in violators 


below those 


illegal 


This means there 
is less chance that any given illegal op 
erators will be caught As the risk 
declines, the temptation to circumvent 
the law grows 

At its New 
month, the Regular Common Carrier 
Conference of the American Trucking 
Assns. vieted an initial budget of $50,- 
000 to hire its own investigators. Ac- 
cording to one association member, 
these men, who are lawvers instead of 
policemen, will gather evidence con- 
cerning illegal When they 
consider they have a prima facie case, 
“they'll dump it in the ICC’s lap.” 

The group also passed a 
calling for an increase in both budget 
and staff of ICC’s enforcement bureau 
¢ ICC Crackdown—Walrath has prom- 
ised that, meanwhile, the 
will step up its efforts to sift out and 
punish both the shippers and the carri- 
ers that are moving goods in violation 
of federal regulations 

At present, ICC or the courts are 
looking into illegal operations involving 
eight shipping associations, 17 
operations, 23 buy-and-sell operations, 
and four agricultural cooperatives 

It is likely that at its next 
Congress will give ICC 
pons for cracking 
transportation. ‘There is 
ment also for re 
tions granted to commodities 
primarily agricultural and bulk goods 

from ICC regulation and for bringing 
much of this freight under federal super 
vision END 
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THE TREND 








What Kennedy's Election Means 


After a long, hard fight, Sen. John F. Kennedy 
has won a close victory over Vice-Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon for the Presidency. Despite intense rivalry 
between the candidates, it was, on the whole, a clean 
campaign, and Kennedy deserves full credit for his 
victory. 

Post-election experts will have plenty of pet 
theories as to why Nixon lost and why some other 
Republican—Gov. Rockefeller or Sen. Goldwater 
(for opposite reasons)—would have swept the nation. 

All such post-mortems may be heavily discounted. 
The plain fact is that for many years the Democrats 
have had a big normal majority. The American 
people have not elected to the Presidency a man 
with a regular Republican label on him since 1928. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was a national hero; he could 
have won on either ticket. 

There are bound to be other post-mortems about 
the role that religion played in this election. That 
Kennedy benefited from his religion in many areas, 
especially the big urban centers, is obvious—but 
there is no reason to believe that he would have 
done worse in the country as a whole had he been 
a Protestant. 

Nixon and his associates are entitled to the coun- 
try’s deep gratitude for having rigorously refused 
to exploit or even recognize the religious issue. In 
spite of efforts in some quarters to raise the specter 
of a great “hate campaign,” the appeals to religious 
prejudice were confined almost completely to profes- 
sional, full-time nuts and cranks. If these types had 
any effect, it was probably to help rather than hurt 
Kennedy’s cause. We can all feel proud that the 
nation behaved with such maturity and decency. 

The most notable thing about the election, how- 
ever, was how close it was. The narrowness of 
Kennedy’s margin of victory makes it impossible for 
him and his supporters to claim any sweeping man- 
date. This was no landslide in which the Laborite 
Left can claim to have buried the Conservative, 
Business Right. If Kennedy is to be President of all 
the people—as we are sure he will want to be—he 
must lose no time in making it clear that he is not 
the servant of the big union labor leaders nor the 
catspaw of experimental political dilettantes from 
the groves of Academe. This may not be so easy to 
do; the labor people did play a big role in Kennedy’s 
strength in industrial centers, and they are bound to 
present a bill for services rendered. Nevertheless, 
they have no right to a duplicate set of keys to the 
White House, and there is nothing in the election 
returns to support any such claim. The American 
people did not elect a labor government. They 
expect their President to be bigger than, and distinct 
from, both the labor leaders and the intellectuals, 
or from any other interest group or trade. 
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We are hopeful about Kennedy on that score. In 
the course of the campaign, he moved away from 
some of the more dubious propositions in his party’s 
platform. In the face of an incipient gold crisis he 
issued an excellent statement on monetary and fiscal 
policy, showing a quite remarkable grasp of the 
intricacies of our present position and making an 
unequivocal pledge to defend the present value of 
the dollar. 

Cynics will ask whether this statement is really 
an expression of the President-elect’s views or the 
skilled work of a braintruster. 

Our reaction is that Kennedy is entitled to full 
credence—and high marks. Of course, he turned the 
drafting of the statement over to an adviser. The 
real point, however, is that he picked a skilled and 
informed adviser, made the statement his own, and 
moved boldly to deal with a problem that might 
have caused grave difficulties in the period between 
now and Jan. 20. He certainly knows the nature of 
his commitment to sound fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies. As a part of the free press, we shall make it 
our business to keep his Administration constantly 
reminded of that commitment. 


The Problems 


In the period that lies ahead, Kennedy will have 
as complex and grave a set of problems to cope 
with as any President has ever had to face: 

¢ He will have to reconcile America’s interests 
in the underdeveloped countries with our alliance 
to Western European nations. 

¢ He will have to be prepared to deal with 
troubles—that may become explosive—in Algeria, 
Berlin, the Congo, the Formosa Strait, Cuba. 

¢ He will have to attack the problem of giving 
America a more powerful defense establishment— 
and at the same time to assure the world that our 
will is for peace. 

¢ And he will need to deal at home with the 
problems of a lagging economy. To do this, we 
believe that he will be well advised to seek the 
understanding and confidence of the business com- 
munity, rather than to stir up its hostility. 

Presumably, Kennedy will move promptly to 
designate representatives to confer with members 
of the Eisenhower Administration. Pres. Eisen- 
hower will undoubtedly wish to facilitate the smooth 
transition of power and responsibility. Before the 
heat and confusion of the battle had even settled 
down, Vice-Pres. Nixon had already sought to offer 
Kennedy his help and had urged the country to 
unite behind the new President. 

That is good and generous advice from a man 
who—had he won his hard fight—would have 
deserved the same. 
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